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REVOLUTIONS OF EUROPE. 



CHAFf SR va 

PERIOD Vt. 

FAOil THE TAKING OF COM8TANTIMOPLE BY 
.TH& TdfiKfiy TO THE PEACE OV WEgXPHALjUU . 

A. ». 1453-^1648. 

TiiK T6V<rfntioii which faappenad in the fifte^itb ; 
ccatiiry esUrriy changed the Cm^ of Eoiope, and ii^ , 
ts^doeed a new syttcm of politics. Thk rerc^otioa . 
Waa not achieved by any combinations of profound ; 
policy, nor by the opeia^oa of that physical foro» 
which genacaUy snbyerts thrones and governments* £ 
It was the result of those progressire changes which » 
fapd been produced in the ideiu aad understandings 
of ikm natieas of £«r<^, by the improvements and 
mstitHtions of preceding times ; as weU as by the , 
itventioa of paper and printii^^ of gunpowder, and . 
the mariner's compass. By means of these» the 
empire of lctt^» aad arts was ginatly extended. 
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6 CHAPTER Vlh 

^nd 78110118 salutary improvemoiUB made ia the. 
religion, manners, and governments of £arop^# The 
people by degrees shook off the yoke of barba- 
rism, superstition, and fanaticism, which the revo* 
lution of the fifth century had imposed on them ; 
imd from that time the principal States of Europe 
begEQ ito acquire the strengtbi And grad^aUf to 
jWBume the form, which Uiey have since mamtained* 
Serend extraordinary events, however, conspired 
to accelerate these happy changes. The Belles 
jLettres and the Fine Arts bn^e out with new 
iq>lendour, after iiie dowufd of the Greek Em- 
pire. The celebrated Petrarch, and his disciples 
Boccacio and John of Bavenn% were the first that 
brought the Italians acquainted with ancient lite- 
rature, as the true source and standard of good 
taste. They prepared theTway for a vast number- 
iOf the -Grecian Ktwati, who, to escape the barbie 
rity of the Turks, had fled into Italy, where thoy 
4>pened schools, and brought the study of Greds 
literature into considerable repute. The most cele- 
brated of these Greek refugees were, Manud Chry« 
•oloras, Cardinal Bessarion, Theod<H« Grata, George ' 
of Trebizond, John Argjrrephilus, and Demetnns ' 
Chalcondyles. Protected by the fiuuily of the 
Medicis at Florence, they assisted in forming thoae ' 
fine geniuses whkh arose initalydming thefifteei^ 
icentury, such as Leonardo Aretino, we two Goft- 
^rfaii, Poggio of Florence, Angdo PoUtian, aad 
many others. Academies, or Free Societies, were 
founded at Rome, Naples, Venice, MBan, Femra 
imd Florence, for the encouragement of andeai 
literature. 

« From Italy the study of the aaeient arts paa»- 
pd to the pther state^of Europe. They eota 
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lififtised their Mtience over evety cfepartmeijll 
^ literature and dcienee, trhidi by degrees m^ 
tomned an i»peet totally fiew* 'hke scfaolastie 
aysteniy which tin then had been in Togne in the 
fralpHs asid trntfenitiea, lost Its eredit,' and gar^ 
^kce to a moife refined phtloaephy. Men learned 
te disoriffihute ^e Tiees of the fettdal system, and 
flpotfghi <Nit ^e means of correcting them. The 
senreea of disorder flkfd anarchy were gradaall^ 
4i^ npj and gavi^ p^ace to better organized go* 
mMnseotfr. Painthig, scnlptnre, and the arts ik 
pmenii eleaied from the Gothic rust which the^ 
had tBoAtracted dnring the harbarom ages, an4 
i^bhed i^r the models of the ancients, shone 
h/tfh With renewed histfe. Navigation^ nnder the 
iM^ecttdfi of the coin]Mss, reached a degree of per^ 
fc^ioa which' attracled universal attention ; and 
W)^ die aiM^ts merely coasted along their owtt 
riMTea ts ibe pnnralt of coratneree or maritime ex^ 
ftoNe, wo ind ^ modem Europeans extending 
Aeir iMN%ation ov^r the whole gbbe, and bringing 
hotb heiftispheres under their dominion* * 

• J'Aniertea, unknown to lAie ancients, was dls** 
iMfm^d during ^is period ; as well as the route to 
Ifidki and the East, round the Contbimt of Af^ 
titnu The notion of a fourth quarter of the world 
had long bemi prevalent among the ancients. We 
aB recotlect th^ Allantides of Plato, 'which^ ao> 
eMdiiig to the asser^it of that philosopher, wa^ 
hstg» than Asm and Africa ; and we know that 
JEHan Uie historian, who lived in the reigft of Ad« 
tiaoy affirmed in like manner the existence of a 
fourth continent of immexue eittent. This opkioit 
hlMl got so mufb into fr^ion^ during the fourthund 
fifiA eei^ries of Uie'Christiaa era, that Lactanttus 
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.duty to combat it ia their writings ; inyeighiiig ft^ 
gainst the antipodes by reasons and argunaents, tb^ 
^Yoloosness of which is now very generally a4- 
4nitted; bat» whatever were the notions whidi the 
Ancients might have entertiuned as to a fomtb 
4]uai*ter of the globe, H is rery certain that they 
^new it only from conjecture^ and that their navif 
gation never extended so far. 

The honour of this important discovery belengp 
to modem navigators, more especially to Christop 
fiber Columbus, a native of Genoa* From th^ 
XQOwledge ivhich this eelebrated man had acquired 
in the science of Navigation, Astronomy, an4 
^Geography, he was persuaded that there must j^ 
another hemisphere lyiiig to the westward, aii4 
unknown to Europeans, but necessary to the ef«ir 
Ubrium of the globe. Theae eoi^jeetufos he com* 
municated to sevjeral of the courtp of £m*^e, whp 
all regarded him as a ?isionary ; and it was net tiU 
after many solicitations, that Isabella, Queen ^ 
Castile, granted him three vessels, with which be 
aet sail in quest of the new continent, 3d Ai^gust 
.1492. After a perilous navigation of eooMi 
months, he reached the Ishmd Guanahani or Cat 
Island, one of Uie Lucayos or Bahami^ to whicb 
be gave the name of St Salvador. This discos 
very was followed soon after by that of the Islands 
of St Domingo and Cuba ; and in the second a»4 
thir4l voyages which that navigator undertook U| 
America (1493-1498), he discovered the main- 
l|md or continent of the New World ; especially the 
coast of Paria, as far aa the point of Araj^ aaafe% 
ing part of the promce known at pvaioat by tbt 
name of Cumana* 
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PBKioD VI* A* If. 1458—1648. 41 

f Thetnxst eS ^ Qeii^^se nuTigator was foHowei 
by a Florentine 0ierchant> named Amerigo Ve^ntio. 
Under t^ conduct of aSpamsh captain, called Al- 
jfonso jde Ojeda, be made sereral yoyages to the< 
New World after the year 1497. Different ceaeto 
of the continent of South America were visited by 
him ; and in the mapaof^his di8(»>yeriea which he 
drew up, he usurped a gk^ which did not belong 
to him, by applying bis own name lo the new con^ 
f^ient ; which it him rince letained* 
.' Th& Spnsiarda oonqjoared the islands and ft 
great part of the continent of America ; e&tending 
^eir idctoriea along with their discoteries. Stif 
pulated by tiie thirst of gold^ which tiie New Woiid 
offered to them in abundance they committe(| 
criaies and barbarities wUehmake humanity 8hud>4 
4kt. Millions of the unfortunate naUves were ei^ 
iher massacred or buried iu the sea» in ^ite of 
Ae efforts which the Spanish Bishop, B^ftbeletpi 
de Las Cadasy vainly made to arrest the fury of his 
eonntrymen. ' In theyteay after th^ tot discovery 
of Colmnbu% Ferdinand the Ca^olic, King of 
BpmBy obtained a bull from P^)e Alexander VI.^ 
by whidi that Pontiff made him a gift of all the 
eountrles discovered, or to be discovered, toward» 
iSbe west and the south ; ^wing an imaginary Hne 
from one pole to the other, at the ^stance of a 
hundred leagues westward of Ccq»e Verd dud the 
ABores. Thia decision having given o£R&nce to the^ 
King of Portugal, who deemed it prejudicial to his' 
discoveries in iAm East, am aocoiamodati<m wa» 
contrived between the two oourts, in virtue of: 
iriiidi the same Pope, by another Bull (1424),.. 
ramovod the lino in quertioi^ farUier west, to thm 
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iistMiee «f few Imndredl tfk[ ieiFtnly leigttttV so 
4hat all the cooiitries lyiig^ t» the westward of tbia 
line shoald belong to the Kiaff of Sp«n, while 
tboae whicfa miglit be discoverea to tb« eastww^ 
ahould Ml to tho poisefleioo of «he King of Pdrtn- 
gal. * It was on this pietended title ^Mrt the 8pi^ 
niards fouoided ^ir right to demand the Mbatis* 
aien of the Aaioican naiaons to Ihe Spanish Ciowii<. 
Their prineipal ooiu|aeats in die New World oam^ 
mence from the rnga of the Emperor Cbarles Vi 
It was in his name that Ferdband Certes^ with^ 
mese faandAd of troops, oteithrew the Tast Empiva 
of Mexieo (15^1) ; the last Emperors of winds 
Monteznma and GaUmoadn, were Mbn^ and A 
prodigions mtmfoer 4)i the Mexi^^ims pnt to the 
sword* The coa^nMror of Pern was Franeia 
Piearro ( 15S3>)« He entered the conntrf^ at the 
head of 300 men, at the very time when Attfbi^ 
lapm was coasmendng his re4gn as Iacas> or So* 
ver^gn <^ Bern. That prince was skin, and the 
whole ol Pmh 'Snbdned by the Spaniards. 

[The Spaniards founded ▼arions eokmtesandestft* 
blishments in that part of America whieh they h«d 
subjected to their dominion* The charaeter of these 
colonies differed from that of the establishineiitli 
which the PcHrtuguese had foanded in India, and the 
Dutch, the English, and tbe French^ in dii^nt 
parts of the worid. As the Spaniards were by ne 
means a commercial nation) the precious netala 
alone wwe the oljeot of their capidily. They apk 
plied themselves, in eonseqnefiee, to the working of 
mines ; they imported negroes to Jabour in them, 
and made slaves of the natives. In prficess of 
time, wlien the number of Europeans had i tfi r r ea s 
ed in these countries, and the precious metals be* 
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jttunelensbmiARit, the %iiiiislr c^onists were oil- 
^^d t«€isplof ib o B B»q|ye» hi sgHenHiiTe, tndm 
nimng what k cosiinoiilf called colonial produce, 
^liat-we ba:re now said, accoimto for the IkiritatMHiB 
4nid reotricSioiiB which were imposed on the tiwie of 
tiieae ookciiee by tlie Spaniiii gorennnent ; Aey 
-wished to resenre to themeelTea ezdamTelythe pm^ 
teofthennnes* Commerce, which at&st had been 
^vninedtothe md^ emtnpd^ei SeT^le, feN intethe 
hands oi « small munber cSf merdmnts, to the entife 
texehwion 4>f foreigners. As for the Spanish posses- 
iimia in America, they were planted with Ef^seopdi 
and Metropolitan Sees, Missions, Conrents, and 
Uftiiiersities. The Inqnisiticm was also introdnced ; 
^at ihe hierarchy which was fonnded there, mstead 
wf alimenting the power of the Popes, rem a m e d 
hi a state of complete dependence npon the Sor^ 
rdgns.3 

The discovery of Bra^l belongs to the Portii^ 
guete* Alraree Cabnd, the commander of tiie^ 
fleet, while on bis rente to India, was driyen^ b^ 
contrary winds, on the coast of Braail (1500)^ and 
«ook possessim of the co«mtry in name c^ the King 
wi Portngal. This colmiy, in the conrse of tim^ 
fceeune highly importai^, from the rich mines of 
iKcmonds and gold whicb were diseorered there. 

The Spaniards and Porti^ese were at first the 
e»ly masters of America ; Imt in a short tme^ es^ 
tri»H^niei^s were formed there by- some of the 
other mmtima nations of Enrope. Thefirst Eng* 
lish colmiy was that of Virginia, which was com 
dseted to North America by Sir Walter Raleigh 
(15M), bat it did not gain a permanaat settle^^ 
aaest sill the reign- of James I. This was after* 
wards £fittowed by siawnd other cokmies wbieh 
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iiad settled in that part of the American coiitlnmii, 

on account of the peraecntlon carried on by the 

Stuart Kings against die nonconformists. The 

fest settlements of the English in the Antilles^ were 

those-whieh they formed in the Islands of Barbadoes 

and St Christopher ( 1629) ; to these they added the 

Island of Jamaica, which they took from the Spar* 

miards (1655). The date of the French es^Ushr 

meats in Canada, is as old as the reigns of Francis 

h and Henry IV., m the years 1534 and 1604^ 

•The city of Quebec was founded in 1 608. It wai 

kt- a later period when the French establish^^ 

themselves in the Antilles* The ortgin of their 

colonies in Martinique and Guadaloupe, is gene« 

tally referred to the year 1685. They gamed a 

looting in St Domingo as early as 1630, but the 

flourishing state of that remarkable colony did nol; 

begin, properiy speaking, till 1722. All the estat 

Wbhments whidb the English and French had 

formed in America, were piffely* agricultural ; and 

m this respect they were distinguished from the 

Spanish colonies. ^ 

The diseoTety of a passage by sea to the East 

Indies round Africa, belongs also to the Portn* 

guese. It forms one of those great erents which 

often take tlieir first impulse from very slendev 

causes. John I. sumamed tbe Bastard, the new 

tonderef the kingdom of Portugal^ being desirdua 

of afierding to his sons an opportimity of signa-^ 

lizing themselves, and earning the honour of knight-^ 

hood, planned an expedition against the Moors in 

Africa ; he equipped a fleet, with which he landed 

in the neighbourhood of Ceuta (1415), of which 

he soon made himself master, aad created his sons 

knights in the grand mosqvt of that city. After 
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Jtm-ey&iitt ibe Pottmgiaem began U> ba?eatMli 
Jbr iiavig;i^<m' ^hmI nwritime oisooverieB* In this 
Ibey were eaeowi^ged bf the In£uit.D(m Heniy^ 
Duke of ViaeiiH aq^ one of the sons oC King Joh% 
wbo bid partkularly diatipgqished himself in the 
expedition^ of whidi we have just spdcen. , That 
prince, who was well skilled in mathematios and 
the art of naTigation, establisbed his residence at 
Cape St Vincent, on ^ west^n extremity of Ai? 
£^urva> There he.ord^ed vessels to be cons^vd* 
^ at his awn expense^ and sent them to recoa* 
^mue the caasto of Africa. From that ^e the 
Poi««gaeae diaco?«redy in sQccessioD, the Isknds 
of Madeira (1420), the Canaries (1424>), tha 
AzcMres (1481), and Cape Verd (1460). Theia 
tbay founded oolooies; and» adrancing by de* 
greea along the sontbem shores of Afnca, Uiey 
extended ^ir wrigalion as far as the coasts of 
Gninea and Nigritia. The islnids whicb the]p 
Ipad newly discovm«d» were confirmed to the 
Kings of. Portugal by several of the Popes. Tha 
CaiMries, however^ Inving been claimed by the 
Sfmiardsy a treaty was negociated between the 
tW<^ kingdoms, in virtue of which these islaada 
w^gm abandoaed to Spain (1481). 

It was under the reign of John IL that the Por« 
tagQese extended their aavigaUon as £ur ^s tha 
moat soQtherly point of Africa. Barthelemi Dias^ 
their ada(iiral, was ^ first who doubled the Cape^ 
which he called the Stormy Cape ; a name wbich 
King John changed into that of Good Hope. At 
leiigthf after twelve years of toils, Vasco di Gama» 
another Portuguese admiral, had the glory of car<f 
rying bis na^nal flag as far as India. He lande4 
ai ibe Pof( Qt Caiicat (1498), oa the Malabar 
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eosst, in the tlird year of «h0 refgn i>f EmmnitieF^ 
Several other celebrated FortngHkese natigators^ 
sach as Almeida^ Albuqi^rque, Aewlga, SilFeira^ 
mad de Castro, following ^e tract of VasCo ^ 
Gama, kid the foundation of the power of the Porw 
tngfiese in India. Francis Ahneida defeated thd 
fleet of the Mameinke Sliltan of Egypt, in con-** 
junction ¥nth that of the Kings of India (ldO^)c 
Alfonso Albiiqiieit{iie conquered Goa (1511)^ mn^ 
side it the capital of all the Portuguese settle* 
mtnts in that part of ik» w«id. About the same 
^me, Uie Portuguese established thaasseli^ )n tlM» 
Molucca Islancb, widi some opposition on the part 
of-the Spaniards. Anthony l^lVeira signalised ktm^ 
•elf by bis able defence of Diu (1588). He t^ 
pulsed the Turks, and mined the fleet which Sq^ 
man the Great had sent to the siege of thi^ phtetf 
( 1547). The King of Cambiiy having resumed tb# 
9iege, he experienced likewise a total defeat fnm 
John de Castro, who then conquered the wholt 
kingdom of Diu. 

' The Portuguese ibond powerful kingdoms is 
India, and nations rich and cinlized. Tkere^ na**^ 
tore and the industry of the natives^ produced et 
fabricated those articles of oommeree «id merckiaif^ 
dize whidi have since become an object of luxury 
to £mt>pean» ; at least until the activity of the V«» 
netians had furnished the inhabitusts of -this pait 
of the world with them in such abundance, as t0 
make them be n^^arded as ar^eles of absolute ne*^ 
eessity. This circumstance was the reason yrhy 
the Portuguese never formed any other than m^^ 
eantile esteblishments m India, which they trecv^ 
ed on the coasts, without extending them mto the 
interior* The workmg of the mines^ and the caresl 
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ti agneohnrey were alwAdoiied entirely to the aa^ 
twee* 

Tbis «im prodnced a toUkl ebtnge in the com* 
merce of the East. Formerly the VenMians were 
the people that carried on ^e pimcipal traffic to 
India. Hie Jewish or Mahometan iserchants pur* 
diased at Ooa,v Calient, and Cochin, those spiceriea 
and other productions of the Eaist, which they 
impiMted into Syria hy die Pernan Gnlf, and into^ 
Bgypt by the Red Sea. They were then conveyed 
hy a laborions and et^MssiTe land-cairiage, either 
tiithe port of Akacandria, or that of Bi^ont in 
Syria. Thither the Venetians repaired in^ qoest of 
the hacimes of India ; they fixed their price, and^ 
^•trihttted them over all Europe. This oommercer 
pvbved a senree of irant wvahh to these repnhli* 
cans ; il fnmished them with the means of main* 
tuahig m i&nmdMe. oMuriae, and of rerj often dic*^ 
las^g the law to the other European powers ; hat 
the^ the discovery of ihe new passage round the 
Cape, and the conquests of the Portuguese in In- 
iHa, the Venetians saw themsdvea compelled to 
^wndon a tn&e In which diey could not com« 
petfe with the Portuguese, lliis was a terrible 
Uow to4hal repuUic, and the prindpd cause of ite 
dofmliftl. . The P ortu g ues e, howerer, did not profit 
by this exehnire commerce as they might haredone; 
They did net, lyie eth^ nations, constitute Compa-^ 
nee, with exxAamre commercial privileges ; they 
carried it on 1^ meana of fleets, which the goyem*' 
neat regukurly despatched at fixed periods. In^ 
tkm maimer, the commodities i^ the East were 
imported to Lisbon ; but the indolence of the na« 
live merdnmts left to other natkms the care of dis*^ 
iiflMittiag them through ^ loarkets of Enro|^«* 
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T%e Dutch we^ the people tbftt jH'ofite^ niiMt bj^ 
this branch of industry ; they cultivated it with acr 
mn^ racces^, mnd under Bvch foVoantblecircittn* 
fitaneesy Uiat ^y at lei^[th. succeeded in excludkig- 
the Portuguese themselves ftxmi this lircrative tral^ 
ficy by dispossessii^ t^em of their colonies in the. 
East. 

If the events which we have now briefly detait^ 
6d pr6ved fatal to 1^ VenetiaDB» and afflicting to* 
humanity, by the wars and misfortunee which tkejr 
occasioned, it is nevertheless certain, that ceni^' 
merce aiid navigation gained prodigioisdy by t^eaer 
ftew discoteries. The Portuguese, iafter having 
maintained £or some time iim exclusive p o sses s iey 
of the navigation and trade of the East, kmod ^•. 
timirards powerful compettton hi tk Spaniardi^' 
the Dutch, English, Breach, and Danes, who aU 
establisfaed mercantHe connexions both in Ja/^m 
and America.^ Hence innumerable sevicea of 
wealdh were opened up to the indnt^ of ^the* 
Europeans ; and their c omm erce, formeiiy limited 
to the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the No^henfe 
Seas, and confiiud to a few cities in Italy, Flaa^ 
ders, and Garmahy, was now, by means of theki» 
colonies in Africa, and the East and West Indiesy 
^temkd to all parts of the globe»^ TbB ittter<» 
course of the Portuguese with China was as emiff 
as the year 1517, and with Japan it began ia 
1542. Ferdimmd Magellan undertook the fitat 
voyage round the world (1519), and his example 
found afterwards a number of imitaters. ^ By de« 
grees the maritime power of Europe aasmned tt 
formidable aspect; arts uid aMnnfiftcturea wetv 
multiplied ; and states, formerly poor, became rieir 
^ fflomrishing. Kii^B;dom8 at length fowid ka 
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tiMur eoBim«ee«, Msoiqreet for aagmenliRg their 
steeoglh aad their inflaeoee, and canying into exe« 
eatGon their p(||cct8 of aggrandisemeBt aad oon* 

fBOSt. 

- [ Among the cansn of thit reyolntioii which took 
pkoe in eommnxe, it ie-n^eessary to take ioto ao 
eonnt a discovery apparently 'Of triml importuieei 
hut which ^ereiaed a most extraordinary inflaence 
Ofer the cndlia^on of Europe, viz. that of horse- 
ye oto for the conveyance of letters. Before the 
•iKteeDUi century, the commnoications between 
diitont cDvatnea were few and difficult. Meesen- 
9Br% trafsel&ig on 4^iort joameys, en foot or on 
hMsehack, vraro their only couriers. About ih^ 
fa^ftpniBg of the aevente^th century, and during 
Ae veifB of Maximilian I., an Italian gentleman 
ef the naoie of Francis 4e la Tour et Taxis, es- 
tablisbed the first posts in th» Low Countries. 
Tbcir object at first was merely for the convey* 
am^e of letten» for which he provided regular re- 
lays. By and by, for the ^ake of despatch, the 
ve of hones was introduced, placed at certain 
distances^ From . the Low Countries this system 
fonad lis way into jGermany, whf re it was con« 
fomd on the family of Taxis as a regalian right ; 
aad from thence k sfret^. over every civilized' 
oimnlry in the workU} 

- A sMrolutien not less important, is that which 
took place in r^gipn about ^e beginning of the 
abatcontb eentmy. The abuses which disgraced 
the court of Rome, the excess of the power, an4 
the depmvity of the nuNrala of the clergy, had ex* 
cit^ » very general discontent* A reformation 
Imd for A lottg tune b^Mi deemed necessary, but 

- vpi^iu . . . * 
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there was a difference of opinion as to the metliocl 
of effecting it. The common notion was, that this 
task could be legally accomplished only by Gene*, 
ral Councils, convoked under the authority of the 
Popes* It was easy, however, to perceive the m- 
efficacy of any remedy left at the disposal of 
those very persons from whom the evil proceed- 
ed ; and the unsuccessful results of the Councils 
of Constance and Basle, had taught the people, 
that, in order to obtain redress for the abuses of 
which they complained, it was necessary to have 
recourse to some other scheme than that of Ge*- 
neral Councils. This scheme was attempted b^ 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century, who were 
persuaded, that, in order to restrain the exorlu* 
tant power of the clergy, they ought to reject 
the infallibility of the Pope, as well as that of Ge«> 
peral Councils; admittmg no other authority in 
ecclesiastical matters, than that of the sacred sciipr 
tures, interpreted by the lights of reason and 
sound criticism. 

The immediate and incidental cause of this 
change in religion, was the enormous abuse of in* 
dulgences. Pope Leo X., who was of the fiunily 
of the Medicis, and well known 4or his extenaivie 
patronage of literature and the fine- arts, having ese^ 
hausted the treasury of the church by his kucury and 
his munificence, had recourse to the expedient of in- 
dulgences, which several of his predecessors bad aU 
ready adopted as a means of recruiting their fimaaces. 
The ostensible reason was, the basilicon of St Pe^ 
ter s at Rome, the completion of which was equal- 
ly interesting to the whole of Christendem. Of« 
^ces for the sale of indulgences were estabUshe4 
in all the different states of Europe. .The pur* 
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•tbasers bftbe«» indidg«iice6 obtamed absolaiaon <>f 
tbeir sins, and eitemption from die pains of pur* 
gatory after death. The excesses committed hy 
the emissaries who had the charge of those indu). 
gences, and the scandalous means which they prac- 
tised to extort money, brought on. the schism to 
wtich we are about to advert. 

Two theologkns, Martin Luther^ and Ulric Za» 
ingle, opposed these indulgences, and inveighed 
i^oinst them in their sermons and their writings ; 
Ae former at Wittembei|^ in Saxony ; the other, 
finrt at Etnsiedeln, and afterwards at Zurich, in 
Switzerland. Leo X. at first held these adversa- 
ries in contempt. . He did not attempt to allay 
ihe 8t<Hm, untU the minds of men, exasperated by 
the heat of dispute, were no longer disposed to lis- 
ten to the voice of calmness and conciliation. The 
means which he si:d>seqnently tried to induce Lu- 
ther to retract havii^ proved abortive, he launched . 
a thundering Bull i^nst him (1520), which, so 
hr from abating the courage of the Reformer, 
tended, on the contrary, to embolden him still 
more. He publicly burnt the Pope's Bull, tpgethek' 
wi^ the Canon Law, at Wittemberg (1 0.December)^ 
In presence of a vast concourse of doctors and stu- 
dents from diffei'ent nations, whom he had assem- 
bM for the purpose. From that moment Luther 
aaid Zntngle never ceased to preach against the 
^msee of the indulgences. They completely un- 
dermined this system of abomination, and even at^ 
taeked various other dogmas and institutions of the 
Romisli church, such as monastic vows, the cell* 
haey of the priests, the supremacy of the Pope 
mad the eedesiastieal hierarchy. These two cele* 
bmted men, who agreed in the greater part of theur 
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optnioiiB) toon lOlrMMed m wiaAwi 4/1 UBemvlm. 
/nie peoplo» long ago pi«f»red to sliake off a'yoke 
whidi had been ao oppreni^ appfetided llie setl 
of the RefbrtDert ; a&d the new opiaioii% ]mniip^ 
ly and easily difiVwad by meana of the prase) iweb 
received with enthnsiaam thronghont a great part 
of Enrope. 

John Calfisi another Reformer, trod nearly in 
the fbotstqM of Zmngle. Ho ww » natiTO of 
Noyon in Ficardy, and began to diatingiiiflii hin^- 
a^ at FiEa*i8 in ldS2. Being compiled to lea«ft 
that city on acconnt of his opinions, he wtthdm^ 
to Smtzeriaad (1688) ; thence be passed to Stn»- 
bonrg, where he was nominated to the office of 
French preadier. His emditton and his polpil 
4a]ents guned him disoiplea, and gare the name of 
Caivinists to those who had at fii^ been calM 
2mnglian8« The Lutherans, as well aa the Zm- 
ingliana or Calrinists in Germany, were cobb|h^ 
bended under the common appellation of IVotestiN 
ants, on account of the Protmt u^iob they tooi: 
agunst the decrees of the Diet of Spire (16d9X 
which forbade them to make any innofations m 
inligion, or to abolirfi the mass, until the meeting of 
a General Council. The nnne of Lutheraaa waa 
applied more particularly to those who adlnred to 
the Confession of Augsburg, that is, the Coniesaiott 
of Faith which they presented to the Empanr 
Charles V., at the fkmous Diet of Augsburg, belli 
in 153a 

In this manner a great part of Euope reV^ted 
ifom the Pope and ^ Romish Chnnfa, and omf 
btacod either the doctrines of Luther, or dmse of 
Zttingle and Calvin. The half of Germany, Da»< 
mark, Norway, Sweden^ Phissia, and Lmaiat wA* 
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^t6d die CottieuAwk of AagBbnrg^ ; while Eng- 
-lukf, Scotland, the Untied P^oTinoeSy and the pria- 
eipal part of Sirkeerlaiid, declared themselres in 
liTonr of the opunons of ZaiBgle and Calno. 
The new dodrinee made Kkewise great progress 
in Fiance, Hnngary, Transylranta, Bohemia, Si« 
lesia, and Poland^ 

- Tins revelation did not convulse merely the 
Chnch; it ii^oenced the politics, and dianged 
the form of government, in many of the States of 
fiorope. The same men who believed themselves 
nsdionaed to correct abases and imperfections in 
fi^gion, undertook to reform political abases with 
the same freedom. New States sprang up ; and 
princes took advantage of these commotions to aug* 
mem their own power and authority. Constituting 
tfiemsdiveft heads of the Church and of the reli- 
gion of their country, dMy shook off the fetters of 
pri e stl y ininence; ¥^ethe deify ceased to fcHin a 
eoonteraeting or controlling power in the States 
The freedom of opinion which diaracterized the 
IVotestant faith, awoke the hmnan mind from .its 
nteMeetnal letlwrgy, inteed new energy into it, 
mid liras coBtribnted to the progress of civilisation 
and science in £kr^pe. Even the systems of pub* 
lie instraction onderwent a cmimderable chiuige. 
Theediools were reformed, and rendered more 
perfect. A moMtode of new seminaries of educa* 
tieo, academies, and mtiversities^ were fbonded 
in all the Pkvtestant States. This revolution, how* 
ever, was not accmnpHshed without great and va*- 
lions calamities. A hierarchy, such as that of the 
Clnvdi of Rome, supported by all that was dig- 
aifMd anci venerable^ c<rald not be altadced, or 
b2 
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ahakentvitofiMiiidirtMii, wit)i«tit tnTdv^- B wsjp e 
in the conTulsion. Hence we find thai wars and ft^ 
ttonsarose in Geraiany, Franee, the Low Goimtriei^ 
Switzerland, Hongaty, and Poiand. Hie mareh ^ 
refoimatioB was eyeiy where atttiH^ wilh UoodU 
, [ThiBy howe?er, was net always sh^ on aec^emt 
of religion, which was made tb6 pretext for «li# 
gpsater part of' the wars ihlkl raged for two tan* 
«red years. All ^ paiSioDs of the human breitt 
*^the ambition of the gi^att--- and the turbnleiil spl^ 
rits of the disaffiseted — assoned thiA miisk. If tM 
Beformatiea ooAtrihated ultimately to the progress 
of leaniiaginthe Protestant Statssi it anested these 
improyements in the Ciitholie conntrie% aiMl ga¥e 
(uith to a headlong fanati^m which shut mcfei's 
eyes to the truth. Eren in the PretestaM Stalesi 
it occupied the attention with the st«dy of a theOf 
logy full of scholastic snbtleties, instead of diree^iif 
the mind to the pnaoit of more nsefnl s donc usi 
If this liberty of ofHmon, and the absoM^e of all 
anthority in nMlterB of fiftithi gare new eiiel|fy ttt 
human thonghti it also led men kilo errofs «f 
idiich the peeceding ages had seen M euuMplei 
The republicanism which desolated France in the 
sixteenth century, the rebellions which disliacledl 
England in the sev^teenth, the pestilent dootilne^ 
that were broached in the eighteenth, and the m^ 
yolutionary spirit which orertnmed all Europe ia 
the nineteenth, may justly be rogarded as the oeiH 
QC^uences of the Reformalioft, whose OTils hai% iii 
9 great measure coiinterbalattced its advantages** 3 
The means that were employed to brmg this 

• * This is one of the paragraphs inter)?olated by M, 
Schoell, whose opinion in this insUsr we by no OMsna 
subscribe to. T. 
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i^fommk Bi Ike, Cbareh to tn amietble oo&ehitioii, 
tended imtber to exMperate tbiai allay the misehief ; 
wd if tbe confereaces among the ckrgy of differed 
femiasions failed, it was. not to bo expected tfcot 
a bettor agreement, or a revnioa of parties, coaM 
ke branded on the basis of a General CovndL The 
iVK>te8ta&t8 demanded an uncontrolled liberty for 
tbaCoonciL Tbey wished it to be sasembled by 
ctderof the Emperor, m cme of the cities of the 
Empire ; snd that their divines should have a voice 
and a seat in its meetings. The Pope was to sob^^ 
mat to its antbority, and all matten sho^d thera 
be. dodded aecordii^ to the mle of the sacred 
iSfariptures. These terma were by no means agiee** 
abb to ttt CMhcaios. Fkal HL summoned * 
Couneilait Mantua (1567), and another at VicensiA 
(1558); bat both of these oonroei^oBs wei« iael^ 
feetoal, as was idso the proposed reform in the 
CoQit of Rome, made by the same PondiF. It was 
aesolved at. last, i^ the insianoe of the Ci^holie 
pweea (1542), to conroke the Coattdl of Treat, 
Ihoagb the <^)«ning of i% was deferred till 1545. 

This iuDoas.ConnoiLmet with two iaterraptkins i 
the fint took phuse in 1547, when the Pope, who 
bad becooae aho-med at the sneeess of the Imperiai 
arms, tmufecredUioCoQBml to Botogna, on pre^ 
teace that an i^iidemie distemper bad brokmi oat 
at Tr^. All the prdiates of the Emperor s party 
reoaained at Ti^eat,. in obe^tience to the command 
o£ their master, who pcotested loudly agmst the 
a ss embl y at Bologna, which nevertheless held its 
ninth and tenth Sessiona at that city. This latter 
Council having been diBsoIved by Paul IIL (1548)^ 
its affiuia continaed in a langaid state for the next 
two jvaiB, when Pope Julitts III., the sucoessor of 
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Paul/rorivedb, and transferred U pnca more ^. 
Trent (1551). Another. intermption took place 
at the time when Maurice) Elector of Saxony, had 
made himaelf master of Augsburg, and was march^ 
ing against the Emperor towards Inspmck. It 
was thai agreed to prorogue the Coundl, now m 
its sixteenth S^ion, for two years ; and to assem- 
ble again at the end of that period, if peace should 
happen in the mean time to be established. At 
length) in 1560, Pius IV., summoned the Council, 
for the third and last time, to meet at Trent. 
The session, however, did not commence till 1552 ; 
imd next yeiu* its sittings were finally terminated* . 
- In this Council, matters were not treated in the 
i^d way as they had been at Constance and Basle, 
^where each nation deliberated separately, and thea 
gave their suffrage in common, so that the general 
decision was taken according to the votes of the 
different nations. This form of. deHberatioa waa 
not at all palatable to the Court of Rome, who, in 
pgHer to gain a preponderance in the assemblyi 
thought proper to decide, by a minority of the votes 
of every individual member of the Council. The 
Protestant princes rejected entirely the authority 
of this Council ; which, £ur from terminating the 
dispute, made the schism wider than ever. Ita 
decisions were even condemned by several of the 
Cathotic sovereigns. In France, more e^ecially^ 
it was never formally published, and they expresan 
ly excluded such of its acts of disdpline as they» 
considered contrary to the laws of th^.kingdon^^ 
to the authority of the sovereign, and the maxima 
of the GalUcan Church. 

It is nevertheless certain that this Council was 
instmraental in restoring the tottering power of 
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Ae Bonmi points ; wKtch ivii^i¥«d at ^ sttaie 
^Bs^ a new support bf the iiM^totioii of the Order 
«f the Jemts. Tlie fbnoder of thid order wm 
Igoatiiifl Loyola^ who was bom at the Castle of 
hofc^ in Gnipiiseoa* He made the (kdaration 
<6f his rows m theefaurck of Montmartre at Paiii 
(1594), and obtained from ^aal III. the confirma^ 
^km of his ne^ Society* This order was bonnd) 
bf a particular tow of obedience, more IntinMrteiy 
to tile Oomt of Home ; and became one of the 
nnin instmments of its enormons power. From 
%ttfai ^e Sodety was epeediiy propagated in all 
the othetCktbt^ l^aftss ; they filled citves aad 
courts inth their emas«ies ; undertook mlsi^e«ia 
lo China; Japan^ and tfie Indies ; and under the 
apedMd protection of the S^ of Rome, they wtm 
am pa ss ed in cre^t and wealth every other religl* 
oos ordeh 

• In the midst of these changes which took plaee 
in civil and eccledaitical matterS) we find a new 
Mft^tm art^ng in the poHUcai government of 
Snrope ; the ednsequewee of thoae new ties and 
rdations which had been established aoioi^ the 
dtflRsrent powers since tiie close of the fifteenth 
ce ntwy . PHor to this date, most of tiie European 
States wei-e feeble, because insulated and detached. 
Oocnpied with thehr own particalar interests and 
qoaiTOls^ the nations were little ac^nninted with 
encb oilier, and sddom had any influence on their 
mntnal destinies* The fanlts and imperfectiom in* 
berent in the feodal system had pervaded all £nrope» 
toderip^ed the power and energies of govern^ 
meBt. The sovere^;ns, contimially at war with 
liieir factious and pow^rfinl vassals, could neither 
fimrm plima of ioceign oonqnesty nor carry them intq 
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«xeeati(Mi ; aad Iheir miltttty operations W^ ft 
general withoat unity or effect. [Hence it hap^ 
penedy that in the middle ag^s, changes were 
produced in the different States, which so little 
alarmed their neighbooiSt that it may be said they 
were scarcely eonsdons of their existence. Sudt 
were the conquests of the English in France, which 
might certainly hare compromised the indepen* 
dence of Europe.] 

A combination of causes and ckcnmstances^ 
both physical and moral, produced a rerolution hi 
the manners and goTemmc^ts of mdst of the Con- 
tinental States. The disorders of feudal anarchy 
gradually disappeared ; constitutions better organ« 
ised were introduced; the temporary ieiries of 
nMsak were succeeded by regular and permanenit 
armies ; which contrifairted to humUe Uie exorbitSBt 
power otf the noUes and feudal barons. The con^ 
sequence was, that States formerly weak and ex- 
Imusted^ acquired strength ; while th«r sovereignu; 
' freed from the turbulence and intimidation of their 
vassals, began to extend their poKtical views, and 
to form projects of aggrandisement and conquest. 

From this period the reciprocal iniuence of the 
European Sti^ on each other began to be mani* 
fest. Those who were afrmd for their independ* 
ence, would naturally conceive the idea of a Im^ 
lance of power capable of protecting them agninsl 
the inroads of ambidous and warlike princee* 
Hence those frequent embassies and negociations ; 
those treaties of alliance, sulisidies, and guarantees ^ 
those wars carried on by a genotd combination of 
powers, who deemed themselves obliged to bear m 
part in the common cause ; and hence too those 
projects for establishing checks and barriers oft 
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fiA tfA/utf wUeb oeci^ed the diftsrent courts of 
Enifpe* 

.. £Tbe syBlem ol eqidUbnam or the balance of 
pow€r^ or^isated in Itaty* That peninsnla, sepa* 
nted from the rest of the continent by the sea and 
tie Alpsy had ontstr^>t the other conntries in 
the caren^ of dviHsation. There a mnltitnde of 
independent fltates had been formed, nneqnal in 
point of power and extent ; bnt none of them bad 
snfficiMEit strength to resist the united power of the 
DBsly oi: nsorp dominion oyer them ; while at the 
suae time, none of them were suffidently contemp- 
tihle in point of weakness, as not to be of some 
wei^t m the scale. Hence that rivalry and jea- 
lousy among them, which was incessantly watch-^ 
lag OF^ the progress of tfa^r ne^bonrs ; and 
bme^ too, a seriea of wvn and oonfedeiaeies, 
whoee object was to nudntain some degree of 
e^iality among them; or at least a relative pro^ 
porti<mf which might ins}^ the wei^er willi con* 
I9gf$ and cosfideiMse. The Popes who were ex- 
ioeeding^y active in these transactions, employed 
lA $bek p<4icy to furevent any foreign power from 
interfiniBg, or es^lishmg itself in Italy. The 
doelnno of pditical eqniKbrinm passed the Alps 
aboat tiie end of ihs fifteenth century. The 
House of Austria, which had sud^nly risen to a 
Ugh.pkdb of grandeur, was the fyst against wfaif^ 
hs ^GHte were ^urected.] 

This House, ^icfa derived its origin from Ro- 
dolpb of Hapsburg, who was dected Emperor of 
(Jenuany towards the end of the ;thkteentfa cen- 
tmyp owed its greatness and elevation chiefly 
to. die Imperial dignity^ and the different mu*- 
riage*«lli«ioes. which this same dignity procur* 
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^ it. Mftxmiliafi of Awitm, am of i^ Ea^ 
TOY Frederic III., married Mary of Bitig«iid|l 
(1477), da»^tier and htkeesM of Charke (ho 
Rmhy \m Dake of Burgirody. This aUianeo ae« 
^red to AuBtria tho whole of ihe Low Conntriofly 
including Frenofao-Coaal^, Fhoiders, and Aft(»a» 
PhiKp the Fair, the son of this marriage, eaponani 
the In^uila of Spoki, danghter ei FerdtnaBd tmd 
Imheila of CasOile. They had two aons, Ghailaa 
and Ferdinand, the fopmer of whom, known in faaa« 
tory hy the name of Charles V., inherited the Lmr 
Conntirtes in right <^ his lather Philip (1506). Qa 
the deMh of Ferdin«id, his mateiwal grand^athM 
(1516), he became heir to the whole S^HMok sae# 
oessioQ, whieh comprehended the* kingdoms «f 
8pain, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, together ^wfdi 
Spsnish Ameriea* To these vast possessions wmsm 
idded his palrittomat dominiens in Austria, wUeb 
were transmitted to tim hy his patersal gDandia^ 
tber the E«p«wr Maiimilian L Ahentthe sanao 
time (1519), the Imperial digmiy was) confemad 
on this prince by theefecters ; so thi^ Enrope had 
not seen, einc« the lime of Charlemagne, a mat 
narchy so pow«M as thait of Charlea V. 

This Emperor conelnded a treaty with hi»faira« 
ther Ferdmand, by which he oeded io him all Us 
hereditary possessions in GenDsny. The two hro^ 
thers thos became the fonnders of the two prmaii' 
pal branches of the House of Anstriay^ykc that of 
^in, which began with Charles V., (called 
Charies I. of Spahi), and ended with Charloa IL 
(17O0) ; md that of Getmany, of which Endi«* 
nand I. was the ancestor, and whidi heeame ob# 
4inct HI die male line in the Emparor Charles VL 
(1740). These two hianchosyCkMelyaUiod to e«di 
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iliHi^ aelsd m ooiMen iot dMiulvaiieeaieQt of tkeir: 
a ac ip fc d iaiereattf; maraotrsr they giinad eacb 
libeir ova^ pqparate adfwilafes hy the marriage 
eoaaaziaiis wbicb they formed. Ftrdmand I. of 
ike German tine, miiried Anne (1521), tkter of 
Lass Kkig of Hangary and Behemta, wbo htm^ 
mg faaea skin fay the Turks at the battle of Mot' 
barn (li»26X these two kingdoess derolnMl to Fer« 
#umd of the Baase of Austria. Finally, the mar* 
Migfr whidb Charles V. oantnacted irkh the Infiuit 
Isdbetta, daoghtmr of Emmanuel; Kin^ofPortugal^ 
procured Philip IL of Spain, the son of that mar*^ 
ilage, tkm wbde IBonugueae monarchy, io wliich 
hasoeeeeded o« Uie d^th of Hemy, called the 
Gantioal (1580). So vast an aggrandisemaot af 
pa«^ darned the aavctaigns of Enrope, who he* 
§«i'to aiispeet that the Austrian Fruiiees, of the 
^Muiish and Gennaa line, aonadat unifenal mo« 
aeiafay. The unhanaded amhkioa af Clmrica \U 
Md hia SM Pyiip 11^ ae ufoH aa tint 4if FenHnawl 
U^fpnmdsoa of Ferdiaand I., tended to ooairia 
pioioas ; and all feh the neeessky of unk^ 
ta apfMse a harrier to . this OTenrhelmiog 
power. For a long tiaM the whole policy of £»» 
rape^ :it8 warn ami alUancea, had ao other Qb|eat 
than tia humble the ambilioB of oae aatiao, whose 
paeposdeiSDce seeoMd to threaten the iiherty and 
Mependence of the resL 

[The ayHtam of politieal equilibriam, which from 
Mm period became tfae leading oliject of every 
fisvopeaa cahittet, until it waa undermined by 
«i^«st and arbitrary interferences, and threatened 
to hnry tbevindepMdeaee of Europe in its ruine, 
did iMK aim at BMomaiaiag among the diffi^iun^ 
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•Uties ftn eqnalil^ of power or lerritoriii poetesmois; 
This would hwe been chimerioal. The objoet of 
^is system was to mAbtain a perfect equality^ of 
ngh,ts, in virtue of which the weaker m^t em^&y^ 
in security all that they held by a just claim. £t 
was purely a defensive and preservative system ; 
Bor did it affsct to* put an end to all wm« ; it wmp 
directed solely against the ambition and usurpa- 
tion of conquerors* Its fundamental pripctpW 
was to prevent any one state from acquiring suffi- 
cient powMT to resist the united e^rts of tho 
others.] 

France was the leading power that undertook 
the task of regulating Uie balance against tlio 
House of Austria. Fruteis I. and Henry II. umI 
every effort to excite c<mibiiiatioiis i^faiW Char-* 
les y* Francis was the first sovereign m EfUroptt 
that entered into trealiee of alManee with the' Torice 
against Austria ; and in this way the Porto wna» 
to a certain extent, amalgamated with the pc^ticEal 
system of Europe. So long as thmr object was ta 
eubvm the feudal aristocracy, and the ProtestaiU 
religion in France, Francis and Hemry were sin»« 
Buons defenders of the Germanic sjmtem, and em^ 
tended their protection to the sovereigns of tibe 
Protestant States of the Empire, under the per« 
suasion that all Europe would bend to the Aus* 
trian yoke, if the Emperors of that House sbouUI 
succeed in rendering their power absolute and lie* 
reditary in tiie Empire. Henry IV., Louis Xllf ;; 
and the Caidmals Richelieu and Mazarin, adopted 
the same line of policy. ^ They joined in league 
witii the Ph>testant Princes, and armed by tmnm 
the greats part of Eim>pe against Austria, and 
the Emperor Ferdinand II., whose ambitious de* 
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iigiift.tluF«Rta)^ to rabvtrt ibe eomilitiilHMi of the 
Empire. This was the graml motire for the fa* 
9011ft Thirty Years' War, which was pat an end 
to by ^ treaties of Wes^^ia (1648), and of the 
Pprenees (1659), Fran<» sacoeeded, not how 
erer without prodigious efforts, in supporting the 
Manoe against Austria ; while ^the federative sya*i 
ten of the Empire, consolidated by the former 
•f these treaties, and guaranteed by France and 
Sweden, became a sort of artificifd barrier, for 
pn^senring the equSibrium and the general traU'* 
qnillity of Europe. , 

. It was during &is period that almost every 
UngdiHii in Europe chai^fed th^ condition, and as« 
lumedf by d^;rees, the form which they Imve stiB 
mtwped. The German Empire continued to ex« 
ftnmcH didse calamities to which every goveilH 
wmn% is exposed, when its internal ^rings have lost 
theur v^ur and activity. Private wars and feuds, 
«U^ the laws authorized, were th^ regarded 
as the chief bulwark of the national liberty; 
the ndblesse and the petty states in general^ 
knew »o other justice than what the sword dis^ 
pensed* Oppression, rapine and violence, were 
htcome univeitol ; comuHBrce languished ; and the 
d^nmt provinces of the Empire presented one 
mekncholy scene of ruin and desolation^ The 
expedients that were tried to remedy these dis« 
ocdera^ the truces, the treaties (called the Peace of 
God), and the di£E(Brent confederacies of the Im* 
penal states, served only to palliate, but not to 
fwre the evil. The efforts which some of the 
Emperors made to establish the public tranquil* 
Jiiyon some solid bads, proved equally abortive. 
.. it. was uot until n^ar the en4 pf the fifteenth 
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e«iitiiiy tlifti' die ststee of the £&ii^ inptvsced 
with juster noitoiis of government and ciidl snbor^^ 
dination, consented to the tofU and entire ab<^«^ 
tion of ifeuds and intestine wars. This was ae- 
complished under the reign of Maximilian L, 4iy 
the Perpetual PubUe Peace^ drawn up at the Diet 
of Worms in 1495. All violent means of re^^ese 
among the members of the Germanic Body w«re 
rigorously interdicted; and all who had any qOoK 
plaint to make against each other, were enjoined 
to apply to the regular ooarts oJF justice. Thi^ 
ordinance of the Public Peace, which waa.aftorr 
wards renewed and enlarged in several diets, has 
been regarded, since that toe, as one of the pria-^ 
cipal and fundamental laws of the ^npi^e. 
' The estflhlishment of the Public Peace lemler^ 
ed a reformation necessary in the admhiistratioii; 
6f justice, which had long been in a languid aud 
disordered state. For this purpose, the Imperial 
Chamber, which stft at first at Spire, and was af^ 
terwards transferred to Wetslar, was instituted at 
the Diet of W<H*ms ( 1495). Its object was to judged 
of any differences ^at might arise among the im^ 
mediate members of the Gtf manic body ; as alao 
to receive any appeals that might be referred to 
them from the sub<Hrdini^ tribunals. It was codiw 
posed of a chief or head, called ^e Judge of the 
Chamber, and of a certain number of assessors^- 
chosen from among the electors and independent 
nobility. The institution of the Aulic Council^ 
another sovereign court of the Empire, followed 
soon after that of the Imperial Chamber. Ita 
origin is generally referred to the Diet of Cologne 

il512). Of the same date also is the plan which 
ley adopted of dividing the Empire mto ten 
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€ffd^ as a proper expedient for muntaining the 
|mb^ peace, and fiicilitating the execution of the 
tefitence» of the two Imperial Courts. 0?er each 
of these circles were placed conveners, directors, 
lad colonels, whose duty it- was to superintend 
and cotaomand the troops of their respective dis« 
trkia. 

' The custom of Imperial Capitulations was in* 
trodaced at the thne of the accession of Charles 
W. to ^e Imperia] throne (1519). The Elec- 
tors, apprehensive of the formidable poww of 
that prmce, thou^t proper to limit it by a ca* 
pHalation, which they made him sign and solemn- 
\f swear to observe. This compact between the 
new Emperor and the Electors, renewed under 
tfety subsequent reign, has been always consider- 
ed as the grand charter of the liberties of the Ger- 
iwaic body. ^ 

- The disseftiions on the score of religion that 
liappened about the begbming of the sixteenth 
Mntmy, gave rise to a long series of troubles and 
civil wars, which proved of advantage to the 
House of Austria, by the confirmation of their 
fXiwet in the Empire. The first of these is known 
by the name of the war of Smalcalde, of which 
^ following is a brief sketch. The Emperor 
OmitIm v., in the first diet which he held at 
Worms (1521), had issued an edict of proscrip- 
tion against Luther and his adherents, ordain- 
ing timt they should be treated as enemies of 
the Empire, and prosecuted to the utmost ri- 
gour of the law. The execution of this edict 
Was incessantly urged by the Emperor and the 
Pope s legates, until the whole Empire was in a 
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stMe of conbntttaii. The Oithotie prioees, mt iHm 
instigattoa of Cardinal Campeggio^ asaemblod »t 
Rattsbofme ( 1524), ami (hero adopted mooawoo 
of extreme rigovr, for pnttbigtbo edict iirto ozeco- 
tion within their respective states. The case wss hj 
no means thesarae with the princes and states wW 
adhered to the Reformation, or who gave it their 
protection. To apply the conditions of the edict 
to them, it would have been necessary to cone to 
a civO war, which the more prudent nMnberB of 
the Crermanic body sought to «void» This reli- 
gions schism was still more aggravated at the Diel 
of Aogsbnrg, where the Emperor iasned a decroei 
condemning the Confession of Faith whieh tko 
Protestant princes had presented to. him* Tbia 
decree limited a time within which they Jiram 
commanded, in so far as regarded tfae articles m 
dispute, toiconform to the doctrines of tfae Catbelio 
C^eh. Tli^ urged to extremities, the I^ o jcb* 
tant leaders determined to assemble at Soaalcddo 
before the end of this very year* (1530), where 
they laid the fbnadation of a Utmn, or defeneiira 
alliance, which was afterwards renewed at diffiwenft 
times. John Rrederic, Elector of Saxony* anil 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, declared tbemselvva 
chiefs of this Union. In (^position to this confer 
deracy, the Catholic princes instituted the Smfy 
League ; so called because its object was the d^ 
fence of the Catholic religion. 

Every thing seemed to announce a civil war^ 
wlif n a new irruption of the Turks into Hungary 
and Austria, induced the Catholics to sign, at N«* 
rcmberg (1580), a truce, or accommodation, wkh 
the princes of the Union ; in virtue of wideh, a 
peace between the states of the two religions waa 
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«o«d«M»«ndiq>|irai«dby^tbe£m|wi^ tacoA* 
^iam tUt a Geneml GowtcUf or aiHiie new assembly 
AaM deektejotherwisB. This peace was renevr* 
ed k varioos sofaeeqoeot assemliilies. I'be Piy. 
tMtaat ffiace^ hcnrererv *^ persbted in their r»* 
fittilto addMHrkdge the aotbcMri^ of Couiioils co9» 
voked hy the Popes ; and thair eonfirdwacy da^iy 
iBcetving new aceaanans, the Eatperor^ after haw 
iir »M^ peace "vtt^ FruH^, at Ciepy (1544% 
■MleeBGhndad aa anaistiee ef five yeava with th# 
%n^ resolved ta declare war against theae schia* . 
ntticBy wImh preaimkig «b their viii^t and tbeif 
■toisaUa relatiana with foreign powersy tboiight 
tbrnsehres capaUeaf dictaltng kws to the E i opig» » 
fieiissned an e&tof proscriptian (1546) a^Haat 
ib^Eleetor of Saximy and the Landgrave of Hear 
tt, the two diieis of ^e Uaian; and having en* 
tttsdlnto a aeeret alManoe withX>idce Manner 
•ryoanger braMh of the lunily ji^ Sit)^oayy and ia 
BMrrrialioft of the Eiaator^^he soeeeedad in trma^ 
Mng th^ theatre of war from the Demise to tba 
Bbsw Tfafr Elector being defeat by the Eo^ 
fetnc^^fli an «ctian whkh to^ pdace at Macktonr 
hog {lMn)y fell into the bands of theconqaeror; 
tadtfafr Landgrara of Hesse m^ with the sam^ 
ittfrtiro nuMBiJm afier« The Union of Saaalcaya 
fit tbaar diasohredy and the Emperor, who now 
ter hiaasalf aoastar of Gpermany, assembled a Diet 
tt Angdbmrg^ in which ha acted the part of a dic- 
tator. A large detachment of his troops, billeted 
<ai the ^tf t served as his body gnard, while the 
Msl of hia army was encamped in the neighbour- 
faosd. At this diet, he conSetred on Duke Mati- 
nee tbe JBlect^mde of Sajtony, of which he had de* 
fovedhts pnsonar, John Frederick* The inv<!ftti- 
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tmie of the new Elector to#k place «t Aogtimr; 
(1548) ; and whet deserves to be particul«rl^ re- 
murked in ^is diet is, tbat the Emperor entered 
into a scheme for the en^ mki and extarpatkaa 
of Protestantism,- by compelling the princes and 
states of the Refermi^n to rejoin the Catholic 
Chnrch, by means of a fornrala wbidi he made 
them adopt, known by the name of the If^nim ; 
and which, ^ its preHmiiuffy armgeinent, idlow^ 
ed them only the use of the commnmon in ho^ 
kinds, and the marriage of their priests, nntil the - 
whole matter should he decided by a Ccioadi. 

The yictories of Charles V., which seemed to 
have made him absohite master of the Ea^Nre, 
were soon followed by reverses, which edipsed all 
^ former glory of his reign. The Elector Mamricfti 
tho!Ogh indebted to him for his new dignity) thenght 
he might take advantage of the distressed condn 
tion to which that priiice was rechieed by the low* 
slate of his finances, to make a new afttmpt to li- 
mit his aathority, and restore the Protestant reli* 
gien. With this view, having inKsted some of tbe 
princes of the Empire in his canse, and eonchHied 
a secret treaty with Henry II. of Fhuioe» at 
ChMnhord, he marched with such rapid i ty agaknl 
ikie Emperor, that he neariy surprised hhn at 
Inspmck, and obliged Imn to have recoorse to ^tm 
mediation of his brodier Ferdinand, whmijt treaty 
was concladed with Maurice, which was signed at 
Passan (1552). There die liberty of the IVotes- 
tmt worship was sanctioned ; and it was agreed 
that a General Cooncil shoald be sonmoned to 
draw up the articles of a s<dki and permaaeai 
peace between the states of both rriigions. 
' This diet, which was long retarded by poKtind 
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mmtBi ^ oot aa0iDnibi# ti Atigsbni^ tOl the ymt 
(15&5). Thare a deftnhtw petsce was flOoeMkkl 
dtt die Btilijeet of religion, and k was ordained that 
liaib P^Nrteetant and CatMIc slates sbmikl enjoy a 
perfect IRierty of worship ; and that no rennioft; 
^old ever be attempled by any other than aoii- 
cAAe means. The seciilarising of the eeclesiastio 
Mrefimaesi whidi th^ Protestant pHnces had it^ 
troditeed into their states, wi»mt^ed ; bnt there 
was one of the articles of the treaty whieh em« 
[Mfeisly provided, that every prelate or churehsiatty 
who renounced his ancient fmth to embraee the^ 
Q^akmamt of Angebarg, should lose his benefice* 
This latter clanse, knoam by the name €i Eo6h*^ 
tkutieai JRaerve, did not pass bnt With the most 
deamnined opposition. 

- Difiisrencea of more kinds than one sprung 
from liiis treaty of peace, — ^the articles of which 
Acb party interpreted to their own advantage* 
Wtaee those stratagenas whioh ^ length oe* 
eanoned a new war.^Miat of the Thirty Years.' 
The Protestant Princes and Slates^ wishing tO' 
pipovide for their own security, andT to pat an 
end to diose arbitrary measures, of which thejr 
^Mvght they had reason to <ioa^^h», ass^nbied at 
Heilbnmn (1594), and there laid the fouadatton of 
amew union, which was confirmed in the assem* 
WkmhsM at Halle, in Saabia, in the years 1608 and 
IftK^i The chief promoter of this union waa 
Henry IV. of Franee, who designed to use it as a^ 
cheek on Aetorabttionof the House of Austria ; and 
as a mwaas for carrying into execution the grfind< 
prejec^ which he meditated with regard to the pa^ 
ofication of Europe. He conclmled an idHanoa 
wiUt-lfa^ Princes of the Oniony tmd det^mined the^ 
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munberof tioopstobe fvrmthed byeitebof iht^ 
cootracting parties. The Catholic princes axA 
States, afraid of being taken unawares, reiiewe4 
tbeir League, which they signed at WocbBbnig 
(1609). The rich duchy of Jnliers, wbidi ba4, 
become vacant this same year, was contes|«d by 
several claimants ; and as Austria was e<|naUy .dc^. 
sirous of possessing ity this was made the oceanjon^ 
of raising pow^ul armieyi in France, Gennao]?^: 
Italy, and tbo Low Countries. A coQsidenibl% 
mwnber of troops bad ahready taken the field^. 
about the beginning of the year 1610, u4ien thct; 
uneypected d^itb of Henry IV. discpne^fted all 
their measures. This dianged the politics of tb^ 
Erench coiut, and also induced the Princes of tb%. 
Union to conclude a treaty with the League,^****, 
the artidefl of which were signed at Muaidi luul 
Wildstett (1610). 

, In this manner the resentment of both partial^, 
was 8U^)ended for the moment; but the €»iifli(% 
of their disumon still remainedt which atlei^nl^ 
(1618) kindled a war. that extended from Boi^ 
hernia over all Germany, and involved, in oonraii 
of time, a great part of Europe. The UMory^ c^ 
ibis tedious war, in which politics had as greiHk-ia» 
share as zeal for religion, may be divide<l into fonrt 
principal periods, namely, the Fidatine, the 0%. 
nish, the Swfsdisb, and th^ French war, FCTtd#V. 
rick v., Elector Palatine, and head of the Proton 
tant Union, haying been raised to the throne by tbi^ 
Bohemian States (1619), which bad rebelledi i^^ 
gainst the Emperor Ferdinand II., engaged in ^^ 
war with that prince ; but being deserted by bis al« 
lies, and defeated at the battle of Prague (1620),,^ 
he was dri?tii from Bc^mia} and stripped of all hii|» 
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^Muiiioikg» The viet^ous arms of Austria soon 
<i9rt«|ded tileir eonqaeeto over a great part of the 
Ba^nre* 

- Christian IV., King of Dbnmaric, who was in 
^ffiwiee with most of the Protestant princes, next 
wdertook rfie defence of the federal system j but 
M was not more fortunate th«i the Elector Pala- 
Ifee had heen. Being defeated by Tilly, at the 
f^um battle of Lntzen (16S6), he was compelled 
^ ftbaadon the cause of his allies, and to sign a 
JV"*te peace wiA the Empe^r at Lnbeck 
(1629). Gastavus Adolphns, King of Sweden» 
fBt^ the career of the Danish monaich. En- 
00i&aged by Fnuice, he pat himaelf at the head 0^ 
Ae Protestant princes, with the view of checking 
Ae ttDbjtioQs projects of Ferdinand II., who, by 
'■Mins of his general, Wallenstein, whom he bad 
<xeated Duke of Friedland, and invested in the 
ftidiy of Mecklenburg, was dictating the law Uk 
w^whole Empire, and eren threatening the king- 
Mi of the North. Nothing could be more 
f^mcM tbtti ^e campaigns of the Swedish hera 
* Goimny, and the yictories which he obtiuned 
ttLeipsie (1631), and Lntzen (1632) ;.bQt baymg 
hea ibiin in ^e latter action, the affiurs of the 
Stttdes began to decline ; aod they were totally 
i^bed by the defeat ndiich tbe^i sustained at Nord- 
%Ri (1634). From ^at time the Elector of 
way, John George I., renounced the alliance 
•f Sweden; and in yielding up Lusace tothe Em- 
Pttar, he cmisMited to a separate treaty of peace, 
^Uch waa aigned at Pn^e ( 1635). - 

h waa at this period that France, which till then 
M but feebly supported ihe Swedes and the Pro* 
Priacesy thought it 'of advantage to her in? 
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terests to undertake their defence against AnsWSa.'^ 
Having declared war against Spain, ehe inarched ' 
numerous armies at once into Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries. Bernard, Prince 
of Saxe Weimar, and the three French Generals,- 
Guehriant, Turenne, and the Duke d'Enghien, sig--^ 
nalized themselves hy their exploits in the Impe-' 
rial war; while the disciples of Gustavus Adolptius,' 
Banier, Torstenston, and Wrangel, distinguished 
themselves at the head of the Swedish armies, in 
the various campaigns which took place, from the 
year 16S5 till the conclusion of the peace. Ne- 
ver were negotiations more tedious or more cohi- 
plicated than those which preceded the treaty of 
Westphalia. The preliminaries were signed M^ 
Hamburgh in 1641 ; hut the opening of the Con* 
gress at Munster and Osnabnrg, diid not take 
place till 1644. The Counts D*Avaux and Ser- 
vien, the plenipotentiaries of Francf , shared wi^ 
Oxetn^em and Salvins, the Swedish Envoys, the 
principal ghMy of this negotiation, whkh was pr o^ 
tracted on purpose, as the belligerent powers were 
daily expecting to see the events of the war dmnge 
in their favour. It was not until the ^ih of Oc- 
tober 1648, that the peace was finally signed «l 
Munster and Osnabui^. 

This peace, which was renewed io every sobee* 
qnent treaty, and made a fundamental law of ^e 
Empire, fixed definitively the constitntion of ^ 
Grennanic Body. The territorial rights of Ae 
ftates, known by the natne of mtperiof^ — lSk9 
privilege of making alliances With elu^h other, mid 
with foreign jpfwers — and advising whh tb^ Em- 
peror at the Diets, in every tt^g that ooHcemedl 
the general administration of tl^ Empire, wer^ 
^'Onfirmed to them in the most authentic maimer^ 
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and goaranteed by the consent of foreign powers. 
As to ecclesiastical affairs, the Religious Peace of 
1555 was confirmed anew, and extended to those 
who were known by the name of the Reformed^ 
or Calvinists, The state of religion, the forms 
of public worship, and the enjoyment of ecclesi- 
astical benefices, throughout the whole Empire, 
were regulated according to the decree, called 
Ud possidetis, of the 1st of January 1624, which 
was termed the normalj or decretory year. In 
this treaty, France obtained, by way of indemnity, 
the sovereignty of the three bishoprics, Metz, 
Ton], and Verdun, as well as that of Alsace. 
The compensation of the other parties interested, 
.WIS settled in a great measure at the expense of 
the Church, and by means of secularizing several 
bishoprics and ecclesiastical benefices. 

Brides Pomerania and the city of Wismar, Swe- 
dengot the archbishopric of Bremen, and the bishop- 
ric of Verden. To the House of Brandeburg, they 
assigned Upper Pomerania, the .archbishopric of 
J^fagdeburg, the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Min- 
den, and Camm. The House of Mecklenburg 
received, in lieu of the city of Wismar, the bi- 
shoprics of Schwerin and Ratzeburg. The prince* 
ly abbey of Hinchfeld was adjudged to the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, and the altemity of the bish- 
Qprie of Osoabui^, to the House of Brunswick-Ln- 
aefanig. An eighth Electorate was instituted in 
fimmr of the Elector Palatine, wlM>m the Empe- 
ior» dnring the war, had divested of his dig9^r» 
nAfeb, with the Upper Pdatanale^ Im had oooferrad 
a^^.Diike:of Bavaria, 

Iks .gnaler part of die proHaees known by 
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tba OMne of the Low Coimtiaes, made part; ot thtt 
ancienlf kingdom) of LoiTaiiie» wlach had be«a mut- 
ed- to the Gemnaa Empice since the tenth c^itury. 
Thi& principal of these had heen acquired by the 
Dukes of Bm^ndy, who made them over^ with 
other estates, to the House of Austria (1477). 
Charles V. added' the proyinces of Friedaud, Gro- 
mngeuy and* Gueldoes^ to the states to which he* 
hftd^ succeeded in Bucgundjr« He united the se-- 
fsenteen. psovinces of the Low Countries into one 
a^d the same government ; and mrdered, hy the: 
Pragmatic which he published (1549), ihat they 
should never henceforth be disunited. This same 
p^ce» at the diet o£ Augsburg (1548), entered 
itito a negociation with the Germanic Body, in 
TJrlue of whioh he consented to put these pro- 
vinces under their protectioa; under condition, of 
theur observing the public peace, and paying into 
the exchequer of die Empire double tfae^ oontri- 
b«tifin of an Electonate. He guaranteed to the. 
princes of the Low Countries a. vote and a seat. 
at(tbe Diet, as chiefbof t^e circle of Burgundy. 
Tb^se provinces^.moittover, were.to>be conodered 
as free and independent sovereignties, without be-' 
ing subject to the jurisdiction either of the Empire 
or, of the Imperial Chamber, who. wese not au- 
thorized tx> proceed against diem« eaoept whea. 
they were found in arrears with the payment a$, 
their contingent^, or when they infringed the Iwm 
of the public peace.. 

. Charies V. having transfierred tii^ countiies^to. 
his son, Bfailip U.. of Spain,, they wece thes itfoor- 
porated with the Spanish . monarchy ; and it waa. 
under the reigutof tlda latter prince that those 
troubles began which^gave rise to the Befmblic of 
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die United PtDvraces of tlie Low Coimtries. The 
true origin of these troubles is to foe found in the 
despotisna of RnKp II., and in his extrayi^;ant and 
faiatical zeal for the Gatiiolic religion. Thn 
prince, the (kdared enemy of the rights and Kber* 
ties «f the Behgic Provinces, was mortified to wit* 
nesstbe religious privileges which they enjoyed; 
under h,vom bf whidh llie doctrines 6( me Re« 
formation were dmly making new progress. ' Be<* 
ing resohfvd to extirpate this new faith, togedier 
with the political ttberties which served to protect 
it) he imrodueed the tribunal of the Inijuisition 
(1559), as the most snre and infdlible support uf 
despotism. With tlie consent and authority of 
Pope Paul IV., be suppressed, for this pnrtN>sey 
the metrtipolitab and diocesan rights which the 
anJlAiyiopB «nd bishops of the Empire and of 
France had exercised in the Low Countries ; h€f 
intttitted ifbree new bishoprics at Utrecht, Cani- 
bncff and Malines ; and under t^ir jurisdictiou 
he pot thirteen new bieAlapricd which he had 
erected, besides those of Arras and Tourpay. Hav- 
ing in ^is w«y augmented the number of his sa- 
t^tes in tlie assembly of tihe States-General, h^ 
rappv^saed a great multitude of abbeys and mo- 
mteries, the revenues of which he applied to the 
endowment -of his newly made bishoprics. 

These innovations, added to the publication of 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, according to 
his orders, excited a very geneml discontent. The 
r^eated remonstrances on the part of the States, 
huring produced no effect on the inflexible mind 
<jf Philip, the nobility took the resolution of Borm- 
iag a confederacy at Breda, known by the name 
€f tlie Compromise. - The confederates drew Up 
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a reqnesty which was addressed to Margaret of 
Austi^a, the natural daughter of Charles V., and 
Regent of the Low Countries, under the King of 
Spain. Four hundred gentlemen, headed by 
Henry de Brederode, a descendant of the ancient 
Counts of Holland, and Louis of Nassau, brother 
to the Prince of Orange, repaired to Brussels 
0^66), and there presented this request, which 
may be considered as the commencement of the 
troubles in the Low Countries. It was on this 
account that the name of Gtwux or Beggars was 
given to the Confederates, which has become so 
famous in the history of these wars. 

About this same time, the populace collected in 
mobs in several towns of the Low Countries, and fell 
upon the churches and monasteries ; and having brok* 
en down their altars and images, they introduced the 
exercise of the Protestant religion by force. The 
storm, however, was calmed; the Calliolic wor- 
ship was reestablished every where; and the con* 
federacy of the nobles dissolved, several of whom, 
distrustful of this apparent tranquillity, retired 
to foreign countries. William Prince of Orange, 
Louis of Nassau, the Counts de Culemburg and 
Berg, and the Count de Brederod^, were in the 
number of these emigrants. Philip II., instead of 
adopting measures of moderation and clemency, 
according to the advice of the Regent, was deter- 
mined to avenge, in the roost signal manner, thia 
outrage against his religion and the majesty of bis 
throne. He sent the famous Duke of Alba or 
Alva into the Low Countries, at the bead of an 
army of 20,000 men (1567). The Regent then 
gave in her resignation. A general terror over- 
spread the country. Vast numbers of maini£u> 
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tarers and meri'hants took refuge in England, cai^ 
rying along with them their arts and their indus- 
try. Hence the commerce and manufactures of 
the Low Countries, which had formerly been the 
most flourishing in Europe, fell entirely into d&- 
cay. 

The Duke of Alva, immediately on his arrival 
established a tribunal or court, for investigating the 
excesses that had been committed during these com- 
motions. This council, which the Fleminfifs called the 
** Council of Blood, '' informed against all those who 
had been in any way concerned with the Beggars^ (b 
aort of Huguenots) ; who had frequented their preach- 
ings, contributed to the support of their ministeffs 
or the building of their churches ; or harboured and 
protected these heretics, either directly or indirectly. 
Before this council, whose only judges tirere the 
Duke of Alva and his confidant John de VargM, 
were cited high and low, without distinction ; and 
all those whose wealth excited their cupidity. 
There they instituted proceedings against the ab- 
sent and the present, the dead and the living, and 
confiscated their goods. Eighteen thousand per- 
sons perished by the hands of the executioner, and 
more than 30,000 others were entirely ruined. 
Among the number of those illustrious victims of 
Alva's cruelty, were the Counts Egmont and Horn, 
who were both beheaded. Their execution excit- 
ed a general indignation, and was the signal of re- 
volt and civil war throughout the Low Countries. 

The Beggars, who seemed almost forgotten, be- 
gan to revive ; and were afterwards distinguished in- 
to three kinds. All the malcontents, as well as the 
tiberents of Luther and Calvin, were called aimpljr 
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by this name. Those were called Beggars ojT^ 
Woods^ who concealed themsekes in the forests 
and marshes ; never sallying forth but in the night* 
to< commit all sorts of excesses. Lastly, the Mari- 
time or Marine Beggars^ were those who employ- 
ed themselves in piracy ; infesting the coasts, and 
making descents on the country. 

It was in this nituation of affairs that the Prince of 
Orange, one of the richest proprietors in the Low 
'Cowi tries, assisted by his brother the Count of Nas- 
sau, assembled different bodies of troops in the Em- 
pire, with which he attacked the Low Countries in 
aeveral places at once (1658). Failing in these firat 
attempts, he soon changed his plan ; and associat- 
ing the Marine Beggars in the cause, he ventured 
to attack the Spaniards by sea. The Beggars, en- 
couraged by that Prince, and William Count de 
la Mark, sumamed the Boar of Ardennes, took the 
city of Brille by surprise (1572), situated in the 
Isle of Voom, and regarded as the stronghold of 
the new republic of the Belgic Provinces. The 
capture of the port of Brille caused a revolution 
in Zealand. All the cities of that province, except 
Middleburg, opened their gates to the Beggars ; 
and their example was followed by most of the 
towns in Holland. An assembly of the States of 
this latter province met this same year at Dort, 
where they laid the foundation of their new re- 
public. The Prince of Orange was there declared 
Stadtholder or Governor of the provinces of Hol- 
land, Zealand, Friesland, and Utrecht ; and they 
agreed never to treat with the Spaniards, except 
by common consent. The public exercise of the 
leformed religion was introduced, according to the 
form of Geneva. 

This rising republic becama piorc firmly c- 
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jrtaUi^bed in consequence of several advantagee 
which the Confederates bad gained over the Spa- 
Biards, whose troops being badly paid, at length 
mutinied ; and breaking out into the greatest dis- 
orders, they pillaged several cities, among others 
Antwerp, and laid waste the whole of the Low 
Countries. The States General, then assembled at 
Brussels, implored the assistance of the Prince of 
Orange and the Confederates. A negociation was 
then opened at Ghent (1576), between the States 
of fimssels, and those of Holland and Zealand ; 
where a general anion, known by the name of the 
PacificcUion of Ghent, was signed. They engaged 
mutually to assist each other, with the view of ex- 
pelling the Spanish troops, and never more per- 
mitting them to enter the Low Countries. The 
Confederates, who were in alliance with Queen 
Elizabeth of England, pursued ihe Spaniards every 
where, who soon saw themselves reduced to the 
•ingle provinces of Luxemburg, Limburg, and 
Kamur. 

They were on the point of being expelled from 
these also, when the government of the Low 
Countries was intrusted to Alexander Fames6, 
IVince of Parma. Equally distinguished as a po- 
litician and a warrior, this Prince revived the Spa- 
nitih interests. Taking advantage of the dissensions 
which had arisen among the Confederates from the 
diversity of their religious opinions, he again re- 
duced the provinces of Flanders, Artois, and 
Hainault, under the Spanish dominion. He took 
the city of Maestricht by assault, and entered into 
a negociation with the States- General of the Low 
Countries at Cologne, under the mediation of the 
Emperor Rodolph II., the Pope, and some of the 
princes of the Empire. This negotiation proved 
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unsuccessful ; biit the Prince of Orange, foreseeing 
that the general confederacy could not last, con- 
ceived the plan of a more intimate union among 
the Provinces ; which he regarded as the most fit 
to make head against the Spaniards. He fixed on 
the maritime provinces, such as Holland, Zealand, 
and Friealand ; and above all, on those whom the 
same religious creed, viz. the Calvinistic, bad at- 
tached to the same interests. The commerce of 
Holland, and Zealand, and Friesland, began to 
make new progress daily. Amsterdam was rising 
on the ruins of Antwerp. The flourishing state of 
their marine rendered these provinces formidable 
by sea ; and gave them the means not only of re- 
pelling the efforts of the Spaniards, but even of 
protecting the neighbouring provinces which might 
join this tjnion. Such were the motives which in- 
duced the Prince of Orange to form the special con- 
federacy of the Seven Provinces, the basis of which 
he laid by the famous treaty of Union concluded at 
Utrecht (1579). That Union was there declared 
perpetual and indissoluble ; and it was agreed that 
the Seven Provinces, viz. those of Ghieldres, 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht; Overyssel, Freialanrf, 
and Groningen, should henceforth be considered as 
one and the same Province. Each of these, never- 
theless, was guaranteed in the possession of their 
rights and privileges — that is, their absolute supe- 
riority in every thing regarding their own internal 
administration. 

[We may remark, however, that these insurrec- 
tionary provinces had riot originally the design of 
forming a republic. Their intention, at first, was 
only to maintain their political privileges ; and 
they did not absolutely shake off the Spanksb 
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aothority until they desptured of reconciliation. 
Moreover, they repeatedly offered the sovereignty 
of their States to different foreign princes ; and it 
was not till the Union of Utrecht that the Seven 
Provinces became a federal republic. Conse- 
quently every thing remained on its ancient foot- 
ing; and some of the provinces even retained 
tbeir Stadtholders or governors, at the head of their 
admmistration. Hence that mixture of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, which prevailed in these 
countries ; and hence, too, the feeble tie which 
united them with each other, and which would 
probably have speedily broken, if Holland had 
not, by its riches and its power, obtained an in- 
fluence and a preponderance which maintained the 
Union.] 

The declaration of the independence of the 
United Provinces did not take place till 1581 ; 
when the Prince of Orange induced the States- 
General to make a formal proclamation of it, out 
of revenge for the furious edicts of proscription 
which the Court of Spain had issued against him. 
The Prince, however, was assassinated at Delft in 
1564 ; ' and the Spaniards took advantage of tlie 
consternation which this event bad sprei^ among 
the Confederates, to reconquer most of the pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries. The general Con- 
federacy languished away by degrees; and the 
Union of Utrecht was the only one maintained 
aoiong the Seven Provinces. This new republic, 
which was in strict alliance with England, not 
only made head against the Spaniards, but gained 
a considerable increase of strength by the vast 
Bwnbers of refugees from the different Belgic 
provinces, who took shelter tber6 ; as well as from 
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France, where the peraecation still raged ^itAettiMf 
against the Protestaate. It is calculated that after 
the taking of Antwerp by the Pnnee of Panmi in 
1585, above a hnndred thousand of tiiese ftigttives 
transported themselves to Holland and Amster- 
terdam, carrying with them their weaMi and ^&r 
industry. 

From tins date the commerce of the Confeder^ 
ate States increased every day ; and in 1595 they 
extended it as fear as India and the Eastern Seas^ 
The Dutch India Compaay was escaUi^ed m 
1602. Besides the exclusive commence of Iiidi% 
which was guaranteed to them by their chaneiv 
they became Hkewise a political body, «nder the 
sovereignty of the States-G^Mral .of the United 
Pi'ovinces. Supported by a formidable marina, 
they acquired vast influence in the East by their 
conquests over the Portuguese, whom they iMa- 
possessed by degrees of all their principal esta- 
blishments in India. The Spaniards, finding their 
efforts to reduce the Confederates by force of 
arms inefiectual, set on foot a negeciation at Ant- 
werp (1609), under the mediation of France and 
England; in consequence of which, a truce af 
twelve years was concluded betwe^i Spain aad 
the United Provinces. It was chiefly during this 
time that the Confederates extended thenr caol- 
merce over.all parts of the globe, while their ma- 
rine daily increased in strength and importance ; 
which soon raised them to the rank of beai^ the 
second maritime power, and gave them a deciuve 
influence over the political affairs of Europe. 

At the expiry of this truce, hostilities were re- 
newed with Spain. The Dutch carried on the 
war for twenty-five years with great glory, uiuklr 
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tfeaiiB)»ce8 «¥ l^ir StadAoldeis, Maurice and 
Henry Frederic, Princes of Orange, who discover- 
ed gieait mi&aity^tidents. One event, wMeb proved 
fupoon^le for tii« Repoblieans, was the war that 
bfoke ost between France and Spain, and which 
was followed hy a strict alliance between France 
aad the Scates-Genm^» The partkion of the 
SfMBiBh Netheriands was settled by this treaty ; 
aoA the- allied powers entered into an engagMnent 
neter to- make peaee or truce with Spain, exeept 
by conunoa cansent. This latter clause, however, 
SA n0t pcevvBt the States-Genersd from conclud- 
iog at Minister a separate peace wdth Spain, to 
the exolneion of Fiance (1^48). By this peace 
the Kii^ of Spain admondec^ed the United Fro- 
Tiaeea av fcee and independant States^; be gave up 
te tkem all the (daoes wincfa they had seized in 
Bmbonty flicmdeiB and Limbni^, viz. Bois^e^Duc, 
B«fgen-op«-Zoom, Breda, and Maestricht ; as also 
their possessions in the East imd West Indies, in 
Asifl^ Africa, and America. The closing of the 
Sefaeld,. which was granted in fovour of the United 
Pravtnoee, entirely ruined tlie city of Antwerp, 
aod akmb out the Spanish Netherlands foam all mar 
ritiaae commerce. 

fhe foudal system, of the Swiss, idiich had ori* 
ginafeed in liie fourteenth century, acquired a new 
iaportance towards tlie end of the fifteenth, by rea* 
Ha» of the success of the confederates in their wax 
vdth Oiarles Duke of Burgundy* This prince, who 
waa'of a hot and- turbulent spirit, was constantly oc^ 
copied with projects of conquest* Taking sd vantage 
of the rwioiB state of ^e finances of the Archdidca 
Sig ismmd of Axstria, he induced him to sell him 
the. temtoriea of Briagau and Als«:e, with the 
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right of repurchase (1649). Peter de HAgenivM^ 
a gentleman of Alsace, who had been appointed 
governor of these countries by the Duke, had op- 
pressed the Austrian subjects, and harassed the wh<^ 
neighbouring states ; especially the Swiss. Hie 
complaints which were made on this score to the 
Duke, having only rendered Hagenbach still more 
insolent, the Swiss, with the concurrence of seve- 
ral states of the Empire, paid down, at Basle, the 
sums stipulated in the contract for repurchasug 
the two provinces ; and, by force of anus, they 
reestablished the Austrian prince in the possesaiou 
of Alsace and Brisgau. They even went so far as to 
institute legal proceedings against Hagenbach, who 
was in consequence beheaded at Brisach in 1474. 

The Duke, determined to avenge tins in* 
suit, assembled an army of a hundred thonsuid 
men, with which he penetrated through Franche^ 
Comti into Switzerland. He was defeated in the 
first action, which took place at Granson (1476); 
afiter which he reinforced his troops, and laid siege 
to Morat. Here he was again attacked by the 
Swiss, who killed eighteen thousand of his men, 
and seized the whole of his camp and baggage. 
The Duke of Lorrain, an ally of the Swiss, wms 
then restored to those states of which the Duke of 
Burgundy had deprived him. Thb latter prince, 
in a great fury, came and hud siege to Nancy. . 
The Swiss marched to the relief of this pkce^ 
where they fought a third and last batUe with the 
Duke, who was here defeated and skin (1477). 

These victories of the Svnaa over the Dnka mi 
Borgnndy, one of the notf powofol prtneen.«£ 
his time, raised the £une of their arma; and mndb 
thek friendship and alliance be courted by the .€nt 
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•i»¥ereigiis in Europe, especially by France. Their 
eanfederaey, which had formerly been composed 
of only eight cantons, was augmented by the ac- 
cession of two new states, Friburg and Soleure> 
i^ich were enrolled in the number of cantons. 

From this time the Swiss were no longer afraid 
to break the ties that boupd them to' the Germanic 
Body, as members of the ancient kingdom of 
A:r\e8. Tlie Diet of Worms, in 1495, having 
granted the Emperor Maximilian succours against 
the French and the Turks, the Swiss alleged their 
kamanities, and their alliance with France, as a 
pretext for refusing their contingent of supplies. 
Thfe demand, however, was renewed at the Diet of 
lindaujin 1496, which required them to renounce 
liKsir alliance with France, and accede to the Lea- 
1^ of Swabia ; as also to submit themselves to the 
Imperial Chamber, and the law of the public peace ; 
and to furnish their quota for the support of that 
Chamber, and the other contributions of the Em- 
pire. All these demands Were resisted by the 
i^lf«tic Body, who regarded them as contrary to 
tkeir rights and privileges. Meantime the Grisons 
iMid allied themselves with the Swiss, in order to 
crfHain their protection under the existing differences 
between them and the Tyrolese. 

The Emperor Maximilian seized this pretext 
for making war against the Cantons. Being de- 
mnva of vindicating the dignity of the Empire, 
irtiich had been outraged by the Swiss, -and of a- 
▼eoging the insults offered to bis own family, he 
4timd up the League of Swabia to oppose them ; 
mad attaekbd them in different points at mice. 
Cigfit^ baittles were fought in succession) in course 
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of diat cunptign ; idi of whicb, with one Mtttvy 
exception, were m favour of tbe Swiss, while the 
Imperialists lost more than twenty tbonsand maa. 
Maxiimlian and fais allies, the Swabiaa Leagoe, 
then came tq the resolution of making their peMe 
with the Cantons, whidi was conclu^d at Basle 
(1499). Both parties made a mutual resdtutiott 
of what they had wrested frojn each other ; and k 
was agreed, that the differences between the Ena* 
peror, as Count of Tyrol, and the Grisons, ahovld 
be brought to an amicable termination. Thia peace 
forms a memorable era in the history of the He^ 
vetic Confederacy, whose indepoidwice, with v^ 
g^ to the German Emperor, was fma that tiaie 
considered as decided; although no mentidn of 
this was made in the treaty, and althou^ the 
Swiss still continued for some Ume to request ftom 
the Emperors the confirmation of their imanunitieg. 
Two immediate cities of the Empire, those ef 
Basle and Schauff hansen, took occasion, from these 
latter events, to solicit their admissicm into, the 
Confederacy. They were reci»yed aa allies, uadbr 
the title of Cantons (1501) ; and the territory of 
Appenzel, which was admitted in like mamicif' 
(1513), formed the thuteenth and last Canton. 

The alliance which the Swiss had kept up with 
France, since the reigns of Charles VII. mad 
liouis XL, tended gready to secure the independ* 
ence of the Helvetic Body. ^ This alliance, w^ch 
Louis XL had made an instrument for h^nabliag 
the power of the Duke of Burgundy, was never 
but once brok^i, in the reign of Louis XII., oa 
account of the Holy League, into which tho Swiaa 
were drawn by the intrigues oi the Bishap of Skm 
(1512). The French were then expelled from the 
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t e r rito r y by the Swiss, who placed tbere 
tbe Dvike Maximiltan Sforsa. It was in gratitiide 
fir tfan serrice, lliat the dake ceded to the Swiss, 
I17 a treaty which was condaded at Basle, the 
limr bailiwicks of LogaiK^, Locarno, Mendrisio 
and ValoHiffoggio, which he disniemberod from the 
Mibaaip. Tboagh conquerors at the battle of No- 
▼ara the Swiss experieiiced a sangiunary defeat 
at Marigaano ; whea they jadged it for their inte*- 
lest to renew their i^iaaco with France (1513). 
A treaty of perpetaal peace was signed at Fri- 
bafg' between ^esetwo States (1516), which was 
aaoB alter followed by a aew treaty of alliance, 
Qsnckided with Francis I. at Laceme (1521), and 
legaiarly renewed aader the sabseqnent reigns. 

The change which took place in religion, at ihe 
bs^nnaag of the sixteenth oentary, extended its 
nineBoe to Switzerland, where it kindled the flame 
ef ciril discord. Fimr cantons, those of Zurich, 
Berae, Scbanffhausea, and Basie, renouncing en- 
ttfely the Romish faith, had embraced the doc- 
tnoBa of Zuingle and Cal?in ; while two others, 
riz» Glaris and Appenzel, were divided between the 
old and ^ new onions. The Reformation baring 
likewise foand its way iato ^ common bailiwidis^ 
^Catholic Castoas rose in oppoution to it ( 1 53 1 ) ; 
denying liberty of conscience to the inhabitants. 
Hence, a war iffose between the Cantons of the 
tva religions ; which, howoTer, was terminated the 
same year by a treaty of peace, gaaranteeing to 
such parishes within the bailiwicks as had embra- 
esd the new doctrines, the liberty of still adhering 
to them. The same roFolation extended to Gene- 
ia» whose inhabitants had declared solemnly in fa* 
nmr of the refcHmed worship, and erected them-^ 
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selves bto a free and iodependent repn1>lic(1584)«' 
'Tbe church of Gc^neva, under the direction of Cal" 
vio, hecame the centre and citadel of the Reformation ; 
while the academy founded in that city, produced 
a y^Bt number of theologians and celebrated scho- 
lars. It was at this time that the duke of Savoy 
planned the blockade of Geneva, to enforce cer- 
tain ancient rights which lie claimed over that city ; 
but the Bernese espoused the cause of the Gene- 
vans, in virtue of the treaties of common citizen- 
ship which subsisted between them. This Canton 
having entered into alliance with Francis I., de- 
clared war against the duke of Savoy ( 1536); and 
in less than three months took from him the Pays 
de Vaud. Being desirous of interesting their neigh- 
bours the Friburgers in their cause, they invited 
them to take possession of all those places that 
might suit their convenience ; and it was on this 
occasion that the city of Friburg acquired the prin- 
cipal part of its tierritory. These acquisitions were 
confirmed to the two Cantons, by the treaty whielt 
the Bernese concluded at Lausanne with the duke' 
of Savoy (1564). 

The Grerman Empire from time to time renew- 
ed its pretensions on Switzerland, and the Impe- 
rial Chamber usurped an occasional jurisdiction' 
over one or other of the Cantons. Negociations 
for a general peace having commenced at Mnnsier 
and Osnaburg, the thirteen Cantons sent their mi- 
nister or envoy to watch over the interests of the 
Helvetic Body at that congress ; and they obtain- 
ed, through the intervention of France and Swe- 
den, that in one of the articles of the treaty it 
should be declared, that the city of Basle, and the 
other Swiss Cantons, were in posseesiob <^ Ml li« 
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lerty, and independent of the Empire, and in no 
respect subject to its tribonals. 

In Italy, the authority of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, which had silently declined during the pre- 
ceding centuries, languished more and more under 
the long and feehle reign of Frederic III. At 
length it was reduced to the mere ceremony of co- 
ronation, and the simple exercise of some honorary 
and feudal rights, such as the investitures which 
the Imperial Court continued to grant to the vas- 
lals of Lombardy. Although the Imperial dignity* 
implied the royalty of Italy, which was considered 
u indissol^bly united to it, nevertheless it was the 
costom that the Kings of Germany should have 
themsekes crowned separately, Kings of Italy at 
Milan, and Emperors at Rome. Frederic III., 
hariag had certain reasons for avoiding his coro- 
nation at Milan, rpceived from the hands of Pope 
Nicholas V., in his own capital, the two crowns 
of Italy and Rome. Maximilian I., being pre- 
vented by the Venetians from repairing to Italy for 
bis coronation (1508), was content to take the 
^tle o{ Emperor Electy which his successors in the 
Empire have retained till the present time. 
Ouirles V. was the last Emperor to whom the 
Pope, Clement VII„ adpiinistered this double co- 
ronation of King of Italy and Emperor, at Bologna, 
10 1530. 

The Popes, the Kings of Naples, the Dukes of 
Milan, and the Republics of Venice and Florence, 
weve the principal powers that shared among them 
tbe dominion of Italy towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. The continued wars which tliese 
states waged with each other, added to the weak- 
e2 
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ness of the German Emperors, eoconraged foreign 
powers to form plans of aggrandisement «nd con- 
qnest over these countries. The Kings of France* 
Charles VIII., Louis XIL, and Francis I., led 
away by a mania for conquest, undertook several 
expeditions into Italy, for enforcing their claims 
either on the kingdom of Naples, or the duchy of 
Milan. They were thwarted in their schemes by 
the Kings of Spain, who, being already masters of 
Sicily and Sardinia, thought they behoved also to 
extend their views to the Continent of Italy. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic deprived the French of the 
kingdom of Naples (1500). His successor, 
Charles V., expelled them from the Milanois, and 
obliged Francis L, by the treaties of Madrid. 
(1526), Cambray (1529), and Crepy (1544). to 
give up his pretensions on the kingdom of Naples^ 
and the duchy of Milan. From this time the 
Spaniards were the predominating power in Italy 
for more than a hundred years. 

In the midst of these revolutions, there 'arose 
three new principalities within that kingdom ; those 
of Florence, Parma, and Malta. The Republic 
of Florence held a distinguished rank in Italy du- 
ring the fifteenth century, both on account of the 
flourishing state of its commerce, and the large ex- 
tent of its territory, which comprehended the 
greater part of Tuscany, and gave to this Republic 
the means of holding the balance between the 
other powers of Italy. The opulent family of the 
Medici here] exercised a high degree of influence ; 
they ruled not by force but by their munificence, - 
and the judicious use which they made of their 
great riches. The credit and popularity of the. 
Medici, excited envy and persecution against 
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theqs, and caused tbem to be several tiroes banish- 
ed from Florence. They were expelled from thia 
latter place at the same time that Pope Clement 
VII.» who was of this family, was besieged by the 
Imperialists in Home (1527). That ponldiF, in 
nutkiog his peace with Charles V., obtained his 
consent that the Medici should be reestablished 
at Florence, in the state in which they were before 
I tbeir last banishment. The Emperor even pro- 
I nised the Pope to gire Alexander de Medici his 
j nataral daughter in marriage, with a considerable 
! dowry. The Florentines, however, having shown 
some rductance to receive the Medici, their city 
j WIS besieged by the Imperial army, and compelled 
I to surrender by capitulation ( 1530). 

The Emperor, by a charter dated at Augsburg on 
ih 28tli of August following, preserved to the city of 
I Elorence its ancient republican forms. Alexander de 
I Medici was declared govemor-in-chief of the 
ttate ; but this dignity was vested in himself and 
lu8 msk descendants, who could only enjoy it ac- 
cording to the order of primogeniture. He was 
Uithorized, moreover, to construct a citadel at Flo- 
vcDoe, by means of which he afterwards exercised 
>n absoIifDe power over his fellow-citizens. As 
^ the ducAl dignity with which the new Prince 
of Florence was vested, it properly belonged to 
tiie duchy of Parma, in the kingdom of Naples, 
which the Emperor had conferred on him. 

Alexander cIb Medici did not long enjoy his new 
^onrs. He was universally abhorred for his crucl^ 
^, and assassinated by Lanrentio de Medici, one 
<rf his own near relations (1537). His successor 
in the duchy was Cosmo de Medici, who annex- 
tti to the territ4jry ^f Florence that of the ancient 
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repuUic of Sienna, which the Emperor Charles V; 
had conquered, aikl conferred on his son Philip II. 
in name of the Empire (1554). This latter prince 
being desirous of seducing Cosmo from his aUiance 
with the Pope and the King of France, with whom 
the Spaniards were at war, granted him the iayes" 
titure of the territory of Sienna, as a mesne-tenure 
holding of the crown of Spain, hy way of equiv^ 
lent for the considerable sums which he had ad* 
vanced to Charles V. while he was carrying on the 
siege of Sienna. In transferring the Siennois to 
the Duke, Philip reserved for himself the ports of 
Tuscany, such as Porto Ercole, OrlHtello, TeUn 
mone, Monte-Argentaro, St StefEuno, Longcme, 
Piombino, and the whole island x)f Elba, with the 
exception of Porto Ferrajo. By the same treaty, 
Cosmo engaged to furnish supplies to the, Spaniards, 
for the defence of Milan and the kingdom of Na- 
ples. 

J^t length the Medici obtained the dignity of 
Grand Dukes, on occasion of the difference that bad 
risen between them and the Dukes of Ferrara, on 
the subject of precedency. The Pope terminated 
this dispute, by .granting to Cosmo the title of 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, with the roya) honoun 
(1569). The Emperor, however, took it amiss 
that the Pope should undertake to confer secular 
dignities in Italy; thus encroaching on a right 
which he alleged belonged only to himself, in vk- 
tue of his being Kipg of Italy. The quarrels 
which this a£Pair had occasioned between the Court 
of Rome and the Empire, were adjusted in 157fi, 
when the Emperor Maximilian II. granted to 
Francis de Medici, the brother and successor of 
Cosmo, the dignity of Grand Duke, on condiliuu 

« 
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thai he sboald acknowledge it as a tenure of the 
Empire, and not of tfie Pope. 

Among the number of those republics which 
the Yisconti of Milan had subdued and over- 
Arown in the fourteenth century, were those of 
Parma and Piacentia. They had formed a de- 
pendency of the duchy of Milan nntil 1512, when 
Louis XII. having been expelled from the Mi- 
lanois by the Allies of the Holy League, these 
cities were surrendered by the Swiss to Pope 
Jnliiu 11^ who laid some claim to them, as making 
put of the dowry of the famous Countess Matilda. 
The Emperor Maximilian ceded them to the Pope 
^ the treaty of peace which he made with him in 
1512. Francis I. took these cities again from the 
comt of Rome, when he reconquered the duchy 
of Milan (1515) ; but this prince having also been 
expelled from the Milanois (1521). the Pope again 
got possession of Parma and Piacentia, in virtue 
of the treaty which he had concluded with Charles 
Vi for the reestablishment of Francis Sforza in 
tbe duchy of Milan. These cities continued to 
fonn part of the Ecclesiastical States until 1545, 
when they were dismembered from it by Paul III., 
^0 erected them into duchies, and conferred them 
on his son Peter Louis Famese, and his heirs-male 
A the on^er of primogeniture ; to be held under 
fc title of fiefs of the Holy See, and on condition 
of paying an annual tribute of nine thousand 
dncats. 

This elevation of a man whose very birth seemed 
ft disgrace to the pontiff, gave universal offence. 
The new Duke qf Parma soon rendered himself 
•0 odious by his dissolute life, his crimes and 
tcaodalous excesses^ that a conspiracy was formed 
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agaiiiBt faim ; md he was asMatiiwted in ^e cki«* 
del of Placentia in 1547. Ferdinand GiMissagay 
who was implicated, as is alleged, m. this assassi- 
nadon, then took possession of Placentia. in name' 
of the Emperor; and it was not till 1557 that 
Philip II. of Spun restored that dtjr, with its de* 
pendencies, to Octavius Famese, son and ssccea* 
sor of the murdered prince. The house of Ew- 
nese held the duchy of Parma as a fief of the Be* 
desiastical States, until the extinction of the m^e^ 
line in 173 1. 

The Knights of St John of Jerusalem, after ^^ir 
expulsion from the Holy Land, had retired to th% 
Isle of Cyprus, and from thence to Rhodes, in 
1310, of which they had dispossessed the Greeks. 
They did not maintain possession of this pkce 
longer than 1523, when Soliman the Great on*' 
dertook the siege of Rhodes, with an army of twa 
hundred thousand men, and a fleet of four hundred 
sail. The Knights boldly repulsed the di£Perem 
attadu of the Turks ; hut being entirely d^[>eBd« 
ent on their own forces, and receiving no suecoar 
from the powers of Christendom, they were cms* 
peUed to capitulate, after an obstinate defmce of 
six months. Leanng Rhodes, these Kjiights to^ 
shelter in Yiterbo, belonging to the States of th# 
Church, where they were cordially received b3r 
Pope Clement VII. There they remained untU 
the Elmperor Charles V. granted them the Isle oi 
Malta, which became tiieir principal resideneo 
(1530). That prince ceded to them the islands 
of Malta and Gozzo, with the city of Tripoli in 
Africa, on condition of holding tbem from him and 
his successors in the kingdom of Sicily, as nobW 
fiefs, frank and free, without any other obligaUew 
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4kuM ihB mmoftl g^ of a fidomi, Id token iif tbeir 
.fbmaiiial tennre, and prewotiiig le tbe King of 
. Sicily diree of tlieir Mibjecto, of wkom he was to 
• tbooee one^ oar each Yweancj of the bishopm of 
Mtitttu Charlee Y* added airatlnr clausey that if 
eier ihe Order ebookl leave Malta and fiit their 
n md e Bcm deewhwey that nknd sbmikl revert to 
the King of Sidlf. The Kingfats of Si John coa- 
tboed in the soverdgnty of Malta aid Oozzo till 
1796 ; bat they lost Tripoli^ in 15dl, which was 
td&ea horn them by the Turks. 
- A ineaicBrable revolution hepipened at Genoa, 
ibottt the beginning of the sixteenth caeatury. That 
JSpabKr, alt^ having for a loi^ time formed part 
of ihe dachy of Milan, recovered its ancient in- 
dep^Mfonce about the tine when the French and 
Spaniards <&pnted the sovereignty of Italy, and 
the cen^oest of the Milanois^ Expelled by !^ 
faiperialists from the dty of Genoa in 1522, the 
French had ibund means to repossess it ( 1527), 
wiUi the assistance of the celebrated Andrew 
Doiia, a noble Genoese, who had been in the ser- 
tiee^ of Francis I. Iliis disliBgiridied admiral 
sapplattted by fiftvourites, and mmllffsated by t^ 
court, abandoned liie cause of France in the fol- 
hmaag year, and espoused that of the Empermr 
ChaiieeV. 

The French them laid siege to the cky oi Na^ 
p)e% whkh was reduced ta l£e last extremity, and 
on the point of swrendeng, when Doria, having 
kmted the Imperiid flag, set sail for Naj^es, with 
the^ gidleys under hia conunand, and threw abiuid>- 
ance of provisions into the besieged ciSy. The 
Renebarmy, now cut off from aM eommuniea/tion 
hf aea, aoeii began to expeiienoe those cahanitios 
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from which the Imperialiits had just heen d^lff«r« 
«d. Their whole troops being destroyed by &^ 
mine and cootagious disease, the expedition ho 
Naples fell to the ground, and the affaire of Uie 
French in Italy were totally ruined. It is alleged 
that Charles V., to recompense Doria for this im- 
portant service, offered him the sovereignty of 
Genoa ; and that, instead of accepting this honour, 
that great man stipulated for the liberty of his 
country, whenever it should be delivered from the 
yoke of France. Courting the glory of being tlie 
liberator of his native city, he sailed directly for 
Genoa, of which he made himself master, in a single 
night, without shedding one drop of blood (1528). 
The French garrison retired to the dtadel ' and 
were obliged to capitulate for want of provisions. 

This expedition procured Doria the title of Fadier 
of his Country, which was conferred on him by 
a decree of the Senate. It was by his advice that 
a committee of twelve persons was chosen to or- 
ganise a new scheme of government for the re- 
public. A register was drawn up of aH those 
families who were to compose the Grand CotmcO, 
which was destined to exercise the supreme power. 
The Doge was to continue in office ten years ; and 
great care was taken to remove those causes whi<^ 
had previously excited factions and intestine dis- 
orders. * Hence the establishment of the Grenoese 
aristocracy, whose fcmns have since been presenr- 
ed, with some few modifications which were in- 
troduced afterwards, in consequence of certain 
dissensions which had arisen between t^e anci^il 
and the new nobility. 

Venice, the eldest of the European republics, 
had reached the seaith of its greatness abontdM 
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cBd of the fifteeDth century. The ?ii8t extent. of 
ita eonanerce, supported by a powerful marine, 
tlie multiplied sources of its industry, and the 
monopoly of the trade in tHe East, had made it 
one of the richest and most formidable States in 
Europe. Besides several ports on the Adriatic, 
and numerous settlements which they had in the 
Archipelago, and the trading towns on tlie Levant, 
ibey gained ground more and more on the conti- 
nent of Italy, where they formed a considerable 
territory. Guided by an artful and enterprising 
policy, this Republic seized with marvellous avidity 
every circumstance which favoured its views of ag- 
grandisement. On the occasion of their quarrek 
with the Duke of Ferrara, they obtained possesssiou 
of the province of Polesino de Rovigo, by a treaty 
' which they concluded with that prince in 1484. 

Afterwards, having joined the League which 
the powers of Italy had opposed to Chariee VllL 
and his projects of conquest, they refused to 
grant supplies to the King of Naples for the re- 
covery of his kingdom, except by his consenting 
to 3rield up the cities of Trani, Otranto, Brindisi, 
and Gallipoli. Louis XIL, being resolved to en- 
force his claims on the duchy of Milan, and wish- 
ing to gain over this Republic to his interest, gave 
up to them, by the treaty of Blois (1499), the 
town of Cremona, and the whole country lying 
between the Oglio, the Adda, and the Po. On 
the deadi of Pope Alexander VI. (1503), they 
took that favonrable opportunity of wresting frdm 
the Ecclesiastical States several towns of the Ro- 
magna ; among others, Rimini and Faensa. 

Of aH the acquisitions whieh the Venetians made, 
VOL. II. r 
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4ke ib66t' hnpbftant was that of Cypmst T^i! 
iMhd^ ohe of thfe ihost tbnsid^raWe' hi the Medi- 
ferrafti^jsh, had beeh conqiiei^ fVoih the Gr^*8 By 
Hidh«Kl' CoBttr de Libn, King of Eiigldn^ Who 
^ii»i*iftfered it to Gay of Lnsignaki (119^2), tB« 
liteib kifaig df Jeru^ali^tti, in cdmpensatioa for ^ 
lo«i of his kingdotti. Frotii OvLf dfe tttefgflaM 
dteceftded a long Hno of Cypriot Rifags ; t^ Idst 
Ol^ #hoiB, Johti ni., left an only daughter, naibetf 
Charlotte, who stibceeded hini iil that kingdoni, 
HM d^dniied her htiftfoand, Lo^is of Skvof. to hA 
^0 <ifowncd king. There still lieti^idiied a li&. 
tftrd flton of John IIL, called Jantes; iifho Was pro- 
tected by the Sdltian of Egypt, to' whom the kiki^ 
of Cyprus W^l^e tributaries, and who succeeded iti 
eipelling Charlotte and her hnsbahd, the Prin<i^ 
of Savoy; from the throne (14/60). Jamefe, wlitt 
was desirons of pnttiiig hiinself midkt tfi'e pi^tec- 
tion of the Venetians, married Catherine Cotiiaro; 
dAngfater of Marco Cotneill^, a patrician of Venice: 
l%e' Senate, in honour of this marriage, adopted 
CaEdterlne, and declared her daughter of St Mark» 
of the Republic James died in 1473; leaving st 
po^thnmons son, who died also in the second yeaf 
of his 8^. The Republic then considering th^ 
kingdom of Cyprus as their own inheritance, took 
possession of the natural childiien of Jamds, abd 
induced Queen Catherine, by various m^ans, to 
retire to Venice, and there to resign her crowii 
into the hands of the Senate, who assigned her A 
pension, with the Castle of Azolo, in Trevisano, 
for her re^dence ; and obtained for themselves the 
investiture of that island froiA the Sultan of Egypt 
1490). 
A career so prosperous was eventually followed 
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JfjA xeyfut^ j^if A^tmie ; md ^eveial qircowf^aiices 
coqciiMrred fp acceleirate the decline of du9 floor^- 
ing rep\ibHc. T|Key received a teprible blow V 41® 
<j^acoTeiy 9|f f,\ie new pass^e tp Indi^ round Uie 
Cj^e, w^iob 4^rived tbem p^ the commerce of 
^e Eaat ; d^jM drying ijip t^e .prii^cipal source of 
their weajtb^ a^ well as of their reyenue and the^ 
QtariAe. In v^in did they put ip^ practice all the 
arts of their policy to defi^at tJ^e comoaercial /en- 
terprises of ^le Portpguese in India; exciting i^ 
gainst fhepif 4r^t the Sul^s of Egypt* and aif- 
terwar/is the Jurlgisli £n^erors> and furnishing 
Uie^ Ma^on$iet|an powers with i^^plies. The ac? 
tinty ff the )[^9rtug^e«(e surmounted ajl the^e oh- 
9t^{e3. They pj^ts^d a ^rm ne^ttleinent in th^ 
^ty jvrh^re in cour^ of ti^e ttvey became a yery ftn** 
fluijla)i>]^powesr. Lisbon, in pl^i^ of Venice, J^camo 
die epiporinm for t^ prp4ji^ions of Ifidia ; and the 
Venetians could no longer copipete w^tb tbein^ in tb^ 
fi^ld of Eastern cyt^fn^erpe. B^^ies, the gi9ad fioirr 
time wMdi sp long {Uite^ded t]^ und^rjli^kingf 
oif the republic, had inspired them with a passioi| 
for coi^quest Tbey t^pk eYpry opporl^ty of 
u^^kilig eucroaphm^i^t^ oif theif nei^boors ; apd 
90|o^n]^e9 forgetting the counsels fii prudenqs, 
they drew dow^ upon tj^epj/selves the jeafousy an4 
rafientment of the principal States of Itfdy. 

To Ais jeaioi^y ipust be attributed t|ie faipotns 
Levgne, which Pope Julius II., the Enjperqr Maxi* 
mibap, Lquis XII., Ferdinfu^d of Spain, a^^ several 
of die Italian States^ concluded at Cau)br^ (1^08), 
% t))e partitjuon of tb^ Venetian territory on Terra 
Pirmtu Louis XII. gained ^ signal victory over 
th^ rep^Micws near i^adello, which was foUqif- 
ed by w^d^ a r^pid succei^ion of conquests, thaf 
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tbe Senate of Venice were struck with constema- 
tion ; and the Republic must have been infallibly 
lost, had Louis been supported by his allies. But 
the Pope and the King of Spain, who dreaded the 
preponderance of the French in Italy, suddenly a- 
bandoned the League, and concluded separate trea* 
ties of peace with the republicans ; nor was the Cm- 
peror Maximilian long in following their example. 
In consequence of this, the Venetians, after having 
been menaced with a total overthrow, loM; only, 
in course of the war, the territory of Cremona and 
Ghiera d*Ada, with the cities and ports of Ro- 
magna and Apulia. But this loss was far sur- 
passed by that which they experienced in tbeir 
finances, their commerce and manufactures, on ac- 
count of the expensive efforts which they were ob- 
liged to make in resisting their numerous enemies. 
The ruin of this Republic was at length com- 
pleted by the prodigious increase of the power of 
the Ottomans, who took from them, by degrees, 
their best possessions in the Archipelago and the 
Mediterranean. Dragged as it were in spite of 
themselves, into the war of Charles V. against ^le 
Turks, they lost fourteen islands in the Archipelago; 
among others Chios, P^tmos, iBgina, Nio, Statn- 
palia, and Paros ; and were obliged, by tbe peace 
of Constantinople (1540), to surrender to the 
Turks Malvasia and Napoli di Romagna, the only 
two places which remained to them in the Morea. 
The Turks also took from them the isle of Cyprus, 
the finest of their possessions in the Mediterranean. 
The Sultan Selim II., bemg determined to conqner 
that place, attacked it with a superior force (15 #0), 
although the Venetians had given him no ground for 
hostilities. He made himself master of the dtiea 
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of^i^pwa m^ FaiQ^gcn^^ ; and cooipleted tbe ooa- 
q^gt^ of the whole i^Ia^il) before tbe saoconra, 
w^l^l) ^ King of SpfUB imd tbe Pope bad graat- 
e4 IP t^H3 Yeoeti^^, pe^ld jpin their fleet. On 
^ «PFQ«€i^ ^^ ^^ CMsti^n iMwy, the Turkiah 
flft^ l^pd wifliia 4^ Gulf (^ Lepaato, where 
t^7 V^e attacifisd ^jr tbe alliea aader the com- 
vm^ of Qop John of Altatcia, a natural soa^ol 
CMt» V. Thp ChmtiawB gained a compleie* vic- 
t^(l§71). Thp whi^P Turiwh fleet was de- 
v^ffAf 9p4 tb^ C(mfederat^8 took immeBse beoty. 
Xiiie Dewf ol tbii^ defeat struck twcor into the eity 
d Cle^^fitiA^Q, «pd 9Me the Grand Sigmor 
t(«^i^ h^ p^ni^ t9 Adiianople. The Cbmtiaiia, 
hmfmJt9 7PI|ii^d iMi| ml? antage k^m their wtory. 
4 Wf^p^^f^t^jtdi^g «rP^ anwimg the Coyilederatea, 
1^ Ul^ir ^i^^ disppi^ witbottt aeooinplisbiBg 
my tbi^ The VenetiiMa^ did not rati«m tp the 
ii4» of Cypsiw ; fMid knowing wdl that they coakl 
i^ f^<j|f¥» 09 an^ efi«ctHal i^ ^a tl^ past of tbeir 
lyyi^l^ thegr determined tp make peace with tbe 
twfci|i()57a). By thif treaty tbey left the Porte 
m po89efl8ion of Cyprus, and consented to pay it a 
tmf^ o| SlOQiQOO diieata* to obtain tbe re^tution of 
thrir i^eftt biQundarieis in Daknatia. From Uus 
epip^ tbe r^ubU<; of Venice datea ita entire de- 
«By« |t w;^ evident, tbi^t it mwt thenceioEth re- 
^pgi) it^ pret«^aj9i9!n8 f^ a leadii^ power, aud i^ppt 
» ^f^m of neutrality iJirfaicb might put it in condi- 
llQil (p maintain pe^ce with its neighbours. 
• £nglai^, aa we hav^ mentioned above^ bc^ been 
t^ rivi^ qI France> while the latter npw became 
^ riyal of Aust^a. This rivalry commenced with 
t|ie marriage of Maximilnm of Austria, to Mary, 
f2 
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dangfatttr and beiress of Charles, last Duke of Bur* 
gundy ; by which the house of Austria suoeeeded 
to the whole dominions of that Prince. The Low 
Countries, which at that time were the principal 
emporium for the manufactures and commerce of 
Eqrope, formed a part of that opulent succession. 
Louis XI., King <^ France, waa unable to prevent 
the, marriage of the Austrian Prince with the hehresa 
of Burgundy ; but he took advantage of that event to 
detach from the territories of that princess whatever 
he found convenient. He seized on the duchy of 
Burgundy as fr vacant fief of his crown, as well as 
the seigniories of Auxerrois, Maeonnois, B^-sur« 
Seine, and the towns on the Somme; and these dif- 
ferent countries were preserved to France by the trea- 
ties of peace concluded at Arras ( 1482) and Senlis 
(1493). Such was the origin of the rivalry and 
bloody wars between France and Austria. The 
theatre of hostilities, which, under Louis XI. hmA 
been in the Low Countries, was transferred to Ita]y» 
under Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis L 
From thence it was chcuaged to Germany, in the 
reign of Henry II. 

In Italy, besides this rivalry between the two 
powers, there was another motive, or pretext, for ^ 
war, viz. the claims of France on the kingdom of 
Naples and the duchy of Milan. The claim of 
Louis XI. on the kingdom of Naples, had devolved 
to him with the county of Provence, which he in- 
herited in virtue of the will of Charles, Count of 
Provence, and the last male descendant of the 
house of Anjou (1481). Charles VIII., the son 
and successor of Louis XL, urged on by youthful 
ambition, was determined to enforce this claim. 
He undertook an expedition into Italy (1494), and 
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took possession of the kingdom of Naples without 
ttrfldng a blow« Bnt being opposed by a formid- 
able confederacy of tbe Italian princes, with Maxi- 
imlian at their head, he was obliged to abandon 
his conqnests with the same facility he had made 
them ; and he was fortunate in being able to effect 
his retreat, by the famous victory which he gained 
oter the allies near Foronnovo, in the duchy of Parma. 
The claim to the duchy of Milan, was found- 
ed on the contract of marriage between Louis, 
Duke oi Orleans, the grandfather of Louis XII., 
and Yalentine of Milan. That contract provided, 
that failing heirs-male of John Galeas, Duke of 
Milan, the duchy should fall to Valentine, and the 
children of her marriage with the Duke of Orleans. 
Lo^is XII. claimed the rights of Valentine, his 
grandmother, in opposition to the princes of the 
family of Sforza, who had taken possession of the 
duchy of Milan, on the extinction of the male- 
heirs of the Visconti, which happened in 1447. 
The different expeditions which he undertook into 
Italy, both for the conquest of Milan and the 
kingdom of Naples, met with no better success 
than that of his predecessor had done ; in conse- 
quence of a new League, called the Holy League, 
which Pope Julius II. raised against him, and into 
which he drew the Emperor Maximilian, the Kings 
of Arragon and England, with the Venetians and 
the Swiss. Louis XII. lost all the advantages of 
bis conquests. The kingdom of Naples fell under 
the power of Ferdiiiand the Catholic, and tbe family 
of Sforza were reinstated in the duchy of Milan. 

These Italian wars, which were renewed at 
different times under the reign of Francis I., 
cost France much blood and immense sums. In 
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tbifi fitivggte Ad WM forced Cb SDCcaq^b, ml^ 
Braocis I. ^(wpd bimaelf, hy the trei^yr of Crej^, . 
to abvidon his claims on Ita)y in fiavQur of Cha- 
rles y. Tt^ kingd^n^ of Naples and t\w d^cby of 
MtlBA raniaioe4 incorporated w^tfi t^^ Sii^i^i^ifth 
iiKMtfiiicbies. Francis L, ne▼ertheleai^ had ^ gh>cy 
of iffi^^uig the progress of his rival» and effoct^al- 
ly cpmiterM^cuag ^ power whicb> at th^t; tinm, 
made ^1 Enrcipe to tceo^ble. 

H^ijjry lU % «on a^d s^^jq^sor ^ Frfyacif L, 
i^p|]kted a pe^ lipe of policy. He f^ffK^i^ tl^> 
Uoim 9i 4«#tria, in Germany ; hai^ng ^oX^^ ut 
t^ a l^agne vfith Mi^Y^iice, EXfu^^x of SaJM^^ ^^ 
ti^ picQtestant pnncfis of % $n(ipire, to ojipf^ 
Charl^ V. Th%t ^agiie» which yf^ ifi^tified at 
CbaipbftTd {\^^^>\> prociyed fqr Heniy l\. po^m- 
aiQ9 ftf thfii h^hftpri^ qf Met«, Toul, and Y^ 
dnn ; a^d he even suci^eedecl in fprcing the £^ 
peroc to raise t^ siege c^ ^fi^9 ^bv^ \hi^ pmgp. 
bad Hndf^^*taH<)ii abou^ the end ^ tfpe yeaf I5dil^ 
A tnic« of five y^ars was i^greed on between ibfm 
"XW9 aoveifjig^a at Ya^cellea; hnt» i^ the c^^irsAof 
a^W in<¥^^ t^e wai: wiis rcpiewed, a^4 Fhit^ 
Il.y whq had siicc^^ed his father^ Cha^le^ V^ in- 
dnced \h qn^en, Mary of Eis^l^nd^ to jq^ in it 
Amopg %i^ civets of this w^ff th^ iQ.ost reinaiiifi%- 
ble are tl^^ victory of St QaeBtin» g^i^d by ^ 
Spaniard? ( 1557)^ aod the coi^[itt^ of dte citf 9i 
(Calais, by Francis, Dnke of Guise ; the last po^^i^* 
sion of the English m, Fraoce (1558). T\^ c^fth 
9f Q;iie^ JVJt^ prepared tl)e way for a, p^%(^ 
which was sigxied at Chat^an-Ca^bresis (]i5590v 
between France, England, and Spain. Tl^ Dnke 
of Savoy o)»tained there die restitution of his 
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t0tate«y of which Francis I. bad depriyed him in 
1536. Calais remained annexed to France. 

A series of wars, both civil and religions, broke 
out under the feeble reigns of the three sobs and 
sniicessors of Henry II. The great influence of 
the Guises, and the factions which distracted the 
court and the state, were the true source of hosti* 
Hties, though religion was made the pretext. Fran- 
cis II. having espoused Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland, the whole power and authority of the go- 
▼emment passed into the hands of Frauds, Dvdce 
of Guise, and the Cardinal de Lorraine, his bro- 
ther, who were the queen's maternal uncles. The 
power which these noblemen enjoyed excited the 
jealousy of Anthony, King of Nayarre, and bis 
brother Louis, Prince of Cond^, who imagined 
that the precedency in this respect was due to 
them as princes of the blood, in preference to the 
Lorraine family, who might be considered as straa- 
gen in France. The former being Calvinists, and 
baring enlisted all the leaders of that party fn. 
their cause, it was not difficult for the Lorraine 
princes to secure the interest of all the most zeal- 
ous Catholics. 

The first spark that kindled these civil wars, 
was the conspiracy of Amboise. The intention 
of the conspirators Fas to seize the Guises, to 
bring them to trial, and throw the management of 
a&irs into the hands of the princes of the blood. 
The conspiracy baring been discovered, the prince 
of Cond6, who was suspected of being at its bead, 
was arrested ; and he would have been executed, 
had not the premature death of Francis II. hap- 
pened in the meantime. The queen- mother, Ca- 
therine de Media, who was intrusted with the 
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de8i|>ou8 of b(^4iiig tjie jt>9^anqe hetyr^^ l;he tw^ 
parties, set C^ij^ af, liberty, a^d ^nmted tfie' 
C^yi^iats ^e fr^ e^^rcis^ ^f their jr^li^on, i^ 
tli^ f^iax}^ and part? lyii^g o^ i^f f^p f^wm* 
Thia /^oil8 ^dict (Jai^uary JL5.62) Qccasion^,(} ttie 
6rBf, civil yfj^y ihfi aigaa^ i^ whjicb ym tbe ma^r 
sacre of y^^ in C^ampi^g^. 

pf the^e warS; there ^laye bee;^ CQipni9nly 
ref:kQoe|d .ejjgbt |a»der tbe femily 9^ YfilQi^, yi?. 
fgiur i«^ tj^e rwgn of Charlps I^, ^d fopr in ti^ 
0/ ^^ry |lt The fouriJb, npder Chfolfi^ I^^ 
b^g^ witb tbp famous mass^r^ of St ^lutbo^- 
m^f authorized ^ direcli^fl by 1^© King (1572). 

I^ is of sowe importanfce to nptiqBbere we EiJiict 
<f Pacjficqfim of Hei^ry IIl.j of the moa^b of 
i()ay 1576. The new ppvifege? which tbjs edict 
grai^i^ to tb^ Calyfnist^, ,eilpomaged th^ Grj^9^ 
t.o concoct a league this s&fne ye^^ ostensibly fpr 
tbe m^ten^cp of tl^e Catb^Hp rpligjon, bu^ ^o^ 
r^ inject was the dotbroneinent of tbe reigntng 
dynasty^ a^ t^e elevation of tbe Guises. Tl^e 
Duke 9^ AleiJ9on, only brother of Hepry II I.^ 
being dead, and the King of Nayarri?, wbp prp* 
f(essed the Calyii^i^ic £uth, having become pre- 
sjojpp^ve beir to t)ie. crown, t^e chiefs of the Ca- 
t})olic league no longer made a secrf^t of tbeir 
measiires. They concluded a formal alliance ( 1584), 
with Philip II. of Spain, for excluding the Bour- 
bons from the throne of France. Henry III. W9» 
obliged, by the Leaguers, to recommenpe the war 
against the Calvinists ; but perceiving that tb^ 
t>uka of Guise, and the Cardinal his brother, topk 
every occasion to render his government odious^ 
be caofsed them both to be asfms^ioated at Blois 
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(1588). and threw himselSf on the protection bftlie 
Kii^ ot Navarre. In conjonction witli that Prince, 
ne nndertook the siege of Parisi daring whlcn be 
was Bimself assassinated at St Cloud, by a Jacobin 
of the name of Japi^s Cibment (151^^). 

The dynasty of Valbis ended witn Henry ttt., 
after baving occupied the tbrone for two hundred 
and sixty^one years. Under this dynasty, the 
royal autbority had' gained considerably, both by 
rae annexation of the great fiefs to the crown- 
lands, and by the introductioii of regular armieq^ 
which put an end to the feudal power. Louis Xf. 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing the ^;randi9es 
under subjection, and puttihgan end to the cruelties 
and oppressions of anarchy. If these changes, how- 
em, contributed 1^ public ordi^ it is nevertbeliEsss 
tnie that the natipilal liberty suffered by them ; that 
Ae royal jauthority daily received new anginenta- 
tions; and'that^ so early as the reign ofLb^ Xll., 
it was considered as high treason to speak of the 
necessity of assemblmg tb^ l^tati^-GendraL The 
practice of tlieseassemBlies, however, i^i^ renewed 
oiider the successors of that prince ; Aey even be- 
came Irequent nndei* the last kinss ot* ttieT house of 
Vakns, who convoked ^em chiefly witli the vipw of 
demandiilg supplie^. Fnuicis I. augin^ted his i^- 
fla^n^ over the clergy l)y the concordat whic^ |i^ 
concluded wiih Leo A., ( 15l6), in virtue of wliicn 
be obfaibed' the i^ominatioii to all viicaht' prela- 
tores ; leavins to the' Pope t^e^contLrm^tioii of' the 
prelates, and the liberty of receiving' Uie aoinats. 

Thp race of Valois was succeeded by tba^ of 
tlw Bouibons^ who were descendec( fpbm Robert 
Count of Cle^ont^ yoimge'r sbi^ of St Louis. Hen- 
7 IV., the first kmg'of diis dynasty, was related 
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in the twenty-first degree to Henry III., bis im^ 
mediate predecessor. That prince, who was a 
CalviniBt, the jnore easily reduced the party of the 
League, by publicly abjuring his religion at St 
Denis. He concluded a peace with the Spaniards, 
who were allies of the Xoague, at Vervins ; and 
completely tranquillized the kingdom by the fa- 
mous edict of Nantes, which he published in hr 
your of the reformed religion. By that edict ha 
guaranteed to the Protestants perfect liberty of 
conscience, and the public exercise of their wor- 
ship, with the privilege of filling all offices of 
trust : but he rendered them, at the same tinae, a 
piece of disservice, by granting them fortified 
places, under the name of places of security. By 
thus fostering a spirit of party and intestine £ei4> 
tion, he furnished a plausible pretext to their ad» 
versaries for gradually undermining the edict, and 
finally proscribing the exercise of the reformed re* 
ligion in France. 

That great prince, after having established 
the tranquillity of his kingdom at home and a- 
hroad, encouraged arts and manufactures, and 
put the administration of his finances into admir- 
able order, was assassinated by Ravaillac (1610), 
a^ the very moment when he was employed in 
executing the grand scheme which he had pro- 
jected for the pacification of Europe. Car^nal 
Ilichelieu, when he assumed the reins of goveai- 
menl under Louis XIU., had nothing so much at 
heart as the expulsion of the Calvinists from thdr 
strongholds. This he accomplished by means of 
the three wars which he waged against them, and 
by the famous siege of Rochelle, which he re- 
duced in 1628. That great statesman next em- 
ployed his policy against the house of Austria, 
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I prepdndMrnnee gsv^ vadiciigBto all £»6)M^« 
He took tlie opportanky ef the pacaiit moeetsimi 
of Mantm tm esponse the cmoae of the Duke ol 
News agaioBt die Cawrts of Viemia and Madrid^ 
who supported the Duke of Grmstana ; aad maia« 
tamed Ms proleg^ in the dnchy of Mantua^ bjr 
the treaties of peace which wen conetoded at 
latisbea and Qnensqae (16SL) Haying after-* 
wards joftteif Swedeo, he made war against the 
two brandies of Anstriay and on this occasion goi 
pWMssbn of the [^aces which the Swedes bttd 
weimsim Alsace. 

Loois XIV. waa only fotir years and seven. 
nsiiAs oM when he succeeded his fttther (1643). 
Ihe qaccu HDOther, Anne of Austria^ asswned the. 
r^ieney. She appomted Cardinal Mazarin her 
p^bde niBtsteT) whose admmistratioiiy dnriag the 
aw Mi i ily of the Kiagy was a scene of tarbnleaco 
aad diBtraetioifc The suae extvnal policy wiiiiA> 
httl diroeked the mustry of Richelteo^ was M- 
lowed by hia saoeeseoc He prosecuted the war 
l|pnnife Aastria with Tigonr^ in eoi^nnctkia with 
Sfreden^ aad their coafederatea ia Germany. By 
the peaco which was concluded with the Emperor 
acMmstep, besidea the thseo Ushoprics of Lor* 
nhio, ¥^»&Ge obtained the Landgrairiate of Lower 
nd Upper Alsaoa, 8angaw, and the prefecture of 
the ten impend cities of Alsace* Spdn waa ex-' 
dadod from this treaty ; and tiie warcontimied be- 
twtea that kiagdom and Francetmtil the peaceof the 
lyreaees, by which the cona^es of Ronssillon and 
CoDiatts were ceded to Fraace; as well as seToral 
dtioB ia l^aoderS) Hainanit, and Lnzembonrg. 

Spain^ which had long boeadurided into several 
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States, and aBtraagerasitweretotfaerefitof Eiiro^ 
liecame all of a midden b ftnrmidable power, taril- 
ibg the political balance in her own faTonr. Th|p 
elevation was the work pf Ferdinand the Catholic, 
a prince bom for great exploits ; of a profound fund 
fertile genins ; but tarnishing bis bri^t qnalitiet 
by perfidy and nnboonded ambition. He was hA 
to the llirone of Arragon, and laid the fonndation of 
his greatness by his marriage with Isabella (14p69)y 
fiaster to Henry VI. last King of CastiHe. That 
match united the kmgdoms ^f Castillo and Ar»- 
gon, which were the two principalChristiaa Statea 
in Spain. Henry of Castille had left a danghtser, 
named Jane, but she being considered as illegiti- 
mate by the Castillians, the throne was confened 
on Isabella and her husband Ferdinand (1474). 
The In&nta Jane, in order to enforce her daima^ 
betrothed herself to Alphonso V. King of Portugal; 
but that prince being defeated by JPerdinand at^ ^ 
battle of Toro ( 1476), was obliged to renemioe 
Castillo and his marriage with the Infanta. 

At the accession of Isabella to the throne of 
Castille, that kingdom was a prey to all jdie mi- 
ssies of anarchy. The abuses of the feudal ayar 
tem were there maintained by vklence and in- 
justice. Ferdinand demolished the fortresaea-^ 
the nobles w}io infested the country ; he gave new 
yngqnr to the laws; liberated the people from the 
opfH-es^on of the great ; and, under pretence ef 
extirpating the Jews and IMUiemetanis, he eata* 
blished the tribunal of the Inquisition (147S}, 
which' spread universal terror by its unheard of 
cruelties. Torquemada, a Dominican, who waa 
appointed grand Inquisitor (148S), burnt in ^le 
apace of four 'years near j6000 individual^. 

The Moors still retained the kingdom of 6m-' 
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Eerdunnd took tdmatiifsn of ibeir disaea- 
jioBs to attempt the conqiitBt of it, in which he 
«ttcceeded, after a yigorous war 4>f eigfat^n yean. 
Abo Abdeliy the last King of Grenada, fled to 
Afirica. An edict, which was published immedi- 
fAt^ after, ordered the ezpnlsion of all the Jews ; 
abont an hundred thousand of whom fled from 
-I^Md% and took shelter, some in Portugal, an[d 
^i^Mra in Africa. Ferdinand did not include the 
Moors in this ptoscnption, whom he thought Jo 
•fsin Q^er to Christianity by means of persecution ; 
-but Juwing revolted in the year IdOO, he then al- 
lowed them to emigiate. It was this blind and 
headlong zeal that procured Ferdinand the title of 
the C{UMie King, which Pope Alexander III. 
^enferred on .him and his successors ( 1 493). That 
fBiace also augmented Uk power by annexing to 
his crown the Grand Mastership, of the Military 
.(kders of Calatrava, Alcantara, and .St James of 
XlaaipoateUa. 

Every Uiing conspired to aggranduse Ferdinand ; 
and as tf the Old Wodd had not been sufficient, 
a New one was opened up to him by the discoyery 
iOf Ajumca. He was heir, by the father s side, to 
ike kingdoms of Arragon, Sicily, and SardinjiU 
-He got possession of Castillo by his marriage, and 
(«f &enada by force of arms ; so that nothing was 
wanting accept Navarre to unite all Spain under 
Jus dominion. The Holy League, which Pope 
JuliuB IL had organized against Louis XIL (1511), 
^famished him with a pretext for seizing that kingv 
dom. Entering into an alliance with the Pope» 
ka coMerted uith the King of £4igland to invade 
diiapnoi oi^t winch the English. had some ancieut 
They, demanded, of the King of Najra^o 
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Jfaftt he dioiiM nnl» eottiiiwi caM wHk ilie.iii^ 
«f t^ H«ly League agUDsl Louis XIL Thit 
fnnce, iM>weFeis wishtiig to {veBerve maitn^^ 
^ey preicrtbed oonditiiHit so seveie, that he had wo 
odwr altenwtive leit thaa to seek protection in 
France. Ferdinand then ohtanied poseeeaiom of 
all that part of Naraive which lay beyiand the 
Pyrenees. Tvralfe years before that timo Fet- 
dinaad had, by the treaty of Gtonada, pls—ad 
wiUi Lonis XII. the con^pest of the kingdom of 
Naples. Fredeiic <ef Anagon was then deprived 
«f that Idngdom, and his States were dividad ha* 
tireen the two allied kings; hot Ferdinand Jbaviag 
aoott ''q^UDrrelled with Lods XIL as to thw aa^ 
•apectiFO bonndaries, thb was vade m protest im 
expelling the French from Naples, wkdA vw 
again united to the Spansh monarchy, m iheyaaia 
1503 and 150A. i 

Charles I. oi AiKtna, grandson of Ferdiaaady 
and his successor in the Spanish monarchy, added 
40 that crown the Low Countries and Frenche- 
Comt^, which he ii^erited in right of Ins Either 
Bhilip of Austria, and bis gmadmother Mary af 
Burgundy. He added likewise the Idngdama ef 
Mexico and Peru, on the condaant of America 
and the duchy of Mihui in Italy, in which be ii^ 
Tested his son Philip, after having repeatedly es» 
polled the French in the yearn 1522 and 1525. 

These were all the advaiHages he derived fr— 
his wars against Francis I., which occupied the 
greater part of his reign. Blinded by his animoasty 
against that PHnoe, and by his nding passioa £oir 
war, he only exhansled his khigdoin, and iufpainedl 
hk trae greatneos. Charles resigned the Spanish 
monarchy to his son Philip IL, which then eom* 
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*|miiedd6d ib^ 'Jjffw €^0^am^f> the ldiig<dMi8 of 
'tittp^ke, Sicily uui 8lkl^■M^ the 4nthfciS MikM, 
•»i' ihe Spanish possesstOBs in Asaeiiea. Tim 
peaee ^f Chstean Qambrsfiis, whkit I^Mp II. 
ngued-ia 15S/9, after a long war against Fhmetf^ 
mmy be regarded as the em of Spanish greattufls; 
<Te ike slates which were left him by his father, 
R^ added die kingden of PMtngal, wish the 
IW t^fuese possessions in Afrite, Asia and Aitt^ 
ika ; bnt this was the tenflma^n of his prospeiitf. 
His re^(n after that was only a^ succession of 
madonnxtm. ■ Wjs^mwfMag despotism excited the 
•BelgiaBa to insurreetien, and ga^re bir^ to ^^m- 

Cblie of 1^ United Pronnees. EliaabeiiiofE^w 
td hsyriiig joinid'wkh'tlie ConMetates of the 
•fow Conntries, FlHlip; oat ei tmenge, e^pdpped a 
■ftniiidable' fleet, known by Ae name of the Ifwm' 
tibie Armadoy wbich was composed ei ISO .Teti* 
seis of '^enormoos Mse, nulnBed .with 20,€O6 seli- 
tiiSD^ exelnsfire of saiiofs, and anned wiUi ld6# 
piecee of canimn. On entering the Chnmel they 
Wio^ defisaled by the English (21st of July 1588)^ 
and the greater parfr of them destroyed by a storm. 
Fkmii thia calannty may be dated the dedine ol 
the Spami^ monaorehy, whiofa was exhausted bylti 
espoftriffe wars. PMKp) at>fats death, lef^ an ener^ 
JavBS debt, and the wkde glory of the Spuinb na* 
lion period with him. The reigns of his feeUesue^ 
^eessers are only remarkaye for &eh-cbsasters. Pfaio 
ip HI. did in^parabie injury to ins crownbyUie txf' 
pairion of Hie Moors or Morescees (1610), wbidi 
lest Spain neaiiyamifiionef her indtts^ous safcjectsi 
Nothhig ca^ecpial^ie misforlaaes whidi shees' 
paieoeed under the mgn of Philip IV. Dnrmg 
. o 2 . 
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Ae w«r friUch be bad to support tptaii^ ! 
lbs Catikuis ttrclMi^ aad pniihtniMl!? es nnim tte 
pr«tectkm «f thatCi«im<I640)* Encoani^ed faf 
Aeir ^Kample* the Portngiieae likewise 9ko9k <i 
Ae yoke, and repfaK^ed the House «f BrtgaesHi en 
jthebr tbrone^ Lastly, the Neepoliune, heraseed 
by the Dnke d'Ofi¥irez» fwime flMDieter of Fhi% 
IV. reiQolted, and ttt ee ap ted to form tibeiaeelTeB 
aalo a repnblb (IS47)« These refevses'Oii tbepect 
WSpekiaddedto tbeimnberof heff«neiiiie8« The 
]£uiioiis Cromwell haifing enleied -wte aa iiliaiic0 
^ «ldiFnnQe(I656ydispefBiMMed the Speniarde 4i 
J«iMif»,4Hie of their mbe^eetlieineBts m Ai^^ 
' TcmwataJdm endef the fifteei^ osAtnry^ Peiw 
4«gid had* leaebed a Ugh piloh ef elevaliei^ wUeb 
ehe oved to the ei^oiMshiDgiprogrese of her iwvl- 
gfdfta aad her cemmcffoeb Jeha IL,'wFhoae flsott 
Ant deid^led the Cape of Good Hope, angtoettted 
4m rayal asthmty^ by hnmbliag the' exechiftant 
ttod tynannioal pe^rer <rf tbe graodeeik lathed^ 
which wae assemUed at Brora, he relriKted tbe 
eoiKessioiis which hie predeeesBers had aoade te 
the nobles, lo the prejndioe of the Crowa^ He 
abolished the power of Hfe aiid death, whieh' the 
lords exncised ever ihnc vassals, and eidi^oted 
their towM and their territories to the jens&etieA 
of officers appointed by tbe King. The iieUe% 
who were dispfeaeed at these innontlMMis, bav9B|; 
oombined in defence of their privilegee, aad ch a aa n 
the Duke of Bragana iar thor leaded Joha^ 
widKmt being disceaceitcd by.thie oppoaitieai, had 
the Duke brought to a trial, and his bead ciH oil 
while bis brother wae banged in eiigy. This ejc«- 
eJB^ of severity intimkhHted the grandeei^ nnd 
made them submit to hi^ authority. TheiiKwt 
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llMinHt era (tf FwtBgd ww dist of EnoHid and 
JfiAm 1II.9 who reigDed betweea ^ yean 14M 
•Md 1567. Il WW aada'tbaM two Prinees ihtt 
ibe Pmrtngiiese formed their powerful efM^ire in 
indiii, ef wiiieh nothing now remana bat the rains. 
' The glory of Portugal enffisred an edipse imdar 
die feeble reign of Sebanian, gtandmni and immedi- 
ate anooewor of Jdbn. That Prince, who came to 
tfa tolkeue attbeage ofthree yearsy had been brDBgfat 
^qpt by die Jesoite, who, instead of inetnicting ^m 
-in ^ importaat aita of gOYWnment, had given bun 
ike whKaCion of a nioidE« They had inspired hiBi 
1^ a diblike for matrimony) bat with'a^ decided al- 
taebnest fmr the eiNnadee. Matey Mahamet, King 
^ MordcGO) having requested bis aanstaaee agamit 
4mb unele Mdn^ who bad dethroaed him, Seba#- 
taHa-ondevtook an expedition into Africa in poww , 
fcaaryiig with bim the flower of bis nobility. A 
Moady^ brittle was fought near Alea9lv, in tbekinf- 
ibm of Fez ( 1578)) where the Portngaese sitstabed 
mconipkle defeat. Sebastian wftsslabi*, and, what is 
mAmadf remarhalde) bis enemy Mobic dM k 
aatond death dming the action, whye Mtdey Ma- 
ternal was drowned in the fliglit. 

IBoring^the rngn of iJbis king, every thing bad 
liRen into decay ; even the character oi the nation 
htd began to degenerate^ The spirit of ehivahy 
^MA bad distingniriied them, was exchanged fdt 
nnrcaati^ adventnres^ wbieh even infe^ed die 
idgfaer cUnses ; wbik avarice, Iwxmry, andeifeminacy, 
brngfatOD'avniveisalcomiptiM. The governors of 
iMk colonies indulged in all sorts of violence and 
ii^»tiee. They seised the mom lacrative branch^^ 
of coamerce. Thb miittary force, which Emannel 
tad Jri» III. had kept up in Ii^lia, waar traded; 
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The dbiff nfflurped tke whole wesSik of lAm «M- 
niee, and ezesciaed an afotektte powev by meaMi of 
the laqiiisitioB, vHiieh was bo where more teriiMe 
than at Goa.] 

As SehflfiitMi had neyer beea maitiedy the 
tiira&e passed at hia death to Henry the C$b^ 
dinal, fais gvaad uncle by llie ^i;^r s side, wl» 
was already hi adyanced in life. Percerring his 
ead approach, and that his death waidd iwolive tie 
kingdoin in confo^n, he summoned an assembly 
of the States at Lkfoon (1519), in wA&r to fix the 
^flocoBasion. The States appomted elevmi comnub* 
aionenK who were to investigate the claims of ^ 
diffureat candidates for die cawwn. Pfa^ II; of 
Spain, who was one oi this namber, did net pay. 
the least regard to the dedsitm of ^ Sti^ee. Na 
aaoiier had he learned the death of Henry (1^90), 
than he sent the Duke of Alva, at the head of an 
army, to take, possesskm of Portugal. The IMca 
defeated the ti^oops of his opponent, Anthony prte 
of Crato, one of the daimants, who had proelaimed 
himself king ; pretending that he was the legituaiata 
son of the Infant Don Louis, soa of Ea a a n a ek 
Anthony had no iodier alternative kft than tm talia 
bhelter in France, and ibe whole of Poiti^ 
yielded to the yoke of the Spaniards. 

An byeterate antipathy, hcMreyer, snhabtrd'ba^ 
tween the two aatiims, whiehmade the Portiqiaese 
4etest their Spanish, masters* This hatred was alii 
more increased, on aecontit of llie losses a4ii<^ the 
Portuguese BustaineA m^ meantime^ in their oaim 
merce and possessions in the East Indies. The la* 
cratiye traffic which the Coi^edimites in the Low 
Countries, caUed the Dutdij carried on hy hn* 
por^g the merchandise of the East from Bortv* 
gal, and hawking them over the north of Europe, 
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8pm^ Philip iL tiH>qgltt to atrike a fiud bk>w at 
^dr prosperity^, kf fothiMia^ than all eottseioa 
witk BMrtogal. That Brince, hoTVeman was deeeired 
k Ina eipactalian. Hm Confedaiatol, deprirad •£ 
^18 hionrtifB braneh of their indnstryv and after 
inving made aome m na iw e ag o fal atiem^ta to fiad a 
aordHwait paasage to Iadia» took the raaolalimi alf 
aattiBgdiaa<%llBthBr<li^5K under the ooadnciair 
OaiiMiiiwi HoB^a» and MoHilaar, ia oi^r to eeeJo^ 
aitbelanntainhaad, thoaa ciwiiaoditiea whieh wena 
arfuaed them tn Paitagai. No aooaer had they 
aHamftad to forai aetttemaata in India thui the 
Bwrinfaaaa datarminad to pwyept thaaa, and feoght 
nith tbaaa, near BaalaiBy a tawB ia Jaf% a aaval Im»- 
ih, whkh ended in tmnt of the Confedttateak 

fiaooaraged hy thk fim aaoeeM> the Dateh 
aadertook 'to deprive the Portogaeaa of th«r 
principal peaaaaaioaa ia Jbdia. The oooqnaai 
wkkh they made of the Molaeoaa» proeored them 
the i^nee taadoi. They likaviae forased aettlementa 
ia ^ ialand of Jar% where they tended the eity 
9i BalaFia, which beoaaie the capital uid eaapo* 
riam of dieir aettlenenta in India. At length 
Gea-aad. Dia ware the only plaees that remained 
ta the Portoguaae of their munaioua poaaeaaioai 
ia India. These important laasea greatly exaa- 
ptaaled die Pertagaeae aguast the Spaniards^ 
'What added atill more to their peaeatment was» 
that ia the eonrt of Madrid they saw a piaaoedi* 
tatad design to* make Taaaala of the Poitngaese ; 
and to eat off llie moat likely means of enabling 
them, sooner or kter^torecofar their aacient inde« 
paDdeace. It waa widi thia view that their army 
aad their marina warn disoiganMed, their ctvtm 
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ibvettiiefl dlsajiftted, ^mr nobility prednied^Ml 
Ihe managemeiit of iSaan^ and the nation 0^ 
^atisted by exorbitant atvesBments. 

The revolt of the Catalans, which happ^ed ia 
I64(X, at l^gdi detmmined- the POTfingaeat 
to ehake off the Spanish yoke; A cons^iiw^ 
WW entered kto by some of ^ grandees, ik 
eonc^t with the Dnke of Bragaiiaai whkh 
htoke out on the Itt December thitt eame yeijBi 
On that day, at eight o'clock in ^be moming^ tte 
^eoittpirat4>r8, to the number of abevdt foar hnndaod^ 
repaired by diflBerent rentes to die palace <^ Tiiabanj 
where the Tice-^neen, Maigavtt of Savoy, and 
'<lowager of Maatoa, resided, wi^ VaaconoelkM the 
^Secretary t^ State, who exerdsed the fanedona #f 
Prime Minist^ of the kingdom; Pturt of thflii 
disaraied the guard of the palace, while ^^tktrn 
itoized VaMioncellos, who was the only^viotma dmt 
f«ll a sacrifice to the pablk veogemMse. They e»> 
Cured the person of the vioe^neen, aod took nana- 
snres to protect h^r from inralt or mlance^ Tlia 
c^mspiratOTs th^n prodaimed 1^ Dake dP Bta^ 
gan^a King, under the title of Jolm IV. Thai 
prince arrived at Lisbon on the 6th of DecenhaiV 
tnd his inaugnnttion took place on the 15th. It 
is iMit a little surprising ^at this revolution b^^ 
came ^neral in eight days time, and that it was 
not confined merely to Portugal, but extemdad 
even to India and Africa. Bverywhere the P^i9> 
tu^uese expelled the Spaniards, and prodnui* 
ed the Duke of Braganaa. The dty of Ceoin ki 
Africa, viras the only town whidi the Spauiaiida 
found means to retain possession of. 

John IV. was deso«Mled in a <Mrect line firdaa 
Alpfaonso, natnnd son of John the fiastard^ vdM 
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ttM enot^ Duke <tf Bnpmza. The ftrat om^ of 
tloB new King of Portnga]^ on his aooanion to th« 
durone, was to o«iif«Be aa aawmbly of the Stalae 
at Lisbon, in order to make them adoiowledge his 
right to ihe crown. -The States, confonnahly to 
the -fottdamental laws of the kk^om, declined 
l6at Catherine, daag^terof theinfimt DonE^wardy 
and grandmother of King John, haring becoma 
1^ tme and legitinate heiress to the thxone on 
^ death of Henry the Cardinal, ker grandson 
Mm IV. was entitled to the repossession of those 
fights of whiehthat princaess had been nnjostly de- 
pilled by the Spamards. The better to establi^ 
khnself on the throne, John conckded treaties of 
fsaee with France, the United ProTinees, the Ne- 
i bst l aa d s, and Sweden ; bvit confiinng his wh^le 
inlntioR to the maintaining the ancient limits of 
#ie loDgdom, he remained completely inaetire ¥^th 
legard to Spain, which, being orerpowered by 
aoBieroiis enemies, war quite incapable <^ carrying 
ea the war with vigour. against PortagaL The 
trace andalHanee which tluLt Prince had entered 
laie with the Dutch, did not prevent these repub- 
Kmoe from continuing their omquests in India ; 
where, in process of tinie,.they stript the Poi:ta- 
gaese of tkor inest settlements. 

England, k»g before this time, had emerged 
fremthe state of tarUence and desolation into 
irineh aba had beenplmged by the destructive 
wan of thovtwo Roses. A new fiNnily» that of the 
Tmtore, had mounted the tb'ime ; Henry YIL 
lAo:wia its founder, ckdmed the crown in rig^ 
of his mother Margaret Beaufort, alleged heiress 
4l.lhe house of LaQcastOT,:or the Red Rose; and 
laised aninsunrection agaUuKt Richard UL theliMt 
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Kii««f lU HtfOM ef^ Y«dL Tim pram 
<itfeflledMul aim at iIk biiltfo«f Bo8w«rlb (148d|^ 
Hffuy, w^o wa* thMi ppnehiiftii Kuig •£ &igt' 
Iwm], uMlcd tlwtitlet or daias ol lira t«Nr Boaea^ 
by hk mwriage wUk EluMbeth^ liMgliler of £di* 
wafd I V^ and Mms <^ York, or Aa Wliite Rom 
HwcooBttybeing'tfaiMrmlorad to tmqmiUicy «6» 
taV'thirty 3P«an of eivil war, eifgry thiay aaiwiwie i * 
iBore pitMpenMiB appeanmoe. Agricnlliioa'aiiffccoaH 
OMfco ba|^H>4o flownk anav. Hoary appl ia d bua<» 
aalf to tho laatwralioa af oidar aad indaatry^ He 
bMUad tba fcciioiia naUaa, and laiMd th» asyai 
— t liti ty atanoat to a atate al afcaolate df w pa t i w . 

TIm raforflMtKNi of laligioii in Eaglaad bagam 
intbermgnolhiaMNiHewyyttL JimLVrmmt 
who waaof aToryc ap pi duua d—actar» TnaiBaiif 
cwiuiawally betapteaa Tintao aad vioa^ a ppo ate d al 
fint at tl»o cfaanpMia of i^pary, andpahWifcoA^ 
tUNitiM a|;aifi8t L ud ia p, wkidi procnaad likBy fipoaii 
tba Court o# Roiao^ tlM titio of 29t^6aifar ef A 
JFbi^ Bat a riolont pasaioB, \Mck ko kad aoa-t 
CiWad for Anae Boloya; haariag iadacad Idoa tar 
atteiapt ad iy omeftoanCatboiino of Arragon, daB|^ 
tBf of FenliBaiid tbo CatboUe, bo addraeaad kioMif 
far tbia parposo to Fbpe-CleaMaa VII., c^U^ging' 
certain scmplea of eonscieaoo ^bMi bo^idt oa a^ 
oaaat of bis mairiage witb Catheriae, a^o w^^ 
witbin tbe degrees of affinity^ pndiibited in tba 
aaered Seriptares. Tba Pop» being afraid to dn* 
{daase tbo Emporof Cbaries ¥., wbo was tbo m^ 
pbew of Catheriae, tboagbt proper to defer jf»4g* 
laaat in tbia matter; bat tbe King, iaipwliaai af 
ddby, caaaed bis divoaae to ba ptonoaaoed by* 
Tbomaa CTaamer, A rc h b i a h ap of CaaiwWiy 
'15M), aad ioMae^alaly mpiM^ABNa Boleya. 
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Ib^BeaUmoe of tlie Arefabisbop wm ftiinii]led bf 
ile Vope, who pnUiahed s tfareatetiiiig biiH against 
Henry. Thk ineensed the King, who caused the 
FBfdk anilKyritf in England to be abrogated by the 
Parliament, and installed himself in the capacity^ of 
m^eme head of the EngRsh^Cfanrcfa (1534i) ; a ^tle 
wiidk was conferred on him by the clergy, and 
oonfimied by ^ Parftament. He Ao introdiiced 
the o«y» of supremacy, in vrrttie of which all who 
were en^^loyed in offices of tmst, were obliged to 
adtnoi^dedge htm as head of llie Cbwnch. A court 
#f ifigfa Commission was estaUi^ed, to judge ec* 
desiastieal caases in name of the king, and from 
vhose sentence tbere was no appeah The con-' 
tnts or monasteries were suppressed, ami llieir 
wmnlmea confiscated to the crown nd3&-1539). 
Henry. even became a dogmatist in theology; and 
t K s cai Jhig the prtncipleft of Luther, as weH as those 
9i GaMi and Rome, be ^med a religtiim accord^ 
iig to h» own hneji Rejecting the worship of 
ittagesy reHesy purgatory, monastic rows, and the 
apf euaey of the Pope, he gane his sanction, bj^ 
the law of ll|e Six Articles, to the docilrine of^im 
liit-pFeaeBoe, the comipttnion iu one kind, the vow 
•I chasthy, the celibacy of the priests, die mass^ 
and audeular confessibn; infScttng yery severe; 
penalties on idt who should ^ny or disdiey^ one or 
eiber of these articles. 

Ibis monarch, who was the first of the finglishr 
Va^ tbattook ^ title of King of ir^d (1540)^ 
was mvoiTed in the ^putes whtcb then embroite«P 
the Continental pow^v ; but instead of hokling' the 
Msnce between France and Austria, he adhered 
hi genend to 1MB Mottdand ally Charles V.against 

vox.* II* H 
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France Tbif c^onduet was regalaled last 1^ poh 
tics than by passioOf and the personal interest <^ 
tut minister Cardinal Wolsey^ whom the Emperor 
' had attached to his cause, by the hope of the p»r 
pal tiara. 

The religiQn which Henry hi^ planted in Eng- 
^ind, did not conUniiie after his death. Edwai4 
yLf his son and immediate successor, introduced 
pure Calvinism or Presby terianism. Mary,.daughtat 
pf Henry VIU., by CaUierine of Arragon, on hec 
accession to the throne, restored the Catholic reU? 
gion (1553), and likewise received the new lega^ 
of the Pope into England. She inflicted great cruel- 
ties on the Protestants, many of whom were bun^ 
at the stake ; among others, Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London aii4 
W<m;ester. With the view of more firmly eetftr 
blishing the Catholic religion in her dominioo% 
she espoused Philip, presumptive heir to the Spa-^ 
nish monarchy ( 1554). The restrictions with wfaldi 
the English Parliament fettered his contract §4 
marriage with the Queen, so displeased that princD^ 
that, finding himself without power or authority^ 
he speedily withdrew from England. Mary s reign 
lasted only five years : she was succeeded by h^ 
sister Elizabeth (1558), daughter of Henry YJIL^ 
by Anne Boleyn. This princess once more abroigat- 
ed the authority of the Pope, and claimed to herself 
the supreme administration, both spiritual and tem^ 
poral, within her kingdom. Though she adopted 
the Calvinistic principles in every thing regai^Ung 
the doctrines of the Church, she retained many i 
the Romish ceremonies, and the government of 
Bishops. It was this that gave rise to the di^ 
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&iS6li(m b^twe^n the l^Ush or ffiffh Cfmr^ 
And tbe Ctzlvinistic or Predyterian. 

About the time when the High Church party rose 
m England, a change of religion took place in Scot* 
land, protected by Queen Elizabeth. The regency 
df that kingdom was then vested in the Queen- 
dowager, Mary of Lorraine, the widow of James 
v., and mother of Mary Stoart, Queen of Scot- 
land and Fraince. That princess, who was guided 
idely by the councils' of her brothers of Lorrain^ 
bad introduced a body of French troops to repress 
&e followers of the new doctrines, who had form^ 
ed a nevt league, under the name of the Congre^ 
Ration, These, reinforced by the Catholic male- 
eontents, who were apprehensiye of falling xmdet 
i foreign yoke, took the resolution of applying for 
Isnstance to the English Queen, which it was by 
iio means difficult to obtain. Elizabeth readily 
finesaw, that so soon as Francis became master of 
Scotland, he would attempt to enforce Mary's 
elaiiiis to the throne of England, grounded partly 
on ihe assumption of her being illegitimate. A 
tonsiderable number of English troops were theik 
ttiarched to Scotland, and having formed a junc- 
lidn with the Scottish maliBContents, they besieged 
the French in the town of Leith, near Edinburgh. 
The latter were soon obliged to capitulate. By th^ 
arlieles signed at Leiih (1560), the French andEng- 
Hrii troops were to evacuate Scotland ; Francis II. 
King of France, and his wife Mar^^ Stuart, were td 

Eioiuice the titles and arms of the sovereigns of 
gland, which they had assumed ; while a Pladia- 
ment was to be lissembled at Edinbui^h for the 
|lecifica^on of the kingdom. 
Tbe pariiamtat which met soon after, radfied 
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the CoafesBtoH of Eutiit dram n^ and p req wi Mrt 
hj the Presbyterian ministerg.' The PreebyteruMi 
warship was introduced into Scotland ; and the 
parliament even went so far as to prohibit the exer* 
cise of the Catholic religion. Mary Stuart, on he| 
return to Scotland (1561), after the death of hev 
husband Francis, was obliged to acquiesce in all 
these changes ; and it was with difficulty she wa|B 
idlowed the liberty of having a Cathdiie chapel 
attached to her court. This unfortunate pnnce«f 
was afterwards accused of having caiised the asaaa* 
sinatioQ of Henry Damley, her second husband f 
and being obliged to fly the country, she tooH 
shelter in England (1568), where she was arresV; 
ed and imprisoned by order of Queen EHzabedi* 
After a captivity of nineteen years she was aei^ 
tenced to death, and beheaded (18. Feb. 1587), ai^ 
an accomplice in the different plots which had 
been formed against the life of her royal relative, i 
The troubles which the reformation of relig^ioii 
had excited in Scotland, extended also to Ireland^ 
A kind of corrupt feudal system had prevailed 4h 
riginally in that island^ which Henry 11. bad «9| 
been able to extirpate. The English proprietof% 
who were vassals of the crown, and governed by 
the laws of England, possessed nearly one-third oHE 
the whole country ; while the rest of the island 
was in the hands of the Iiish proprietors, who» al* 
thobgh they acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
EngUsh kings, preserved nevertheless the language 
and manners of their nativ9 land ; and w^e io'f 
clined to seize every opportunity of shaking off 
the English yoke, which they detested. Hencei 
a continued series of wars and feuds, both among 
the Irish themselves, and against the English, who 
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ttl'lMr part had no other object tiian to extend 
dieir possessions at the expense of the natives. 
The kings of England, guided by an injndicions 
pofiqr, for several centuries exhausted their re-* 
ionrces in perpetual watB, sometimes against 
Fbnce, sometimes afainst Sootland, and some- 
tines against their own subjects, withont paying 
dke least attention to Irdand, of which they ap- 
pear to have known neither the importance nor 
tbe d^BCtnal advantages which they might have 
reaped from it by means of a wise administration. 
The progress of agriculture and industry became 
litos completely impracticable ; a deep-rooted' 
hatred was established between the islanders and 
Ae Boyish, who in fact seemed two distinct na- 
tieoB, enranies of eadi other, and forming no alii- 
aiees Mther by marriage or reciprocal intercourse. 
The resentment of Uie Irish against the English 
government waa aggravated still more, at the tim» 
if the ReformaUon, by the vigorous measures that 
vera taken, subsequently to the reign of Hemy 
nn., to extend to Ireland the laws framed in 
Kiglaiid against the court of Rome and the Ca- 
trae clergy. A g^eral insurrection broke out 
n the reign of Eli^eth (1596), the chief instiga- 
tor of which was Hugh O'Neal, head of a clan in 
^ province of Ulster, and Earl of Tyrone. Having 
gimed over the whole Irish Catholics to his cause, 
ie planned an extensive conspiracy, with the de- 
tigii of Electing liie entire expulsion of the Eng- 
Bdi from the ishmd. Hiilip 11., King of Spain, sup- 
piied die insurgents with troops and ammunition; 
tad Pope Clement VIU. held out ample indul- 
imces in favour of those who should enlist under 
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the banners of 0*Nea1, to combat the EiigMl \m 
retics. Tbifi insurgent chief met at first with oott^ 
Biderable success; be defeated the £ngli»h ia a 
pitched battle, and nwintaiQed his iprovnid agaiaat 
the Earl of Essex^ whom Elizabeth had deapatdif* 
ed to the island with a formidable amy* Tbe 
rebeky however, nltunately failed in their entav 
prise* after a sanguinary war which lasted aefen 
years. Charles, Lord Monntjoy, geTemer of in* 
knd, drove the insurgents to their hat r occo e o e> and 
had the glory of achieving the entire redwctKNi ef 
the island. ^ 

The maritiiBe greatness of England began in ikm 
Ve%n of Elizabeth. That Princess g^ve new vl* 
gonr to industry and commerce ; and her effcaU 
were seconded by the persecutiag seal of ikm 
French and SpaaiiJi governments. The numeiow 
lefugees from France and Uie Nethedands, Ibimd 
a ready asylum in England, under the proteetiett 
of Elizabeth ; and her kmgdem becaaw, as it wertv 
the retreat and principal residence of their arts aad 
manufactures. She encouraged and protected na^ 
vigation, which the English, by degrees, eoLtended 
to all parts of the globe. An Englishman, naned 
Richard Chancellor, having discovered tbe rovte ta 
Archangel in the Icy Sea (1555), the Czar, Joki 
Basilowitz II., granted to an English oempany tlM 
exdusive privilege of trading with Russia ( 1569)* 
The commerce of the English with Turkey aad the 
Levant, which began in 1579, was likewise moniH 
polized by a Company of merchants. FraQois 
Drake, a distinguished navigator, and the rival of 
Megellan, was the first Englishman that performed 
a voyage round the world, between 1577 waA 
1580. The intercourse between England and the 
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ShH^Udies, began in 1591 ; and the East Indfc 
CorafraDiy was mstitnted in 1500. Attempts wera 
abo nmde, abont the same time, to form settle* 
iriaiUa iv North America; and Walter Raleigh, 
Vfbo hm& obtained a dmrter from the Qneeti 
(1584), endeayttmred to found a cok>ny in that 
fdrt of Ae American Continent, now called Vir« 
gkna in compliment to Elizabedi. That colony^ 
k^weycH't did not^ properiy speaking, take root ot 
floorifili titt th« reign pf James I. The comped* 
Iba wkh Spain, and the destructioh of the Inrinr* 
dble Armada of Philip II., by the eembiiied fleetid 
of l^gbtnd and Holkuid, gave a new eiiergy to tho 
EafHiiBsifr ioarine, the value of which they had leam^ 
M to a^precitfte, not merely in guarding the md\^ 
pendewEte of the kingdom, but in securing the]pro* 
iftaitf of tiieir commerce and navigation. 

The Hdnse of Tudor ended in Queen ElizabetA 
^i9^S)i Mer having oeeofned the throne of England 
•Aeut a hundred' and eighteen years. It was re* 
plw»d by that of the Stuarts. James VL, King 
ai Seo^and, son of Mary Stuart, and Henry 
Bamley, succeeded to the ^rotie of England, and 
•oak the title of King of Great Britab, which his 
•aeoesBors ^ill retain. This prince derived bis 
light to the crown, from the marriage of his great 
gnrndrooUier, Maigaret Tudor, daughter of Henry 
VII., with James IV. of Scotland. Vain of his 
»ew elevation, and fond of prerogative, James 
vsBittndy' occupied himself with projects for aug^ 
Menttng bis royal power and authority in England ; 
and by instillii^ these principles into his son, he 
became iSbe true architect of all the subsequent 
irisfortunes of his house. 
; "Cliariea L, tite son fmd successor of James, sel* 
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dom convened the Parliament ; and ikrhen they &i 
assemble, be proToked them by the measures he 
proposed, and was then obliged to dissolve them. 
Being entirely guided by his ministers Laud, Ardi« 
bishop of Canterbury, the Earls of Strafford and 
Hamilton, and his Queen, Henrietta c^ France, he 
Ventured to levy taxes and impositions withont ib€ 
advice of Parliament. This conduct on the part 
df the King produced a general discontent. The 
. flames of civil war b^;an ,to kincHe in Scotland 
where Charles had introduced Episcopacy, as mere 
ftivohrable than Presbyterianism to royalty. But 
the Scottish nobility, having formed a omfoderacyi 
known by the name of the Covenant, for die mam- 
tenance of their ecclesiastical liberties, abolished 
Episcopacy (1638), and . subsequently took up 
arms against the King* The Parliament ef Eng^ 
land, under such circumstances, rose also agaimt 
Charles (1641), and passed an act that liney 
should not be dissolved widiout previously ob* 
taining ' reckess for the complaints of th^ nation. 
This act, which deprived the King of his principal 
prerogative, proved fatal to the royal dignity. A 
trial was instituted by the Parliament against the 
King's ministers. The Earl of Strafford and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were beheaded; and 
Charles had the weakness to sign the deadi* 
warrant of his faithful servants. . . 

The Pt^byterians soon became die prevaUhig 
party, and excluded the Bishops from the Uj^cr 
House. The management of affairs fell then iat^ 
the hands of the House of Commons ; Episcopacy 
was abolished ; and the Parliament of EngHmd 
acceded to the Scottish Covenant. War now 
broke otit between the King and the F^uiiament ; 
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i| battle wa» %mf^ near Yoii^ m vv^ch the iMter 
was yictorious (1644). Charles, seeing his af«. 
Uin raised, took tho deterdnoatioa to throw him- 
self into the arms of tlie Soots { 1646), who» he sup*> 
pQsed, m^ht still reUon aa afS»ction for the race 
of their aacient KiogSi He soon found rea^ooy 
liaweveF^ ta repent of ihid step ; die Scots did not 
hesitate to sell him to the English Pariiaasent for. 
a ram af 400,000/. Sterliag* which they foilnd 
■eoessary for the payment of theur troops. 
, A new revolution, which soon after happened ia 
4e Parliam^it, completed the min of the King* 
The Presbyterians, or, Puritan^, who had suppress, 
sod the Epiac^elians, werb crushed, in their turn, 
kf the Independents* , These latter were a sort oi 
i^ttBtks» who admitted no snbordiilatioa whatever 
in the Church, entertaiaed a perfi^ct horror fbi' 
EOfaky> aad,we^e incliiied fbr a repahlican or de^^ 
aiipciatic form of govectiuient. The head and souli 
of this £Rctioti was, the ftmous Oliver Cromwell^ 
ipho^ with great ^xterity, made It an engine fbr 
ifjsing himself to the sovereign authority* Thior 
whole power of the Legislature fell entirely ibta 
t|ip hands of the Independent party ; who, by one 
act». expelled sijcty members ^m the House 6f 
P^mons. The Parliament, now completely ut-i 
4er their dotninion, appointed a commission of » 
bondred and fifty persons^ whom they vested witk 

Eto try the King. In vain did. the Upper 
oppose tliis resolutiaa; in vain did the 
object to the Judges named by the House ^ 
t{^ commiaston proceeded,'' and pronounced the &* 
mw sentence^ by virtue of which Charles was 
liebeaded oa the 30th of January 1649. His: 
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hmXtf were Apened, and sared tfcemsdlrcH 6y^^ 

The refolndmis m the North of Europe, abouT 
the period of whi(^ we now sptak, were not leer 
important than thoM wfaiieh agitated the West and^ 
the South. These arose chiefly from the diesolu- 
tion of the Union of Caknar, and the refonna^oit 
in reUgioB; both of whidi happened ahoat tib^' 
beginning of the sixteenth centmy. The Uni<m 
of Cahnar, between the three kingdoms of the^ 
Nort|i, had been rmsewed several times ; bnt, bemg 
badly cemented from the first, it was at lengA' 
irreparably broken by Sweden. This latter king* 
dom had been distracted by intestine fends, ocea** 
sioned by the ambition and jedonsy of the noblee^ 
which continued dnring liie whole reign Of Cbarles* 
YIIL, of the House of Bonde. After the deatil^ 
of that Prince (1470), the Swedes, withont r^' 
noundng the Union, had vegnlarly appointed mf- 
administrators of the kingdom, from the year 1471' 
till 1520, three individuals of the fomily of Storey' 
Tis. Steno Sture, called the OA^, Snante Store 
and Steno Sture, caUed the Young. 

Meimtime, John, King of Denmark, and eon of 
Christian I., had governed ibe three kingdoms since' 
1497, when Steno Sture the elder had resigned, 
until 1501, when he resumed the administration.* 
At length, however. Christian II., son of John,' 
made war on Steno Sture, sumamed the Y6tinff;' 
with a view to enforce the claims which he derived 
from the act of union. Being victorious at the 
battle of Bogesund, where Sture lost his Hfe, be* 
succeeded in making himself acknowledged by thft- 
Swedes as king, and was crowned at Stbckholm* 
(1520). Within a short time after this ceremony. 
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If Tidaled the aoiii^esty which be had psbliely an? 
9dfimced ; and to gratify the rerenge of GustaTi^ . 
l^aUe* Archbishop of i7p«al, whom the Sifedef 
had deposed, he qm/sed IUB^t7-foar of the, most 
jfiBtingnisbed personages in the kingdom to be ar- 
reateo, an4 pid>licl7 beheadetd at Stocldiolm* 

This massacre caused ft reyolution, by which 
SiPeden recoTered its indent state of mdependr 
^Kce. Gustavns Vasa pot himself at the bead of. 
t^ Daleearli^n^, ambitious to become the liberato? 
olhis country (1521). He was declared Regent, 
9)id two years after, King of Sweden. The exam- 
ple qf the Swedes wa3 soon follpwed by the Daoesj^ 
^ho» indignant at the excesses a^d qriidti^ of, 
Qipitian IL> deposed him, and conferred their 
Hfmm on Frederic, Duke of Holf tein'y and paternal 
^Hlde to that prince. C)uistian> after having lo^ 
wandered about the Low Coi^ti^es, w^ made 
pko&er by the Dapes, and remained in capti-; 
T^ die xea% of bis days. The Kings qf Den-* 
mark having renewed, from time to time, their 
pretensions to the Swedish throne, and still conr 
tinued the three crown? qn their escut^on, seve- 
nl wars broke out on this subject between the two 
il^i&me ; and it was not till the peace of Stettin 
(1^70), thi^t thQ Danes acknowledged the entire 
ilidependence of Swefien. 

D^unark then lost the ascendency which she had 
80 lopg mamtained in the North. The government 
of the kingdom underwent a radical change. A 
e^xnpt aristocracy rose on the ruins of the na-. 
tioiial liber^. The senate, composed wholly of 
4ie. nobles, usurped all authority ; they overruled 
^ ele^UiA of the kings, and appropriated tpthem- 
^m the p<»wera.of the Sfatesrgeiieral, which 
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they had not conyoked shice 15S6 ; they encroacfc** 
ed even on the royal anthority, which was curt«l- 
ed more and more every day i while the preroga* 
tives of the nohiKty were extended by the condi- 
tions which the Senate prescribed to the kings on 
their accession to ihe crown. The reformation of 
religion took place m Denmark, in the reign of 
Frederic I., the successor of Christian 11. Thai; 
prince employed an eloquent preadier, named Jbha 
Tausen, and several other disciples of Lather, to 
promulgate the Protestant doctrines in his kingdom. 
In a diet held at Odensee (1527), the King mads 
a pnhlic profession of the new fidth ; and> in spite 
of the remonstrances of the bishops, he passed' a 
decree, in virtue of which, liberty of consdeRoe 
was established, and permissron granted to tile 
priests and inonks to marry. These articles were 
renewed in another diet, assembled at Copenhagen 
(1530) ; where the King ratified the Confession ot 
Faith presented to him by the Protestant miiiisteriy 
similar to what had taken place the same year at 
the di^t of Augsburg. 

At length Christian m. who was elected 'in 
1534, brought these changes in religion to a dose. 
The bishops, during the last interregnum, had dmm 
every thing to stop ^e progress of the Reforma- 
tion. The King, desirous of annihilating their 
temporal power, colluded with the principal no- 
bility to have all the bishops in the kingdom ar- 
rested ; and having then assembled a meeting of 
the States at Copenhagen, he abolished EpiscoDBCTy 
and suppressed the public exercise of* the Caoione 
religion. The castles, fortresses, and vast db- 
maitts of the prelates were annexed to the crowtt; 
and* the other benefices and reTennes of A6 dergf 
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'were appropriated to the support of the iBiiB8tei% 
nf reHgion, publie schools, and the poor. The 
monks and mins were left at liberty, either^ (b 
quit their convents, or remain there during their 
fiyes. The bishops were replaced by snperin- 
tenilants, the nomination of whom was vested in 
the King; while each congregation retained the 
fririiege of choosing its own pastors. From Den- 
mairk this revolution passed to Norway, which at 
•diat time, on account of having joined the party 
<ftf ChristiBn IL, who was deposed by the Danes, 
'kst its independence, and was declared a province 
of the kingdom of Denmaik. 

The House of Oldenburg, which had occupied 
Ae throne of Denmiark since 1448, waa separated 
in the reign of Christian III. into 'two powerfel 
branches, vi2. the Royal, descendedfromthat prince; 
and the family of Holstein-Gottorp, descended 
£rom his brother the Duke Adolphus. This latter 
tiBa(^ was afterwards divided into three others, 
yiz» those of Russia, Sweden and Holstein-Olden- 
boig. As the law of primogeniture was not esta- 
Widbed in the duchies of Sleswick and Holstein, 
which had fallen into the succession of the House 
of Oldenburg, the Kings of Denmark -soon found 
itemeelves under the necessity of dividing these 
duchies among the younger princes of their family. 
The treaty of partition, which was entered into 
{1544) between Christian III. andhis brother, 
bad been preceded^ by a treaty 6i perpetual union, 
amiexing these duchies to the kingdom, and in- 
tended'to preserve ^e throne, which was elective, 
h ibe House of Oldenburg ; as well as to prevent 
^ portion of Uiese two duchies from falling into 
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the poMOMJon of stnngefB. The nniim was la 
endure as long as the descendants of Frederic X. 
mgned in Denmark. They promised to se^le, by 
arbitration, whatever differences might arise between 
the states of the onion ; to afford each other mn* 
toal succour agamst every external enemy ; and 
to undertake no war but by common consent. 

The treaty of 1544 which regulated this {mu> 
tition, made several exceptions of matters that 
were to be managed and administered in common.; 
such as, the customs, jurisdiction over the noblesy 
the bishops, and certain cities. This gave rise to 
a sort of copartnership of power, common to all 
the princes of the union. Every thing regarding 
either the general safety as stipulated in the treat|^ 
or the exercise of these privileges included in the 
exceptions, was to be discussed and settled bj 
unanimous consent ; and for this purpose a counr 
cil of regency, an exchequer, and common courts 
were established. This union and community of 
rights were followed, as a natural consequence, hj 
long and destructive felids between the Kings ct 
Denmaric and the Dnkes of Holstein-Gottorp, in 
which the other powers of the North wore also 
implicated. 

Christian IV., grandson of ChrisUan IIL, was 
distinguished not more by the superiority of hif 
talents, than by the indefatigable zeal with whicb 
he applied himself to every department of the adr 
ministration. It was in his reign that the Danes 
extended their commerce as far as India. He 
founded the first Danish East India Company 
^1616), who formed a settlement in Tranquebar on 
the Coromandel coast, which had been ceded to them 
by the Rajah of Tanjore. Various mannfectorifls of 
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^Bk ittifis, paper, and annis, were constnictecl^ and, 
seyeral towns bnih under the auspices of Christian 
IV. The sciences were also much indebted to 
Mm ; be gave a new lustre to the Unirersity of 
Copenhagen, and founded the Academy of Soroe 
m Zealand, be^des a number of colleges. If he 
was unsuccessful in his wars against Sweden and 
Austria, it must be ascribed to the narrow limits 
of his power, to the influence of the aristocratic 
i^mit, and of the feudal regime which still prerail- 
ed in Denmark« He succeeded, however, in ex- 
dudmg the Swedes from access to the Icy Sea, 
which opened them a way to the coasts of Lap- 
land, by obtaining possession, at the peace of 
%orod (1613), of that part of Lapland which ex-' 
tends along the Northern and Icey Seas, from 
lltisfiord to Waranger and Wardhuys. The dts*' 
putes concerning the three crowns was settled by 
Ab mtne treaty, in such a way that both sovereigns 
were permitted to use them, without authorizing 
the King of Denmark to lay any claim to the 
Swedish crown. 

Sweden, which had long maintained a struggle 
agnnst Denmark, at length acquired such a pre-' 
ponderance over her as to threaten, more than once, 
the entire subversion of the throne. This pre- 
ponderance was the achievement of two great men, 
who rose in the period we now speak of, viz. Gus- 
tivtts Vasa, and his grandson Gustavus Adolphus. 
Gustavus Vasa was not merely the liberator, but 
the restorer of his country. Elevated to the 
throne by the free choice of the nation, he gave 
Sweden a powerland influence which it never had 
before. Every thing under him assumed a new 
Mpeeti the gtfvemmenti the religion, the finances, 
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the commerce^ the agticiilkiro^ the qcknees and tin 
morals of tbe Swedes. Instead of the assemblies 
of the nobles, formerly m use^ and destructive of 
the national liberty, he substituted Diets composed 
of the different orders of the State» the nobility, 
the thrgjy the citizens, and the peasantry. Bv 
this means he acquired a new influence, of which 
he took advantage to humble the power of the 
churc;h and the nobles, which had long been a 
source of oppr^Mimi to Sweden. 

The reformation of religion, which then oeciir* 
pied erery min^ appeared to Gruwtavus a yery pro- 
per expedient to second his views, and introduce a 
better order of things. On his accession to the 
throne, he authorized the two brothers Olana and 
Laarentius Petri, to preach publicly at Stockholo^ 
Uie doctrinea of Luther, and did every thing in 
his power to accelerate tbe progress of Uie Befisc* 
mation in his kingdom. The bishops, who were 
apprehensive for their benefices and their authority,, 
having daawik the greater part of the nobility over 
to their interest, the king, in the presence of a 
Diet of the four orders assembled at Westefas, 
took the determination of formally abdicating the 
crown. This ste^) threw the Diet into a state of 
consternation, and encouraged the two lower ov- 
ders, tbe citizens and peasants, to declare them^ 
selves loudly for the King. The oishops and noUes 
were obliged to comply ; and the Xing, resuodng 
the reins of government, succeeded in overruling 
the deliberations of tbe Diet. By the authority ^f 
a decree, he anneiced the strong castles of the 
bishops to the demesnes of the crown, and re- 
trenched from their vast possessions whatever be 
judged convenient. The prelates at tbe same twe 
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were excluded from the senate*; the ties that 
bound them to the Court of Rome were broken ; 
and they were enjoined henceforth to demand 
confirmation from the King, and not from the PopeJ 
The reyennes of the clergy in genera], and those 
of the cTonvents, were left at the free disposal of 
Uie king, and the nobles were permitted to bring 
forward whatever claims they could adduce over 
lands granted to these convents by their ancestors. 
There was nothing now to retard the march of re- 
formation. The Lutheran religion was introduced 
universally into Sweden, and wat event contribut- 
ed not a little to exalt the royal authority. 

Gustavus secured the hereditary succession of 
^ crown in fiivour of his male descendants. The 
Slates, anxious to obviate the troubles and disor^ 
dms which the demise of their kings had often pro- 
duced, regulated the succession by an act known 
Sihe name of the HeredUari/ Union, h was pass- 
at Orel»o (1540), and ratified anew by the 
States assembled at Westeras. The Union Act 
was renewed at the Diet of Nordkoping, in the 
reign of Charles IX. (1604), when the succession 
was extended to females. 

The reign of Gustavus Adolphus, the son of 
Charles IX., forms the brightest gem in the glory 
of Sweden. The virtues and energies of that 
prince, ihe sagacity of his views, the admirable 
order which he introduced into every branch of 
Ae administration, endeared him to his subjects ; 
winle his military exploits, and his superiority in 
Ae art of war, fixed upon him the admiration of 
aH Europe. 

Gustavus brought the wars, which he had to 
i2 
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sustain against the dififereiit powers <tf the Noiihi 
to a most triumphant conclusion. By the peMff 
which he concluded at Stolhoya with Russia (1617)^ 
be obtained possession of all Ingria, Kexholm, and 
Russian Carelia ; and even cut that Enspire eff 
from all comnranicaUon with Europe by thd Gillf 
of Finland and the Baltic Sea. His success was 
not less brilliant in his campaigns against Sigib* 
mund III., King of Poland, who per«sted in oen* 
tilting with him his right to the crown of Sweden. 
He took from the Poles the whole of Linmia, 
with a part of Prussia ; and kept possession of these 
conquests by the six years truce whicli he coaehH 
ded with the latter at Altmark (1629). 

It was about this time that Sweden began te oo* 
cnpy a distinguished place amoi^ the powers of 
Europe ; and that she was called on to take the 
lead in the League which was to protect the Princes 
and States of the Empire against the ambitioji of 
Austria. Gustavusy who was in alliarioe wtlh 
France, undertook a task as difficult as it was g^o* 
rious. In the short space of two years and a haA^ 
he overran two-thirds of Grermany with his yido^ 
rious arms. He vanquished Tilly at the Cbidioiis 
battle of Leipsic (16S1), and extended his con- 
quests from the shores of the Baltic to the Rbiiio 
and the Danube. Every thing yielded bef€»re him, 
and every place opened its gates to him. This 
great prince, who had made war a new art, and 
accustomed his army to order, and a system of 
tactics never before known, perished at the nao» 
morable battle of Lutzen(16S2),which the Swedes 
gamed after his death, in consequence of the skil- 
ful dispositions he had formed. 

The war was continued under the mmority of 

\ 
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Qmotm GiMrnitiDayhkdMighier andlmr. Jt wm stS) 
carried on» although the Swedes had undertakeH 
a new war against Denmark^ with the Fiew of dia? 
engaging themseWes from the medii^ion whidi 
CkriHian IV. had andertaken between the Ernpe^ 
lor and Sweden^ at the eongrees whieh was ta 
ineet at MoMter and Osaahurg. The result eS 
that war was completely to the advantage of Sw^ 
den, who gained by the peaee of Bromsbro (1645) 
ik% freedom of the Sound, as also Uie possession 
of the proTinces and islands of Jamptland, Heije- 
daleny Gothland, Oesel, and Halland. Lastly, the 
peaee of Westphalia secnred to Sweden consider- 
able possessions on the southern coast of the Bal- 
tie Sea, svch as A^mar, Bremen and YerdeB^ 
and part of Pomerania. 

. Tlie power (tf the Teutonic Knights, which ba4 
bees gready reduced during the preceding period^ 
by the defection of a part of Prusua, was com- 
lively annihilated in the North, in conseq[uenc« 
of the changes introduced by the reformation of 
itKgMD. Albert of Brandeburg, grandson of the 
Elsctor Albert Achilles, on his eleyalion to tbd 
dignity of Grand IV^ttter of the Order, made an at- 
traipt to withdraw from Poland that fealty and ho* 
nege to which the filnights had bound themselves 
by the treaty of Thorn in 1466. This contest fur- 
nished' matter for a war between them ; which be- 
gan in 1519, and ended in 1521, by a truc^ of 
^ur years ; at tiie expiration of which the Grand 
Master, who saw the doctrines of Luther dissemi- 
nated in Prussia, and who had himself imbibed 
these principles in Germany, found meaHs to settle 
all differences with the King oi Poland, by a treaty 
whidi he concluded witb him al Cracow (l5S6j. 
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He ikism engtged to do homage and hAy to the 
crown of Poknd aa nsnal ; and Sigismand L, wh» 
tras Ilk inatwnal uncle, granted him Tentomc 
Proflsia, with the title of Duchy, as a hereditary 
fief, both for himself and his male-heirs, and for 
1^ brothers of the Home of Brandeburg and Ran- 
conia, and their feudal heks ; resendng the right ei 
reversion in favoor of Poland, fEoiiilg the maJe-de-r 
scendants of these princes. 

The Teutonic Knights ^ins lost Pmsma, afiler 
hanng possessed it for nearly three hundred yean^ 
Retiring to their possessions in Germany, ^ey esta-* 
bHi^ied their principal residence at Mergendieki in 
Ranconia, where they proceeded to ^e election 
of a new Grand Master, in the persourof Walter 
de Cronberg. The Poles, in gating quit of llie 
Teutonic Knights, whom they had regwded wlA 
jealoosy, and substituting the House of Braode^ 
burg in their place, never dreamed of adopting an 
enemy stiH more dangenins, -who would one day 
eOncert the ruin and annihilation of "Vfaeir ceUBtry* 

Immediately after the treaty of Cracow, the new 
Duke of Prussia made a puUic profession of ike 
Lutheran religion, and married a daugbt^ of tb^ 
King of Denmark. This princess dying withoot 
male issue, he married for his second wife a prin- 
cess of the Brunswick £unily, by whom he had m 
son, Albert Frederic, who succeeded him in the 
duchy of Prussia. The race of these new dukes 
of Phissia (1568), as well as that of Francom, 
which should have succeeded them, appearing to 
be nearly extmct, Joachim II., Elector of Brande^ 
burg, obtained from the King of Poland the inves- 
titure of Prussia, in fief, conjunctly with the reigning 
dukes. This investiture, ivhich was renewed in 
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lliroaf of Qe^erol itf M» wccw^l^y 9^cih^ lk# 
(VM^easiQU of that ducby in tbo electoral funUy ^ 
BnodelHirg ; to whom it deTolved 09 the dealll tf 
Albert Frederic (1^18), who left no male de^ 
v^^idaatB. He was succeeded by tbe Elector 
JdOL Sigismund, who bfMi been coi»rested witli Inm 
m tbe duchy. T|iat prince, who bad married An9% 
eUieet daughter of Albert Fredenc^. obtaiiiad ii)ce« 
wke^ in ri^ht of that princesjSy p^ of tbe sucoes^ 
sia&of Jul^r?, ^, the duchy of Cle^es, tbe co>uii^ 
ties of Mai!ck aad Haven^berg^ wUcb had beeia 
a^udged to? the bouse of Braudebuig, by th^ pK<H 
mooai act, of partition ccwchided ait SaateiA^ 
(1614 )» wA conrerted iato a defiiutiFe tceaity i^ 
Clemen The grand^ou of John l^gisquiandy tbsk 
Eteetor Fredi^rio William, was a prince- of supe^ 
iknr genm, and the true fonndier of the grea$n^4i» 
«f kw fcnaily. Ilkstrious m waras ia pea4^ mi 
fippfec^d. by aU Europe, be acquired by tbe» treaty 
eC Westphalia^ « part ^ PoB»#ram% tbe^ 4rel^ 
sbopidc of lyiagdebiprg under th^ title of .a d«di|r« 
wjlh, the bishoprics ^ Halber^adt* IMywden, and 
Camlii, under tbe title of pi:inc4pe)ities^ His sm^ 
Ffedbrie wai the first King of Prusi^ 

[The TenUmc Knights had nearly lost Livoaiii'. 
at the hegiai^iflg of the sixteeiiith century; but 
that pron^ce was sared by the courage and ta- 
lents of the Previncial Ma«ter, Walter de Plattear 
)mg* The Grand Puke Iwan, or Joha III., hay- 
mg threatened Livonia . wi^ an iaf asioiiy Platten* 
herg concludeda d^ensive allieoce at Walik ( 150 1)» 
widb Alexander it, Grand D^e of Litbaauia, &4 
the bishops of that country. After having assem* 
Ued troops to the iiun\ber <^ 14,000 men, hodefeat* 
ed the Russian araay> wbich was 40,000 strong, ft 
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Mahokn ; a second vietoiy, wfakh be guned ^HA 
the same mtmber lof troops orer 100,000 RnseiaBir 
itt Pleskow (150!^), is one of the most iiunoito er- 
ptoits in the history of the North. Next year bb 
lioneluded a trace ^ of six years with the Lironianr 
Order, whidi was afterwards r^iewed for Hhf' 
years. 

It is commonly said that Walter, the P^vindal 
Master, taking advantage of the distresses of tbtf 
TBittonic Knights, and nrgmg the repeated soo- 
coitrs which be bad fnniished them against^ die 
Boles, purchased (irom them bis own indepeod* 
ence, and ^hat of hit Order ; bat a ' rec«iit ambor 
(Le Comte de Bray) has shown, that this was not 
exactly the case. By a first agreement signed alf 
Conihgsberg (1590), Albert of Biandenbarg, who 
was ^Mn only Grand Master of the Tentonie Or-' 
^r^ confirm^ to the Knights of Livonia die free 
right of electing a chief of their own pnmber, pro*' 
raising to stistidn the kidividnal whom tbey sbenld 
nominate. He siecm^ them the possession of the 
whole sovereignty of Reval and Narva ; the coun- 
tries of Altentiiken, Jensen, and Wierland ; aa 
also the towit and eastle of Wesenberg, with tbetp 
d^>endende8. This agreement was revived and 
ratified by a second, signed at Grobin (15S5), when 
it was fonnally stipnkted, that the relations be-* 
tween die Knights of Livonia and the Tentonie 
Order sbonld be maintained as they were, and 
that the Livonians shoidd continue to regard the 
Grand Master as tbw true bead, and render hio^ 
homage and obedience. They were forbidden to 
solicit from the Emperor or the Pope ai|y privUege' 
derogatory of their idlegiaaoe. It appears, cense*' 
qnandy, that Walter de FlaHenberg did not por^ 
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|taae;tlie indq^eodeiioe of bis C)fder> but that b« 
ngarded those ties which existed between it and 
fhe Teatonic Order as brolcen, when Albert of 
9wndebiirg was declared Duke of Pmssia. Ho 
apxt renowed those connexions with the German 
^ii^irey which had existed since the thirtee&th 
century ; and was declared by Charles V. ( 1527) 
^ prince of the Empire, having a vote and a seat 
in the Diet. 

It was during the mastership of Plattenbeig 
tbat the Lutheran doctrines. penetrated into. liYO- 
nia, where they made rapid progress^ especially in 
the cities. Walter dexterously turned the diBtu]> 
bances caused by the opposition of the dei^gy to th^ 
new tenets, . into an occasion for establii&ing his 
authority over all Livonia and Estbonia, which 
the Order had formerly shared with the bishops. 
The dtisens of Riga acknowledged him as their 
o^y soy^reign, and expelled the archbishop. Tho 
bpigasses of Revel followed xbeir example. The 
cle^ were so frightened at these movements, tha|t 
the archbishop of Riga, and the bishops of Dor« 
6]^ Oeeely Cpurland and Revel, formally submit? 
>ed to the Order. The clergy themselves soon 
/ifter embraced the reformed religion.] 

T|ie dominion of the Knigjbts Swprd-bearei% 
had continued in Livonia until the time of the fa^ 
mgns ^ivasion of that country by the Czar, John 
Bpsilovitz IV« That prince, who had laid open 
the Caspian Sea by his conquest of the Tartar 
Jdng^ms 4>f Casan and Astrachan, meditated also 
that of Livonia, to obtain a communication witb 
Eitt)^ by the Baltic Gottbard Kettler, who 
was then Grand Master, finding himself unable, t^ 
c<^ with an eneimy so powerful, implored fii^ 
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the asBntttnee of iJhe •Oofnmme 'Body, of itImi^ lib 
was a member ; but Jiaviftg got nothing' hot ragub 
promises, be next addressed himself to Sigismtoid 
Augustus, King of Pobnd, and, in concert widi 
^he archbishop of Riga, he concluded with Aact 
prince a treaty of- submission at Wihia (idOl^) ; 
^ virtue of which, the whole of Livonia, w^ 
Esthonia, Conrlandand SeknigalHa, comprising Mt 
only what was still in the polssession of the Order, 
but those parts which had bee^i seized 'by the ene- 
my, were ceded to the crown of Poland and ilib 
<7iiind Dtdce of Li^maiiaa, on condition th«t"tiie 
use. of the tUmfession of Au^hurg should be piw- 
eerted on the same footing as it ^len wa^^afelt 
that all orders of Ae State jjtnUJtf |fe^^nftltoifiiefl 
in their goods, properties, ^ip% '^pritik^ anfl 
-innmmiUes. 

By tiiis same ta^ty, Command and Sem^^allia 
were reserved to Gott^d Kettler, 4w Ikst Gtaad 
Master of Livonia, to be eilijoyed by hims^^uNriifti 
lieirs-male, with ihe title of duchy, and asa €ef df 
the kudg and tarown of Poland. The new Ddke, 
on tddng the oath of fidelity to fhe' King oi P^ 
land, solemnly had aside all the badges of hii 
foniMr dignity. He macried Anne, daughter to 
die Dfdce of Mecklenbut^Schewedn, and timns; 
mitted the duchy of Courland to his maleM|»« 
ficendants, who did not become extinct ua^ ibe- 
eighteenth century. The Order of Livonia^ ww 
entirely suppressed, as were also the ardibisfcdf- 
rics of Riga, and the bishoprics under its jn^h- >' 
diction. ' | 

The revolution in Livonia caused a viirfeat com- 
motion among the poweta of the North, who wete 
all eager to share in the plunder. While the 
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Qrmd MaMer of die Order wbm in ixeaty wiih 
Mand, the ci^ of Rev«], a&d the nobleN of Esth- 
•nm, left without aid, and ofy^uressed by the Rtss- 
msoBf put tfaemwlres tmder the protection of Eric 
XiV., King of Swedmit who obtained pomesftton 
•f linDt provmee. The Ifle of Oeeel, fm the con- 
tonry, and die diadriet of Wyck in Esthonia, were 
Bofai to Frederic IL> King of Denmark, by the last 
biabop of die kland, v^ also ceded to him die 
bialiopric and dtatri^ of PiltMi in Conrland. Po- 
kud act first held the balance, and mainiamed Li- 
vonia against die RussiaBs, by the peace ii^di 
•he oondnded with that power at Kie^orova* 
Hm-ea ( 1^2). A straggle afterwards ensued be- 
tireen Poland and Sweden for the same olject, 
which was not fimdty termkiaied aindl the peace 
ifOiiTa(1660). 

Roasia, daring the period of which we now 
traat, asramed an aspect entirely new. She suc- 
esedad in dnrowing off the yoke of the Mogcds, and 
be^M to act a conspicnoos part on the th^tre of 
Eorofie* f^he Horde of Kipaach, called also the 
Cframdy at ^e Goldm Hardey had been greatly 
ei&aasi^d by its territorial losses, and the intestine 
w»a which followed ; while the Grand Dukes of 
Ifoacew gained powerful accessions by the reunion 
if seteral of tbene petty principalities, which had 
ht a hmg time dirided among them the aovereign- 
tf of Northern Russia. Jobn Basitoritz III., who 
fHed the grand dueiA throne about the end of the 
ift ee n di eei^ary, knew wel how to profit by these 
circumstances to strengthen his authority at home, 
iad mikib it be reinfected abtoad. In course of 
as^eral expediti<ms, be subdaed the powerful re- 
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public of Novogorod, an ancient ally of the Han* 
fioatic townS) and which had for a long time af* 
£QCted an entire independence* He was also the 
first sovereign of Russia that dared to refiiee & 
humiliating ceremony, according to which the 
Grand Dcdces were obliged to walk on foot belpra 
the envoys that came from the Khan of Kipzaeiw 
He even suppressed the residence of Tartar en-» 
voys at his court ; and at length shook off l;heir 
yoke entirely, refusing to pay the tribute whidi 
the Grand Dukes had owed to the IQians for -ae* 
veral centuries. Achmet, Khan of Kipzacb, hav- 
ing despatched certain deputies wi^ an ord«v 
under the great seal, to demand payment of this 
tribute, the Grand Duke trampled the order under 
his feet) spit upon it, and then put all the depn* 
ties to death except one, whom be sent bade t» 
bis master. 

The Khan, with the view of revenging that in* 
sult, invaded Russia several times, but the Grand 
Duke vigorously repulsed all his attacks ; and while 
he was aiTesting the progress of his arms^ou the 
borders of the Ugra, he despatched a body of troops 
to the centre of the Grand Horde, who laid every 
thing desolate (1481), The Nogai Tartars joined 
the Russians to finish the destruction of the Grand 
Horde, whose different settlements on the Wolga 
they laid completely in ruins ; so that nothing 
more remained of the powerful empire of Kipzach 
than a few jdetached hordes, such as those of Caaan^ 
Astracan, Siberia, and the Crimea. Iwm rendeced 
himself formidable to the Tartars ; he subdued the 
Khans of Casan, and eeveral times disposed of 
4heir throne* The entire redncticm €d that Tartar 
Atate was accomplished by his grandson, John 
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BankyriU^ lY^ who twice undertook the siege of 
Casan, and seized and made prisoner of the last? 
Khan (1552). The faH of Casan was followed by 
that of Astracan* Bat John was by no means 8<l 
fortnnate in his enterprises against Livonia, which^ 
aa we have already said, he was obliged to aban- 
don to Poland by the peace of Kierorova-Horca. 

Jolyd IV. was inspired with noble views of po-* 
Hey. Being anxious to civilize his subjects, he» 
salt for workmen and artists f^*om England. He 
sequMted Charles V. to send him men of talents, 
well versed in the different trades and manufeictures. 
He introduced the art of printing at Moscow, and 
established the first permanent army in the country, 
that oithe StrdiizeSy which he employed in keeping 
the nobles in check. The discovery of Siberia is one) 
af tl^ events that bebng to Ms reign. A certain 
diief of the Don Cossacks, named Jermak, who^ 
employed bisiself ia robberies on the borders of 
the Wolga and the Caspian Sea, being pursued by 
a deta^bdnent of Russian troops, retired to the 
eenfiaes of Siberi8» He socm entered these re-> 
fioQS at the head of seven thousand Cossaeks, 
and having gauied several victories over the Tar- 
tan of Siberia, and their Khan Kutschem, he got 
possession of the city of Sibir, whiph was their prin- 
cipal fortress (1581). Jermak, m ord^r to obtain 
his paErdon of the Czar, made Mm an offer of all he 
had conquered ; which ^as agreed to by that Prince, 
and the troops of the Russians then took possession 
fCSiberia ( 1583). The total reduction of the coun- 
try, however, did not take place until the reign of 
the Czar Thecniore or Fedor Iwanovitz, the son 
aad suceesscMT of John, who built the city of To^ 
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boUk (1587), whidi has unoe become the cupiM 
of Siberia- 

Fedor Iwanoi^itflE, a prince weak both io texoi 
and body, was entirely under the conasek of hm 
brother-in-law Boris Godonow, who, with tlM 
view of opening a way for himself to the thrraiey 
caused the young Demetrius, Fedor's only br^^ 
ther, to be assassinated (1591). ThiscrioM gave 
rise to a long series of troubles, which «ided is 
the death of Fedor ( 1598). With him, as be left 
no children, the reigning ftonily of the ancieBt mm 
vereigns of Russia, the descendants of Rnrie, be« 
came extinct ; after having occupied the thnme for 
more than eight hundred years. 

After this, the Russian Crown was wora l^pei^ 
sons of different booses. Their reigns were di»* 
turbed by various preteadors, who assumed the 
name of Demetrius^ and were supported by ^ 
Poles. During fifteen years Russia preseatod m 
shocking spectacle of oenfusion and oarM^. Al 
length, as a remedy for these disasters, they die«ghft 
of bestowing the crown on a foreign prince. Some 
cboee Charles Philip, the brother of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden ; and othem voted for Uladis^ 
huis, the Sim of Sigismund IV., King of Poland. 
These resolutions tended only to increase the 
disoriders of the state. The Swedes took ad- 
vantage of them to seize Ingria and the diy of 
Novogorod ; while the Poles took possession el 
Smolensko and its dependencies. 

The Russians, now seeing their monarchy on the 
edge of a predpiee, adopted the plan of dedinga 
new Czar of their own nation. Their choice fell 
on Michael Fedrovitz, who became the founder of 
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the new dynasty, that of Romanow (1613), under 
whom Russia attained to the zenith of her greatness. 
That prince^ ^tded by the sage councils of his 
fiitfaer, Fedor Romanow, Archbishop of Rostow, 
Mon rectified aU the disorders of the state; he, 
pmrehased peace of the Swedes, by surrender- 
iag to them Ingria and Russian Carelia. The sa* 
erifices which he made to Poland, were not less 
eoDsiderable* By the truce of Dfvilina (1618), 
«id the peace of Wiasma (1634), he ceded to 
ibem the vast territories of Smolensko, Tschemigour, 
9od Novogorod, with their dependencies. 

Rdaiid, at this time, presented a corrupt aristo- 
cracy, which had insensibly degenerated into com«* 
jikto anarchy. The nobles were the only persons 
dmt enjoyed the rights of ci^zenship \ they alone 
weare represented in the Diets^ by the nuncios o^ 
deputies which they elected at the Dietines ; the 
h(mours and dignities both in churdi and states 
and in general all prerogatives whatever, were re» 
•enred for them ; while the burgesses and peasantry 
alone supported the whole burden of expensest 
This constitution, at the same time, was under the 
eentrol of a sort of democracy, in- as far as the no- 
Uesy without exception, w6re held to be perfectly 
e^ual ilk their ri^ts and- dignities. Imperfect as 
a government- most have beeti, established on such 
a basis, it still* continued, nevertheless, to preserve 
•9me degree of vigour; and Poland supported, 
though feebly, the character of being the ruling 
power of the Nortk, sc^ long as the' House of Ja« 
gello oceupied^ the throne. Besides Prussia, of 
wUch i^e bad dispossessed the Teutonic Kmghts^ 
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she acquired hWesag^ atodnttbtfoaed it ki B^iie ti 
Russia. 

The refomaUon of reli^<m waa likefwiae pra- 
inulgatftd in P6laiid» ^ere il was panicdarly pa* 
tronised hy Sigisimiiid IL A great part of tfae 
senate, and the better half of the nobility made, 
with their Kiqg, a profession ef tiie new opinkma ; 
and if the reformation did not take deeper root 
in that kkigdom^ (^ if it had not a more oonapi* 
cfious influence on the dT^ization of die peoples ^ 
was from not b^g supported by the middle ck»* 
aes, which were not to be Ibnnd in that kiagdoaa. 

The male line of Jagello, having beeome extinct 
with Sigismund IL (1672)^ the throne became pure* 
ly eleedve ; and it was ordained that, during^ tlie 
Kill's life, no sueceasor could be appoiated ; but 
that the States, on his demise, idiould enjoy ferevsr 
a perfect freedom of election on every vacancy 
of the tlHone. Such was the origin of the Dwts 
of Eleetion, iHiicb, from th^ very oonsdtodon, 
could not feil to be always tumultuous in their pr»* 
ceedings* The nobles m a body appeared at ^ese 
Diets ; thither they repaired in arms and on borse- 
baek, ranked accmlmg to the order of the Pttla- 
tinateSy in a Campprepared for the purpose near 
Warsaw. The custom of the Pacta CmwtmtBf 
took its rise about the same tiase. Henry de 
Valois, who was elected King on die death oif Si-> 
gismund II^ was the fest thaS swore to diese cen* 
ventional agreements, [by which he engaged, that 
no foreigner should be introduced eitbor Id a civil 
or military department.] These Packiy which 
had all the ferce of a ftmdaiuontal law, sp eciisd 
those conditions under which the throne was con- 
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ferred on the new mooifficb. The royal aatbority 
was thus curtailed more aad more, and the prero- 
gatives of the nolnlity exalted in propOTtion. 
, Toland, in conaeqoence, soeoi lost its inflnence; 
die government was altered from its baid% and the 
Idngdoa^ f^mged into an abyss of calamities. 
.A^moi^^ the elective Kingpi who succeeded Henry 
de Valois, the last that snpported the dignity of 
the crown against Rnssia, v^aa Uladislaos IV, the 
Mm of Sigismnnd III., of the House of Vasa. In 
an expedition which he undertook into the iatenor 
of Russia ( 161 8), he penetrated as far aa Moscow ; 
and in a second which he made (1634), he com- 
pelled the Rossaans to raise the uege of Smo- 
IsBsko ; and sfamtthrao np a» doseiy in dieir camp, 
that they were obMged to capitnkiM for want ef 
previaioBs. He thmi made a new attack on the 
capital of Rnssia ; and at the peaee<rf Wiasma^ he 
obtttsed comUtifliis mert adnoitageona to PoIumL 
In Ae hktery of Hungary, the 9ost ^endid era 
was the reign of M«tthiMi Corvin, who, ai the age 
ef searcely sixteen, had been nosed to the throne 
by the pore choice of the nation ( 1468). Like 
bk £sthW the valorons J<An Hunniadesy he was 
tbe terror <tf the Turks dnrmg his whdie rmgn ; 
be took Bosnia from them, and kept Transylvania, 
WaUachia, Moldavia, Sclavonia, and Servia in dc)* 
pendence on his crewn, in spite of the incessant 
sfola which tbe Turks made to rescue these pro* 
vinces. He likewise conqfuered Moravkw l^lesia, 
and Lusalia ; he even took Austria irom the 
Efliperor Frederic III., and caase to fibc his reM« 
4eBee at Vienna (1485). It was ki that city that 
Le terminated his brilMant career^ at the eariy 
age of /orty-sevm (1490). That great ^kMse 
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lulded to bis military talents^ « love for elegant It* 
^Nrature, of which, from the first revival of letters^ 
he showed liimself a zealous protector* 

The glory of Hongary suffiired an eclipse in the 
loss ot Matthias, ms successors, Uladislftus 11^ 
the son of Casimir IV. King of Poland, and Louis 
the son of Uladislans, who held at the sanae time 
the crown of Bohemia, were weak and indolent 
princes, who saw Hungary torn by 1actaoii8,'and 
ravaged widi impunity by the Turks. Soliman 
the Great taking advantage of the youth of Louis, 
and the distressed state in which Hungary was, 
coBcerted his plans fen: conquering the kingdcim. 
He attacked the fortress of Belgrade (151^1), and 
nade himself master of that import«it pkce, be- 
fore the Hungaiians could march to its reKef. 
His first success encouraged him to return to the 
charge* Having croesed the Danube and tlie 
Dcave without meeting with any resistance, h^ en- 
gaged the Hungarians near Mohace (1526), in 
that famous bi^tle which cost them the life of tbe^ 
king and their principal nobility* Twent3ri^two 
thousand Hungarians were left on the field of 
battle, and the whole kingdom lay at the mercy 
of the conqueror* Soliman now proceeded as fur 
as the Raab ; but instead of completing the e^n- 
quest of Hungary as he might have done» he con«- 
todted himself with the laying waste all that part of 
the country with fire and sword; and carryinf^ 
several hundred thousand prisoners into slavery." ' 
The premature death of the young King who^ 
left no progeny, occasioned a vacancy in thethPOfi# 
of Hungary and B<^emia* Ferdinand of Austria 
who married Anne, sister to Lonis^ claimed tbe 
snecession in virtue of the difierent treaties signed 
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m the yean 1463, 1468, 1491, and 1515, h^ 
tween the Aiistrian priooes and the last kings of 
Hongaiy. But though the Bohemian States were 
diapoeed to listen to the pretensions of Ferdinand, 
it vna not so with those of Hunguy, who trans-* 
fierred the crojwn to John de Zapolya, Connt of 
Zips, and Palatine of Tnmsylyania. That prince 
hekag hardly pressed by Ferdinand, at lengdi de-* 
tennined to throw himself under the protection of 
the Tories. SoKman marched in person to his 
aasistanee, and laid siege to the city of Vienna 
(1529). In this enterprise, however, he ^led,' 
after saoificing the lives of nearly eighty thou-* 
fluid men. 

In 15S8, a treaty was agreed on between thcf 
two competitore, in virtoe of which the whoAe 
Idagdom of Hungary, on the death of John Za^ 
pelya, was to devohe on Ferdinand. This treaXy 
was never earned into execution. John at his deal^ 
Wing left a son named John Sigkmund, then mt 
n&nt in his cradle. Bishop George Martinurad,* 
pime minister of the defimel king, proclatmed A» 
young prince, and secured for him the protection* 
•f the Turks* Soliman undertook a new expedt-^ 
tion into Hungary \n his favour (1541) ; but by a 
piece of ngnal perfidy, he took this occasion to 
msse the city of Buda, the ci^tal of the kingdom, 
ttid several other places ; and banished ^ prince^ 
with his mother the queea-dowager, to Transylva** 
nia, which he gave up to him, with several other dis- 
tricts in Hungary. The city of Buda with the 
greater part <tf Hungary and Sda^onia remained ia 
the powa:4>f die Turks; and Fmdinand was obliged 
to pay an annmd tribute for the protection of that 
kiag^m, the poesesston of which was guaranteed 
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to him by tbe truce which be condiided with i 
in 1562. 

. In tbe midst of these unfortunate events, the 
Austrian princes bad again tbe imprudence to alio* 
nate the s^ections of the Hungarians, by the n^ 
tolerant spirit they displayed, and tbe efforts wUdi 
they incessantly made to extirpate tbe Proteetaat 
religion in that kingdom. Tbe opinions of Luther 
and Calvin had already been propagated in Hun- 
gary during tbe reign of Louis» the predecessor of 
Ferdinand. They bad even made great progress ; 
especially in Ti'ansylvania, where tbe German laa** 
guage and literi^rei were generally cultivated* 
Tbe oppressions which the partisans of the new 
doctrines experienced, added to tbe ajbtempts which 
the Austrian princes made, from time to time, to sub* 
vert tbe ancient constitution of the kingdono, ex* 
cited fi*esh troubles^ and favoured tbe des^s of 
tbe discontented and ambitious^ who were watobr 
ing their opportunity to agitate tbe state, and loake 
encroachments on the government. Stephen Botseh** 
kai, BetbleiXi Gabor, and George Ragoczi, priaees 
of Transylvania, were successively the chiefs off 
leaders of these malcontents, in the reigns of Ro- 
dolpb II., Ferdinand IL, and Ferdmand IIL, Era*' 
perors of Germany* According to the Pacifica" 
tion of Viiepna (1606), and that of Lintz (I64o)> 
as well as oy tbe decrees of tbe JDiet of Odenbmrg 
(1622), and of Presburg (1647), these prinees 
were compelled to tolerate tbe public exercise ei 
tbe reformed religion ; and to redress tlie politicai 
complaints of tbe Hungarian malcontents. 

The same troubles on the score of religion, which 
infested Hungary, extended likewise to BobeBua^ 
where the new doctrines met with a much better 
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itceptioBy as diey were in nnison with the religi- 
ons system of the Hussites, who had already nn- 
BSHHis partisans in that kingdom. It was chiefly 
voder the reign of the mild and tolerant Maximi- 
fon II. that Protestantism made its way in Bohe- 
mia. All those who were formerly called Utra^ 
quigiSy from their professing the Communion in 
}mlkk kinds, joined the followers either of Lather 
or Calvin. Rodolph XL, the son and successor of 
Maximilian, was obliged, at the Diet of Prague 
(1609), to grant them the free exercise of theur 
worship, without distinction of place; and even 
to extend this indulgence to the Protestants of 
Silesia and Lusatia by letters-patent, known by the 
Btae of Letters of ^Mc^'esiy ; copies of which were 
made at Prague on the 1 1th of July and 20th of 
Angost 1609. These letters were confirmed by 
Kmg Matthias, on his accession to the throne of 
Bdiemia ; as also by Ferdinand IIL, when he was 
adiBowledged by the Bohemian States, as the a- 
d^ted son and successor of Matthias. 

The different interpretations which were put on 
tittse letters occasioned the war, known in history 
by the name of the Thirty Years^ War. The Em- 
ptor Matthias happening to die in the midst of 
these dmturbances, the Bohemian States, regard- 
ing their crown as elective, annulled the election 
of Ferdinand II. (1619), and conferred the crown 
OB Frederic, the Elector Palatine. Being in strict 
alliance with the States of Silesia, Moravia, and 
Lusatia, they declared war against Ferdinand, who 
was supported, on the other hand, by Spain, the 
Catholic princes of the Empire, and the Elector of 
Saxony. 
The femous battle of Prague (1620), and the 
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Ml oC the Elector Palatiiie, bronglit about a le* 
y^lntioa ia Bohemia^ The ringloiiden of the i»« 
forroction were execiited at IVi^iM> and their good^ 
con6ftcate«l* Ferdmaiid» who treated that )dap 
dam as 9, conquered coiuitryy declared that ^ 
Statea had forfeited their r^^ and priTileget; 
and, in the new constitntioiL which he gare theai^ 
he conseiited to r^atiN^ lii6se» only <m condi^oa U 
expressly excepting the rights which they had 
claimed in the election of their kings, as well ai 
the Letters of Majesty which grtote<l to tke Fhn 
teetants the free exercise of their worship. Bat 
this prince did not stop with the soppreanoa of 
their religions liberties, he deprired them also of 
their ri^tA of citiiseiish^. Laws the most atreci^ 
ans were published against them, and he even 
went so £ur as to deny them the liberty of naldig 
teatameatsy ^r contraeting legal mairiagea, AH 
ibw miniaters, without exoeption» ware bawishsd 
the kingdom ; and the most iniquitous meana wars 
employed to bring back the Protestants to the 
pite^ the. Catb^ChmKah. At length it was 
ei^jaiaed, by a^ edict in 1607, that all Ph>te8tanis 
who persisted in thehr opinions should quit the 
kingdom within six months. Thirty thousand ai 
the best families in the kingdbm, of whom a baa- 
dred and eigbty-fi^e were nobility, abandoneil 
Bohemia, transporting their talents and their in- 
dustry to the neighbouring States, such as SaxonjFy 
Brandeburg, Prussia, 9/^ 

Ferdinand judged it for his interest to detach 
the Elector of Saxony fro^k the. alliance with 
Sweden, which he had joineil. He concluded a 
special peace with him at Prague, in virtue uf 
which he made over to him the two Lusatias^ 
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wiidk he had dMembered from ih^ kingdom of 
Bohemia, to reanbane the Elector for lime trams 
wl^h he claimed, as having been the aQy of 
AoBtria' against ihe Elector Ptdatine, then King 
ef Bohemia, llmt pnmnce was ceded to the 
Seelor John George, for himself and his sucoes- 
sm, aa a fief of the Bc^emian crown, under the 
sipren condition, that failing the male Kne of the 
Biectoral brandi, it sheald pass to the female hein ; 
battfa^it should theti be at the option of the 
Kin^ of Bohemia to use the right of redemption^ 
hf repaying to the female hein the snm for which 
Losatia had been mortgaged to Saxony. This 
ram amoanted to seventy- two tons of gold, valued 
tt seven millions two hundred thonsand florins. 
* The INiricish Empire received new acce a o ions of 
tnritoty, both in Asia and Europe, under the suo* 
tenors of Mahomet 11., who had fixed theiroapitd 
tt Constantinople. The conqiieBt of Bessambis 
Mongs to the reign of Bi^aaet 11., about the year 
1464b That prince had a broker named Jem or 
finm, who had been his competitor for the thronei 
aad'bavmg fled to Rome, he was imprisoned by 
Older of Pope Alexander VI.,. at the instance of 
Bijiaset^ who had engaged to pay the Popea large 
pension for him. Charles VIIL of France, when 
he made his expediliott mto Italy for the oonfoeH 
of Naples, compelled the Fape to surrender up 
Ihe unfortunate Zizim, whoili he designed to enah^ 
pby in the expedition which he meditated agaiatit 
die Tnriu, but which never took place. Selim I. 
ihe son and successor of BijasMt, taking advantage 
of a revolution which happened in Persia, and of 
the Tictory which he gained near Tanris over the 
' VOL. II. ^ h 
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Scbaw Ismail Sophi L (1514), conquered tb» 
profinces of Diarbekir and Algezira, beyond tbe 
Euphrates. 

The same pnnce OTertamed the powerful Em« 
ph^e of the Mamelukes, who reigned over Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, and part of Arabia. He defeat- 
ed the* last Sultans, Cansoul-Algouri, and Ton- 
manbey (1516), and totally anmhilated that dy«» 
nasty. Cairo, the capital of the Empire of Egypt, 
was taken by assault (1517), and the whole of 
the Mameluke States incorporated with the Otto- 
man Empire. The Scheiiff of Mecca likewise 
submitted to the Porte, with several tribes of the 
Ambs. 

Soliman the Great, who succeeded his father 
Selim, raised the Turkish Empire to the highest 
pitch of glory. Besides the island of Rhodes, 
which he took from the Knights of St John, and 
the greater part -of Hungary, he reduced the pro- 
vinces of Moldavia and Wallachia to a state of 
dependence, and made their princes vassals and 
tributaries of his Empire. He likewise conquered 
Bagdad and Irak- Arabia, which happened, accord- 
ing to the Turkish authors, about the year 1534. 

That prince distinguished his reign, by the efforts 
which he made to increase the maritime strength 
of the Empire, which his predecessors had neglect* 
ed. He took into his service the famous pirate 
Barbarossa, King of Algiers, whom he created 
Capitan Pacha, or Grand Admiral. Barbarossa 
equipped a fleet of more than a hundred sail, with 
which he chased the Imperialists from the Archi- 
pelago ; and infested the coasts of Spain, Italy and 
Sicily (1565). Soliman miscarried, however, in 
his enterprise against Malta. The courageous de- 
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fence made, by the Knights, together with the ar* 
rival of the fleet from Sicily, obliged the Ottomans 
to rfetreat. 

The decline of the Ottoman Empire began with 
the death of Soliman the Great (1566). The sol- 
tans, his successors, sorrendering themselves to 
loxory and effeminacy, and shut up in their sera- 
glios and harems, left to their Grand Viziers the 
govenmient of the Empire, and the management 
of the army. The sons of these Sultans, educated 
by women and eunuchs, and secluded from all 
dvil and military afEairs, contracted from their 
earliest infancy all the vices of their fathers, and 
no longer brought to the throne that vigorous and 
enterprising spirit, which had been the soul of the ■ 
Ottoman government, and the basis of all their in- 
ititutions. Selim II., the son of SoHnmn^ was the 
first who set this, fiatal example to his successors. 
In bis time, the Turks took the Isle of Cyprus 
from the Venetians (1570), which they maintained 
in spite of the terrible defeat which they received 
<t Lepanto (1571), and which was followed by 
the rain of their marine* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PKRIOD VII. 

I 

FaOM THB PBACB OV WESTPHALIA, TO THAT 
OF UTRECHT. 

A. D. 1648—1713. 

The political syBtem of Europe nmkrw^l % 
great diange at the comniencem^nt of thia period. 
France, after having long straggled for her own in- 
dependence against Aostria, at length turned the 
balance, and became so formidable as to combine 
against herself the whole policy and military power 
of Europe. The origin of this extraordinary influ- 
ence of France, belongs to the reigns of Charics 
Vll., and Louis XI. Several important accessions 
whidi she made at this epoch, together wi^ the 
change which happened in her government, gave 
her a power and enei^, which night have secur- 
ed her a decided preponderance among the Conti- 
nental States, had not her influence been overba- 
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kneed by Austria, which, by a concurrence of for- 
tanate events, and several wealthy marriages, had 
suddenly risen to a degi'ee of power that excited 
the jealousy of all Europe. Hence, for nearly two 
hundred years, it required all the political resour- 
ces of France to make head against her rival ; and 
what added to her misfortunes was, that, though 
freed from the distraction of the Italian war, she 
was still agitated by civil wars, which employed 
her whole military force. 

It Was not till near the middle of the seven* 
teenth century that she extricated herself from 
ibis long struggle ; and that, disengaged from the 
shackles of her own factions and internal dissen- 
sions, her power assumed a new vigour. The 
well regulated condition of her finances, the 
prosperity of her comm^ce and manufactures, and 
the respectable state of her marine, all concurred 
to diifase wealth and abundance over the king'- 
dom. The abasement of the House of Austria^ 
effected at once by the treaties of Westphalia and 
liie FfT^Mes^ together with the consolidation of 
iha Germanic body, and the federal system of the 
Frorinces in the Netherlands, put the last climax 
on her grlory, and secured to her the preponder- 
anoe in the political scale of Europe. This change 
ia her political system was achieved principally 
by the two great statesmen, Cardinals Richelieu 
ind Mazarin, who, by drying up the fountains 
of eivil dissensions^ and concentrating the reins of 
tti^iority in the hands of the government, raised 
ihat monarchy to the rank which its position, its 
fopalation, and its internal resdurcels, hikd assigned 
it among the powers of the Cotttin6nl^.- 

. Lit. • 
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Mazarin left the kiBgdoBi in a flanrnhjag atata 
to Louis XIV^ who, aided by the coaaaelaaDdr 
assistance of the ftunoas Colbert^ becaioe the p»^ 
tron of letters and the fine arts, and finisbed the 
work which was began by hk {Hriase mhditsf* 
Nothing conld equal the ardour whidi inapifisd 
that prince for military fttme. France would hav« 
been prosperous under bis reign, and reap ocl a d 
even by all Europe, had he kept nothing eisa m 
view than the true interests and hafq^inesa of Ua 
people ; but he ww ambitious of that sort of gkry 
which is the scourge of manki|id> the glocy of 
heroes and conquerors* Hence there resulted a 
long series of wars, which exhausted the strength 
and resources oi the state, and intradneed a new 
change in its political system. The saoM Stalsa 
who had formerly made commoB cause wkk 
France against Austria, now combined agaiaat the 
former, to bumble that gigantic power wlueh aaam* 
ed to threaten their li^ieri^ and independence. 

[In tbeae alliances the maritime powers toIii** 
tarily took part; and, having less fear than the 
othm of falling under the yoke of a universal 
monarchy, they j<nned the ConliDdeiateB merely iai 
the protection of their commerce-— the tme aooma 
of their influence and their wealth. They vndar* 
took the defence of the equiUbrima systoas, b»> 
came they perceive^ that a State wbieh could com* 
mand the greater part of the e<mtinentaleeaais,n4giil 
in many ways embarrass their comaMrce, and per* 
haps become daagmrous to their marine^ They aaan 
acquired a very great inflaenoe in the i^Burs «f 
this system, by the subsidies with wlMth from tnse 
to time they.fumished the States of the Contineat 
From this period the principal aim of European 
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p6la€f wa^ their finiaoei and tb«ir oommeretal in- 
tamadM^ m pkoe of tdigpkHiy which hud been tha 
janndmo^ #r pi»teKl for th# prooeding want 
With this new sjinma heg/m lh<M9 ahiisM of com* 
■Mfcial prinle^M and monopolicwy prohibitions^ 
ifBtfni and maay other rogulatioiiSy which acted 
aaiastiaiiita on natural Woittff and became tha 
aeauffga ef latore geneia^na. It was then that 
Iwatiae of coounefce firat appealed, by which 
9Htj twdiay Aatioa eodeavoiired to procure ad* 
laatagia to itaelf, at the expense of its ri?a]a ; 
a^d il was theli that the belligerent powers began 
to lay rasCraints and interdicts on the commerce 

But the political system of £arape experienced 
changes at thk period. Stending armies 
wefe iitfmd^iead^ and aog^oented to a degree that 
pravad nunow both to the agricnltare of the in* 
hihilwts, and the finances 9i the govemmenty 
wfaidv by this meansy was rendered i^'i^^^ &nd more 
dipcadsnt cm those States, whose principal object 
«as canmifvca. The fieqaent conumuiicatioa be- 
tween foreign courts, which die policy of Rich^ 
Km. had rendered ncoessagy> gave oecasion for en- 
lays aad resident ministers; whereas formerly 
scaaoely any other inlerconrse was known, except 
bf eoOraordinary embassies.] 

The firat mu thatroused the Enropesn powers, 
vas that which Louis XIV. undertook against 
Spaisy to enforce the claims which he advanodd, in 
aame of his Qneen IV&ria Theresa^ orer several 
pwffi nc a s of the Spanish Netheriands, especially 
Ihedaduaa of Brabant and Limbuig, the seigniories 
af MaUnesy the mwqoiBate of Antwerp, Upper 
GbsUbbs, the coantiea of Nanmr, Haiaaali and 
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Artois, Cambmy lUid CatnbresiSy which fae^alkfed 
belonged to him, in yyrtue of> the right t^devokh 
Han, according to the usages of that oooi^liy. Ao^ 
cording to th«t rights the property of goods |mim«I 
to the diildren of ^e first raarriiigey when iimt 
parents contracted another. Maria Theresa, Qveaa 
of France, was the danghter, by the first msarmge^ 
of Philip IV. King of Spain ; whereas Charles IL, 
his saccessor in that monarchy, was deseended of 
the second marriage. Louis XIV« conteiided> dial 
irom the moment ol Philip's second mavri^ipe, the 
property of all the countries, which wereai^ted 
by the right of devoliition, belonged to his Qaee»{ 
and that, after the death of her fath^, that Prineeii 
ahouki enjoy the suecesnon. In oppositioa te 
these claims of France, the Spaniards alleged,^ that 
the right of devolution^ bang founded mwely ok 
«astom, and applicable only to particuku: asoees* 
eions, could not be of^»osed to the fundaiii^iital 
laws of Spain, which maintained the indiTiailMlky 
of that monarchy, and.^an^erred tbewhde aiio* 
session to Charles II. without any partition wlial^ 
over. 

In course of the campugn o( 1667, the Frandi 
made themselves masters ii seferal cities in the 
Low Countries, such as Bruges, Fumes, Aixmb^ 
tiered, Charleroi, Binch, Ath, Toumay^ Dooi^ 
Courtray, Oadenarde, and LiUe ; and in course of • 
the following winter, they got i>ossesMOik of 
Franchc-Con^. The Pope and several princes 
having volunteered their good o£El<^s for the r»> 
atoration of peace, they proposed a congresa # 
Aix*la»Chapelle ; but the prindpal soene of the 
n^lOtiation was at the Hi^ue, where Looia seat 
the Count d'Estrades^ to mat aeparately wtib the 
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tetes-G^nend. This fiegotifttioa wm greatly m- 
oelerated by thefamoits Triple AUiaiice, crnidtided 
ftt the Hagne 1668, between Gteat Britftifi, 
Swteden, Mid l^e States-^^eneml. By the tends 
of diis treaty, tbe Allied Powers offered Lonis tlie 
akems^ve^ either to lea^ bini in possession of the 
fknb^ whieh he had eonqnered, during the caai- 
paign of 1667, or to cede) to him dther the duchy 
0f Lwretnbui^ or Frandie-Comt^ with the dtics 
of Caaibray, Douay, Aire, St Omer, and Fnmes, 
with their dependencies. The Spaniards haring 
•ooepted the fbrmer of these tdtematiyes, the 
drei^t of a treaty of peaee was agreed on, and 
«%Bed by the ministers of France, England, and 
me SlateS'^^eneral ; and this scheme served as the 
bans of ^ treaty, which was concluded at Ai<- 
fe-Ch^)dle, between France and Spsm (May 8d 
1669). In consideration of the restitutions which 
ale had made to Spain, France retidned, in t^rms 
of this to«aty, the towns of Charleroi, Binch, Atili, 
Deaayy Touniay, Oudenarde, LUle, Armentieret, 
Caurtray, Bergues, and Fumes, with their baill- 
wieks and dependencies. 

This peace was soon followed by a new war, 
which Louis XIV. undertook i^inst tbe Republic 
of the Seven United Proiinces. Wishing to be 
cv^enged on the Dutch, whom he knew to be the 
' pria^ml authors of the Triple AlHance, and con- 
aultkig only his own propensity for war, he 
alleged, as a pretext, certain insulting medals 
which had been struck in Holland, on the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle^ and the the Triple AlK- 
anoe. ' In vain did the States-General offer him 
«very satisfiiction ; he persisted in bk purpose of 
daeltfing war ; and the better to succ^ in )b6 
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design, he endeavoured first to dissolve tbe lUpfe 
Alliance. Colbert de ^ Croissy, whom be sent to 
England, fonnd means to detach Charles II. from 
^e alliance, and to draw him over to side with 
Lonis against the Republic The same success at* 
tended the negociation which he set on foot with 
the Court of Stockbolm. Following the example 
' of England, the Swedes r^ounced the Triple Alli- 
ance, and joined with France* Several princes of 
tbe Empire, such as the Elector of Cologne and die 
Bishop of MunstOT, adopted the same line of con- 
duct. The war broke out in 1672 ; and so rapid 
were the conquests of Louis, that be subdued in 
one single campaign tbe provinces of Gneldre^, 
Utrecht, Overyssel, and part of Holland. Hb 
would have carried the city of Amsterdam, if the 
Dutch had not cut their dikes and inundfOed the 
country. 

Alarmed at these extraordinary successes, and 
apprehending the entire subversion of the R^ 
public, the Emperor Leopold L the King of Spatil, 
the Elector of Brandeburg, and the Imperial 
States, leagued in their favour, and marched to 
th&T relief. The Ftoliament of England obliged 
' Charles IL to make peace with the Republic, by re- 
fusing to grant him supplies (1674). The £]eo> 
tor of Cologne and the Bishop of Munster did the 
same thing. Louis XIV. then thought proper to 
abandon his conquests in Holland ; and directed 
his principal strength against Spain and the Ger- 
manic States. He subdued Franche Comt6 in 
the spring of 1674 ; and in course of the same 
year, the Prince of Cond^ gained the battle d 
Senef. In the following winter Turenne attacked 
4he quarters of the Imperialists in Alsace^ and 
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<3i!ised thetn from that proTince, in spite of their 
snperior numberB. That gr^t general was slain 
at Saspach in Ortenau when he was on the point of 
fighting the famoos battle with Montecucoli (lltb 
Aug. 1674). Next year Admiral do Qnesne gain- 
ed two naral victories, near the islands of Lipari 
and Messina, over De Rnyter, who died of the 
wounds he had received. 

The Swedes, according to the secret articles of 
^u* alliance with France, had penetrated, in th# 
month of December 1674, into the Electorate of 
Brandebnrg, to cause a diversion against the Elec* 
tor Frederic William, who commanded the Impe- 
rii army on the Rhine ; but the Elector surprised 
them by forced marches at Rathenow, and complete- 
ly routed their army near Fehrbellin (1675). The 
Emperor then declared war against Sweden ; and 
^ Elector, in concert with the princes of Bmns* 
wid^ the Bishop of Munster, and the King of 
Denmark, stript the Swedes of the greater part of 
their possessions in the Empire* 

At length, in the years 1678-79, a peace waa 
tonduded at Nimeguen, under the mediation of 
England. Louis XIV. contrived to divide the 
allies, and to njiake a separate treaty with the 
Datch, by which he restored to them the city of 
Maestrich t, which he had again sebsed. The example 
of the Dutch was followed by the Spaniards, who 
in like manner signed a special treaty with France; 
in virtue of which, they gave up to her Franche* 
Comte, with several cities in Flanders and Hain- 
•alt, such as Valenciennes, Bouchain, Cond6, 
Cambray, Aire, St Omer, Ypres, Warwick, War- 
neton, Poperingen, Baillenl, Cassel, Bavay, and 
Manbeuge, with their dependencies. The peace 
of Munster ( 1679) was renewed by that which was 
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ooBcluded si Nunegoen, betwtei TtkacOf lh^ tmf^ 
pire, and tbe Empercn*. Franoe» on veaaaa^ 
ing ber rigfat to a garrison in Pbilip8biirg> got poft*' 
ai^sflion of the city of Fnburg in Brisgaw, bat te* 
fused to restore what she had wrested firani die 
Dnke of Lorraine, except on condidons so biir^ 
densome, that tbe Dnke would not accept llioniy' 
and preferred to abandon tbe repossession of his 
dncby. As to Uie peace which France and Swe- 
den had negociated with Denmark and her allies 
the Princes of the Empire, it was renewed by cBf- 
ferent special treaties, conceded in conne of tbe 
year 1679. 

No sooner was the peace of Nimegaeii con- 
eluded, than there sprung up new troubles, known 
by the name of the Troubles af ^ Eimmiens* 
Louis XIV., whose ambition was without boimds, 
had instituted a Chamber ofEetmion, in the p«s 
Ikimeiit of Mets, for tbe purpose of examitiing die 
Bature;and extent of tbe territories ceded to Unf 
by the treaties of Westphalia, the Pyrenees, Aix* 
bhCbapelle, and Nimeguen. This ChMnber, as 
well as the Parliament df Be8an9on, and the Sof^ 
reign Council of Alsace, adjudged to the King> by 
their decree, several towns and seigniori^ as bdng 
fiefs or dependencies of Alsace ; as also t^e tbi«# 
bislioprics, Frand)e>CoBit6, and the territories 
which had been ceded to him in the Netherialds. 

The King's yiews were principally directad to 
Alsace. He had already tendered his claims on 
this province, shortly after the peace of the Pyr e* 
nees,, when the matter had bees referred to tbe 
decision oi arbiters chosen by the Emperor Um* 
■elf. Tbe woik of svbitration was not far sd» 
▼anced, when it was iirterrupted by the I>«lcli 
war, in which tbe Emperor and the Empire 
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b^h iwpUcatad. Th# pM^ of Nimegoeii bathing 
GODfino^d the ti^ty of Mnonler, he preferred the 
QMibod of remiioa to that of lurbitratioa, for re- 
chimjpg bis aUeged rights. Taking advaDtage of 
Uw general terms m which the cession of Alsace 
was announced in the stt?enty»tbird and seventv-t 
Wth articles of the laid treatjTr. he claimed the ab« 
^olnte sovereignty of the whole province, and oblig^ 
tbsiminodi^te states^ inclnded in it, to acknowledge 
liissoTereigQtjr»mwidohim fealty and homage, not« 
vidistanding the reservations which the eighty- 
serenidi i^ticle of the same treaty had stipulated in 
ia?oiir of these very States. M. de Louvois appear- 
ed bf^pre Stiraabm^ at the head of the French army, 
sod summoned that city to submit to the King* 
Aecofdingly, it surrendcnred by capitulation cm the 
9Qth September 168L These rfunions e}(tended 
ak> to the Netherlands, where the Prench seizedi 
av^oog others, the cities of Courtray, Dixmnde 
sad Luxemburg. 

Louis XlVn in thus takiug upon himself alone 
^ interpretation of the^ treaties of peace, 4H>uld 
apt but (^end the powers interested in maintabing 
them. A new general league was projected against 
Emnce) and at the Diet of Ratisbon they deli- 
jwrated on the means of setting on foot an Imp^ 
rial army ; but the want of unanimity among the 
memb^ps of the Germanic body, the troubles in 
Hungary* which wwe immediately succeeded bv 
a- war with the Porte, and the march of a Turkish 
Kmy on Vienna, threw them into a state of con- 
itematio% and prevented the Imperial Diet from 
f^lof ting any vigorous resolutioo. Spain, ex* 
bsusted by protracted wars, and abandoned by 
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England and HoHand, was quite incapadtated (tnut 
taking arms. Nothing, therefore, remained for 
the parties concerned, than to have recourse to ne- 
gociation. Conforences were opened at Frankfoft, 
wfiich, after having langni^ed for fifteen months 
in that city, were transferred to Ratisfoon, wfaoe 
a truce of twenty yetfrs was signed (15th August 
1684) between France tod Spain; as also be- 
tween France, the Emperor and the Empire. Bjr 
the former of these treaties, Louis retained Lusem- 
bui^, Bovines, and Chimay, with their dependen- 
cies ; restoring back all the places which he had 
occupied in the Netherlands prior to the SOlh 
August 1683. As to the treaty between France 
and the Emperor, the former retained,' during 
the truce, the city of Strasburg, and the fort ^ 
Kehl, besides all the places and seigniories whidi 
they had taken possession of, since the commence- 
ment of the troubles till the 1st of August 1681. 
In all the places that were surrendered to him, 
Louis preserved the exerdse of his sovereign rights, 
leaving to the proprietors or seigniors the entire 
enjoyment of the fruits and revenues belongii^ to 
their territorial rights. 

It was nearly about this same time that Louis 
XIV. undertook to extirpate Calvinism in France. 
Incensed against the Protestants by the old chan- 
cellor Letellier, and his minister Louvois, the 
chancellor's son, he circumscribed, by repeated de- 
clarations, the privileges which they enjoyed in 
virtue of former edicts. The holding of general 
synods was forbidden; the two Chunbers were 
suppressed.; and they were all, without exception* 
debarred from exercising any puUic fonction. At 
last, Louis went so for as to send, immediate 
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jlfter^fae trmce of Rttiabon (16B4)> dragoons over all 
iFraBce, to endeaToor, a3 was said, to convert the 
.Protestants by gentle compulsion. This measure 
was B8^ followed by the famous Edict of 1685, 
f which revolc^d that of Nantes, published in 1598, 
jMui that of Nismes in 1629. AU exercise of their 
reygion— -all assemblies for worship, even in the 
boose, were forbidden to the Protestants, under 
pain of imprisonment and cmifiscation of goods. 
Th^ churclies were ordered to be demolished. 
Parraits were enjoined to haye their children >ap- 
.tiaed by the Catholic clergy, and to bring them 
up in the religion of the state. The ministers were 
Wiished^ and the other Protestants were forbidden 
la depiut the country, under pain of the gallejrs 
£or men, and impi;isonment and confiscation for 
w«ni«i« The rigour of these prohibitions, how- 
ever, did not prevent a vast mtdtitude of the French 
IWeslants lirom r^noving to foreign countries, and 
transferring the seat of their industry to Germany, 
England, and Holland. 

This blindfold z^alfor religion, however, did not 
jbinder Louis kom vigorously supporting the rights 
of his crown against the encroachments of the court 
■of Rome. Among the dififerent disputes that arose 
(letweea him and the Popes, that which regar^d 
the Regale deserves to be particularly remarked. 
The King, by declarations issued in 1673 and 
1675, having extended that right to all the arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics within the kingdom, the 
bishops of Aleth anid Pamiers, who pretended to 
be exempt from it^ applied to the Pope, claiming 
bis protection. Innocent XI. interposm), by vehe- 
ment l>riefs which he addressed to the King in fa- 
vour of the bishops. This induced Louis to con- 
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▼oke «i asBemUy of tbe Reach deqgf^ in ' 
besides the exteanea of the Regale, be 
liiein to draw up the f(mr famous propontioait 
which are r^;arded as tbe basis of the liberties ef 
the Gallican Church. These propositioiis wea^ 
(I.) That the power of the Pope eioteiids only to 
tbings spiritual, aad has no concern with teaspo* 
nl matters. (2.) That the autbimty of the Pope 
in spiritus^ affairs is subordinate to a g^nerid ooaar 
dl. (3.) That it Is even limited by the caiifiiK, 
the customs, and oonstitatieB of the Idagdom and 
the Gallican Chnrcb« (4*.) That in mattora of 
£uth the Pope's authority is not infJEdlible. 

The truce which had beoi concluded far twes^ 
years at Ratisboii, eontinned only four; at iim 
end of which Louis, again took up arms. He |ila- 
tended to have got infimnation, that die Emperor 
Leopold only waited till the conclusion of the 
peace with the Turt^s, to make war up<ki htm.; 
and he thence inferred, that prudence required hifli 
rather to anticipate his enemy^ than «llow himaelf 
to be circumrented. In proof of this assertion, he 
cited the treaty concluded at Augsburg in 1606^ 
between the Emperor, the King of Spain, the 
'States-General, Swed^, the Duke of Savoy, aa4 
the principal Statea of tiie Empire, for the maintc^ 
nuice of the treaties concluded with France. Louis 
wished moreover to enfcnrce the claims which the 
Duchess of Orleans, his sister-in-law, alleged to the 
succession of the Palatinate. That priooesa was 
the sister of Charles, the last Elector Paktine, of 
the family of Simmem, who. died in 1685. She 
did not dispute the fiefs with her brother s socGBBt 
SOT in the Electorate ; she claimed the freeholds, 
which comprehended a considerable part of the P^ 
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btioate; while tbd mw Ekclor, Pyiip WilltsiD^ 
of the fsLBsd]y of Neubarg, laaiiitaiiied that, accord-' 
11^ to tha laws and usages^ Germany, tbe entire 
■Bcoeaaion belonged to kuoy without any parti* 
lion whate?er« 

Beaidee these moiiyea Whkh Louis XIV. set 
forth in « long manifeato, there was another whieb 
he kq>t concealed, the object of which was, to 
prevent tbe expedition which the Pnnee of Orange^ 
Stadth<4der of the United Provmcea, was prepare 
iftg to send to England, against James II. his bro<- 
ther-ift-laW) who had become odious to the whole 
English nation. It was of great importance for 
Fiance to maintain, on the throne of Great Britain, 
a Drince whom she protected, and who would al- 
nmys espouse her interests ; while it was easy to 
foresee) that if the Prince of Orange^ the declared 
enemy of Louis, and the au^bw of the league of 
Aagsburg, should succeed in mitii^ the crown of 
England to the stadtholdership, he would not fail 
ta ea^loy this new ii^bence, and turn the com- 
hmed foiioe of both states against France. The 
aidy method of prevoiting an event so prejudicial 
to the true interests of that kingdom would have 
been» doubUess, to equip an expedition, and pitch 
bia camp on the frontiers of Holland. The Court 
of France knew this well, and yet they contented 
themselves with sending an army to the Rhine, 
which ta^ possession of Philipsburg, Mayence, and 
ihe whole Palatinate, as well as a part of the Elec- 
torate of Treves (Sept. and Oct. 1668). Louvois, 
the French mmister who direoted these operations, 
had flattered himself that the Dutch, when they be- 
lield the war breaking out in their vidnity, would not 
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dare to take say part in tbetrouMes^fEfigkad. In 
this opkiionvhe was deoaiyad, the Prince of Orang^^ 
mppcHted bv the Dutch £kwt, effisetod a lan^ig 
m EDgland (16th Novanbav 16^). The mnAm 
tion there was soon completed^ by die delhtoiMH 
ment'of James II. ; andLovis'XIV., ending when 
he shonld have begnn^ then declared war i^atesl 
the States-Genenl. This mistaken pdicy of the 
French mimster became the true souree of all Uie 
subsequent xeTwses that eclipsed the reign of 
Loni»XIV« 

A powerfiid leagne was now formed against 
France^ which was jokied sncoessively by the En^e«> 
roff the Empire, England, Holland, Spain and Sa^ 
yoy (IWd). horns XIV^ in order to make h^ 
against these formidable enemies, recalled his 
troops from those places which they occopied in 
the Palatinate, and on the banks of the Rhhie ; fa«t 
in withdrawing them, he ordered a great mnnher 
of the towns to be burnt to ashes, and lakl waste 
the whole coontry* By this barbarity, whi<^ cir* 
cnmstances by no means called for, he only aggr»* 
vated the Imbed and increased the ardour <^ his 
enemies. War was oommenoed by sea and lands 
in Italy, Spain, Ireland, the Low Coontrise, mid 
on the Rhine. Lonis supported it nobly against 
a great part of Europe^ now combined against himi 
His armies were yictorioas eywywhere. M anlial 
Luxembourg signaliaed himself in the campaigns ef 
Flanders, by the vidories which he gained orer the 
allies at Fleums (1st July 1690), Steinkirk (8d 
Aug. 1692), and Landett or Nerwinden (29tb July 
1693). In Italy, Marshal Catinat gained the battle 
of Stalarda (Idth Aug. 1690), and Maraaillea (4th 
Oct. 1693) oirer the Daka oi Savoy. The naval 
glory of France was well supported by the Cooai 
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4% Tomvme at tbe hfttlles of Beftdiy-heftd (lOlli 
Jilf 1690), and La Hogtoe (39th Maf 1692). 

However brilKant tbe sticoess of her arms might 
be« tbepHMfigiom elfoita winch the war reqti^Bfd 
toM Bot hot oshamt Fraaoe, and make her ai^- 
was i&t the rettim af peacor Besides, Loaia 
XIV. fonssaw Aoapproail^ death of Charles IL 
ef SpaiB; aod H was of importaoee for him to 
break tbe grsad alHanoe as sooa as possiUe ; as one 
of its arttdes seeai^d the sacoesi^oii of the Spaa^ 
isb monarchy to 1^ Emperor and his deso^idaittS) 
ta tbe exchnioa of the Kiag of France. In this 
ctse^ be wished, for bis own interest, to gire et^ry 
iMtlitf for tbe i«storaiaoii of peace ; mtd by \h6 
tfeatjr which he oosdaded separately with tb^ 
Doke of Savoy, be granted that Prince, he* 
ikim tbe fortvosfi of Hgnerol, and tbe laarriage of 
bii daughter witl\ tbe Dnke of Bmigandy, the pri^ 
t9^ of royal hono«K for bis ombassadotiBr. This 
trea^, condaded at Tarhi {t9ik Aug. 1696)i» 
was a prdiittinary to the genem^ peace, signed 
at Kyswickf b etwe e n France^ S^Mdii, l^gland, 
aod HoHaod (SOtb Sept. 1697). Each of t^ 
eontmctttig parties consented to make muimal res^ 
dttttions. Fnoice even rest(M«d to Spain all tha 
tiwna sod territories wfaidi she bad oceapied in 
iim Low Coantries, by means of tbe reanions ; with 
tbe exception of eighty-two places, mentioned in 
apartlcakr list, as being depei^encies of Cbarle^ 
mont, Manboi^ asd other places ceded by the 
piacedfng treiaiea. Peace between France, tbe 
B Mpe ir o r , and tbe Empire waa also signed at 
Uymritk* Tbo trtMi^ of Westphalia and Nbne^ 
gw were there ranewed t Md the deo-ees of tho 
Cbaoihorof Beittkm at Mefe, and of ^ Sovereign 
Conrtsat Besan^on and Brisach^were rescinded and 
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annulled. Loab XIV. engaged' to refifore C9 liit 
Empire all that be bad appropriated to blosfiiel^ by 
means of tbe reonions, either before or durkig ibe 
war ; thai is to say, all places sitoaled or eeqnired 
beyond the boonds of Alsace. Tbe eity of Simst 
burg was ceded to France^ by a partii^kur 'ariiele 
of the treaty ; biU the fortress of K^l, tbe ci^et 
of Fribnrg, Brtsadi, and Philipsbiarg, wiere «ift* 
Tendered to the I^peror. Leopold, Dtdce of 
Lorraine, Mid son of Charles V«, was reinstated in 
his dnchy^ without any other reservation tban dial 
of Saar-Louis, and the city and prefectore of 
Longwy. As to the claims of the Duchess of 
Orleans on the Palatinate, they were submitted lo 
the arbitration of the Emperor and the Ki«g of 
France ; to.be referred to the decisi^m of the Pope^ 
should these two Sovereigns baj^en to differ in 
opinion. . 

The peace of Rytwick was followed by tkm 
war of tlie Spanish Succcission, which emlnoiled 
Europe afresh, and occasiooied conmderable changes 
in its political state. Cfiarles IL King of Spain* 
son of Philip I V.„ and last -male descendant of the 
Spaoifth branch of the House of Austria, hnvJHg 
neither son, nor daughter, nor brother,, the SfMOuah 
monarchy, according to a fundamental law of the 
kingdom, which fixed the succession in the^sog^fiofe 
/tVte, appeared to belong to Maria Theresa, ^een 
of France, eldest sister of Charles, and to the 
children of her marriage with Low XIV. To 
this tide of Maria Theresa, was opposed h^ ex* 
press renunciation, insoted in her marriage'^ooB? 
tract, ai|d confirmed by the peace of the Pyreiwea; 
but li^ French maintained, thit.that renuneialiQn 
was noil, and th^t it jc»mld ncti pv^ptdice the dult 
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Aen of tke Queen, who held ^eir right, not from 
thehr metlier, trat hy the ftmdunental law of €lpaiii. 
' AcUaitthig the ^nlidtty of the Queen's remtncut- 
|Mm» the lineal order devolved the Spanish atic- 
«eMton on her yonnger skter, Margaret Theresa, 
wko had married the Emperor Leopold I., and 
left an only daoghter, Maiia Antmnette, spouse 
tat the Elector of Barute, and mother of Joseph 
Ferdinand, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 

The Empenn*, who wished to praaenre the Spa- 
ai^ BMmarchy in his own fiBmily, availed himself of 
the remmeiation whidi he had exacted from hk 
danghter, the Archdnchees MuAbl Antoinette, when 
she numied Maximilian, the Elector of BaTsria, to 
appear as a candidate himself, and advance the 
daims of hia mother, Maria Anne, ^nghter df 
PhUip III. King of Spain, and annt to Charles II. 
He allied, that the Spanish succession hAd heen 
secured to this latter Princess, both by her maiv 
titge^ontracl, and by the testam^its of die Kings 
of Spain ; and as he had two sons, the Archduke^ 
Joseph and Oharles, by his marriage with the 
Rinoess Palatine of Neabui^, he destbed the 
elder for the Imperii^ throne and the States of 
Austria, and the younger for the Spanish mo«- 
niruiy. • 

These different claims havmg excited apprehen** 
•iooa of a general war, Ei^;land and Holland, from a 
dssireto prevent it, drew up a treaty of partition, in 
concert wHh Louis XIV. (1 Ith Oct. 1698), m virtue 
of which the, Spanish monarchy was secured to 
Joseph Ferdinand, in case of ^ death of Cbaries II.; 
while the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with the 
ports of Tuscany, the marquisate of Bnale, and the 
province of Gnipnsooa^ were reserved to die Dauphin 
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ofFnmee. The Archduke ^Chadet, ton to.d^ 
Emperor, was to have the duchy of Milan. M' 
though the King of Spain disapproved of the 
tr^kty, in so far as it admitted a partition, neve*' 
thelcAS, in his will, he recognised Uie Prince ^ 
Bavaria as his successor in the Spanish moaarcbf* 

A premature death havLog frustrated all the bi^ 
expectations of that prince, the powers who hfi 
concluded the first treaty of partition drew up a 
second, which was signed at London (March 1% 
1700). According to this, the Archduke Cbarlefi 
eldest son of the Emperor Leopold, was destiaed 
the presumptive heir to the Spanish mopait^y* 
They awarded to the JDauphin die duchy of Loi^ 
raine^with the kingdom of the Two SicilieB, md 
the province of Guipuscoa ; assigning to the Thlk$ 
of Lorraine the duchy of Milan in exchange. Loqib 
XIV. used every effort to have this new treaty ^f 
partition approved by the Court of Vienna. Ik 
sent thither the Marquis Villars, who, after haviaf 
been long amused with vague promises, failed eft* 
tirely in his negociation ; and the Emperor, whose 
main object was to conciliate the Court of Madrid, 
lost the only favourable moment which might ha^e 
fixefl the succession of the Spanish monarchy n 
his family, with the consent of Louis XIV. and the 
principal Courts of Europe. 

At Madrid, this affair took a turn diametrically 
opposite to the views and interests of the Court ef 
Vienna. Cliarles II., following the counsels of hii 
prime minister. Cardinal Portocarrero, and after 
having taken the advice of the Pope, and of th^ 
most eminent theologians and lawyers in his king' 
dom, determined to make a second will, in .which 
be recognised the rights of Maria Theresa, his 
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«Mefit mster ; and dedared, that as tbe renuncia- 
ti0f& of ^at princess had been made solely to pre- 
vent the union of Spain with Uie kingdom of 
France, that motive ceased on transferring the 
I^Mnwh monarchy to one of the younger sons of 
ibt Dauphin. Accordingly, be nominated Philip 
of Anjouy the Dauphin's second son, heir to his 
lAiole dominions ; failing him, the Duke of Berri, 
hiii younger brother; next, the Archduke Charles ; 
and lastly, ^e Duke of Savoy ; expressly forbid- 
ding all partition of tiie monarchy. 

Charles II. having died on the 1st of November 
foUowing, the Junta, or Council of Regency, which 
be had appointed by his will, sent to Louis XIV., 
preying him to accede to the settlement of their 
hte Ring, and give up fats grandson to the wishes 
of the Spanish nation. Tlie same courier had or- 
ders to pass on to Vienna, in case of a refusal on 
his part, and mak^ the same offer to the Arch- 
Mie. The Court of France then assembled a 
Grand Council, in which they held a deliberation 
as to what step it was best to adopt, in an ai&ir 
wfaicb so nearly concerned the general repose of 
Eorope. The result of this Council was, that they 
ought to accede to the will of Charles II., and re- 
nounce the advantages which the second treaty of 
partition held out to France. It was alleged, as 
the reason of this resolution, that by refusing to 
accept the will, Louis must either abandon altoge- 
ther his pretensions to the Spanish monarchy, or 
undertake an expensive war to obtain by conquest 
what the treaty of partition assigned him ; without 
being able, in this latter case, to reckon on the ef'^ 
feetnal cooperation of the two maritime courts. 

Louia XIV. baring therefore resolved to accede 
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tp the wiiU PUlip of Aiyou was f»r«>claiaied Km^ 
by th9 S|HUwrda« uul miide bU SQlemn entiy iirt* 
Madrid on $be Uth oC AfNil ItOl. Most of tbft 
£aropeaiipowev«9 such a« the Stfites of IUi]y,S wedea^ 
Englaiidy HoUand, and the kingdomft of the North, 
ackaowledged Philip V. ; the Kiag of Portoga^ 
^ind tbo Duke of Savoy eyen condnded treatiea o€ 
ffllianee with him. MoveoTeri the situation of po* 
litical a£yn in Germaays Hungaiyy aad the Noid» 
waa aachy that it woidd hare beem eaay ffflr Low 
XIV., with prudent roanagewen^, to preserve the 
^paxuibh crown on the bead of bia graadaim ; but 
be seemed* as if on piurposey to do e?ery thing t» 
raifie all Europe ag^^nst him. It was aUeged» that 
he aimed at the diiinerical {M^oject of uBivm^id km^ 
9ai€hy» and the reunion of France with Spaiiu 
Instead of trying to do away ttas soppositioB* ha 
g^ve it additioofJ force, by issuing letters-fialeia 
in favour of Philip, at (he moment when he waa 
departing for Spain» to the efifoet of preserving Ipa 
ri^ts to the throne of France. The Dutdi dveadad 
nothing so mncb aa to see the French maldBg en^ 
croachments on the Spanish Netherlands, wlnc^ 
they regarded as thek natural barrier against 
France ; the preservalion of which appeared to be 
equally interesting to £n{^d« 

It would ha;re been prudent in Louis XIV. to 
give Aese maritime powi^s spme security on this 
pmnt, who, smce the elevati<m of William Priaee 
of Orange to the crown of Great Britain, held m 
it were in their hands the balance of Europe. With 
out being swfkyed by this consideration, be obtaai* 
ed autluffity from the Council of Madrid, to iitfro# 
duce a French army into the Spanish Netherlands; 
and on this occasion the Dutch troops, who were 
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fnviemd in Ttdois -placet of tbt NetiMfffaaMHao^ 
aardh^ to s eti{ml«iio& wkh the late Kiitg of SfMiB. 
iMse^karaw^ Thbckeunmaiieebeeaiiieapefiriar^ 
M mo^re finr King WiUian, to rome the Stalea» 
Oeaeral against Fraaoe. He foaiid some diffici^ 
t|v koiP0ver> ia diawiog owr the Biitish Ptaiia* 
WBtat t» bis mwsy as a great niijonty- ia thai 
Hwve wave arerse to niia§^ in the foarrels of the 
Gantment; hat the death ef James 11. altered 
tha mincb aad mdioatioBs of the English^ Ldais 
XIV. having lormerly acknowledged ike soa of 
dial prince as King of Gteat Britain, the English 
Bai&nient had ae longer any faesitatieii in joining 
da Dmdiy and the oilier enemies of France. A 
near aad powerlal leagae was fermed sgainsi 
1ms. The Empom', BngUmdy the United Pro- 
riacee^ the Eaq>k«, ^ Kings of Portngal and 
Roesia^ and the Dake of SoFoy, all joined it ia soe** 
eeadon. The allies engaged to restore to Anstria 
t^Spaniih Netheriands, the ^ehy of Mihui) the 
Migdiia of the Two SKcilies, witii the ports el 
Tascany; and never to penmt the anion e€ France 
ivithS^p^ 

Ai die ooameacMnent of the war^ Lonis for 
ssme tuae nadBtained the glory aad superiority of 
his arms, notwkfastanding die vast namber of ad* 
ansaries he had to oppMe. It was not until die 
rampiiftn of 1704 that fertittie ahaadoned hkn ; 
lahoft one revetse was oaiy nieceeded by anotbetw 
llMk Dnke of liO^horough and Prince ^igene de« 
feated Manhalde Tidlard at Hoehstett or l^enheim, 
(Aag« 13.) lAeie he Isat thirty thoasand men, and 
washioBS^camedprisoBertol&ig^aBd. Thlsdisas- 
tirwaa followed b]F thekss of Bavaria^and all the 
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Fiench poisesBiofis beyond die Rhine. The %ettfe 
whAch Mariboroogh gained (May 23. 1706) at R%- 
milliealn Brabant was not less disastFOw; it eeonv^ 
to the allies the conquest of the greater put of the 
Netherlands; and to increase these misfortwiesi 
Marshal de Marain lost the femous battle of Tmja 
against Prince Eugene (Sept. 7.), which obliged the 
French troops to eyacuate Italy. The battle whi<A 
was fought at Oudonarde in Flanders (July 11. 
1608) was not so decisive. Both sides foogl^ 
wilth equal adrantage ; but the duke of Bniguady^ 
who was commander-in-chief of the Frmch armys 
havmg quitted the field of battle during the night, 
contrary to the advice of Vendome, Marlboro^ogh 
made this an occasion for claimkig the victory. 

At length the dreadful winter of 1709, and the 
battle of Malplaquet, which Maiftorongh gained 
over Villars(Sept. II.), reduced France to the great* 
est distress, and brought Louis «nder the neceaetif 
of suing for peace, and even descending to the n^iat 
humiliating conditions. M. de Torcy, his minis- 
ter for foreign affiursy was despatdied to the Hugm; 
and, among a number of preliminary articles, he 
agreed to make restitution of all the conquosls 
which the Fr^ch had made since the peace- of 
Munster. He ecmsented to surrender the city of 
Strasburg, and henceforth to possess Alaace no* 
ieording to the literal terms of the treaty of Mrn^ 
ater ; the throne of Spain was reserved Aht the arob- 
duke ; and Louis consented to abandon the interests 
qf Philip. But the allies, rendered haughty by 
their success, demanded of the Kii^ that he should 
oblige bis grandson vohmtarily to surrender Ids 
crown, otherwise they would compol him by feree 
Af arms, and that within the diort spaoe of two 
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tt«M»« The emSenoot^ i^ich bad been traaffo 
fetred from the Hague to Grertrnydenba^, were 
^cw toeq iieirfly broken off, and the war continned. 
' hk ^18 critioal state of tbrngs, two nnexpectiMi 
events happened, whi^h changed the Am^ of af- 
Mrs ; and Louis XI V.^ for from bemg constrained 
ta snbmit to the articles of tbe preliminariea 
at Gertniydenbeigy saw himself eren conrted hj 
England, and in a condition to di<^te the law to 
seveial of tiie powers that were leagued against 
Ubd. TbeEmperor Joseph I. dkd( April 11. I7I1) 
witbovt learing any male ofispring. His bro^ier the 
JbdMinke Charles, who took the title of King 
tf 8pBin, now obtained the Imperial dignity, and 
beci^e heir of all the States belonging to the Ger^ 
van branch of the House of Austria. It appear- 
ed, therefore, that the system of equilibrium could 
not possibly admit the same prince to engross like^ 
wise the whole Spanish monardiy. This event 
Ms eoupled with another, relatire to the diange 
wbidi bad taken place in the ministry and Par- 
liament of Great Britain. The Whigs, who had 
hsen the mlmg party since the Revolution of 
1689, were suddenly supplanted by the Tories. 
This overthrow brought the Duke of Marlborough 
iato disgrace, who had long stood at the head of 
tfturs in England, as chief of the Whig faction, 
ilneen Anne, who stood in awe of him, found no 
sther expedient for depriving him of his influence, 
<haB to make peace with France. L'Abb6 Gual- 
tter, who resided at London in quality of almoner 
l» the ambassador of Charles of Austria, was di»- 
yitched by her Majesty to France, to make the 
%m oveitwes of peace to Loniv. A secret nego^ 
dation was set on foot between ibe two Courts, 
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4km resdl of which was a praliiiiiflarjr treatj «igi^ 
cd 8t LmUm (October 8th 1711). 

A congreBS was <i|MBed at Utrecht, Wflh^eH0# 
Jif s geMFal pBcificaticni. The confinreneeB whidi 
laok place tibevs, after ihe month, of Febnany 
17 12, Bset with long ii^mmptions ; both on aceovttl 
«f ^e dinneliaation of sewal of the allied poweia 
ISor peace, and because of the uMttters to ba s^ 
paiately treated between France and Englaa^^ 
whkk retarded the progress of 4ie general aego* 
datum. The battle of Denain» whUti Mantel 
Villaie gained over the Earl of AlbeoHaie (Jaif 
94.)^ h^ped to render the allies BMN^e tractaUOk 
Peace was at length signed at Utrodit in the oMoifc 
^ April 1713, between France and the chief be^ 
fperent powers. The Bmperor doiM refoeed to 
Sake part in it, as he coidd not tesolve to ah nad fta 
^ir dakns to the Spani^ monardiyw 

The grand aim of England in liMt tranaaolaaa^ 
was te limit the overwhehning power of Fhow^) 
for this purpose she tookcne, in that tovaty, to «» 
tablkh as a fondamental and inneUble law, sIm 
danse which ordained 1^ the kingdecns of FnMi 
and Spain nerer shonld be imited. To eifeet tki% 
it was necessary that Ftilip of Anyoa riioald for* 
jnaUy reaonMe his right to the crown of Fraaoa; 
.while his brother the Didce do Berri, as weH aa iha 
•Dolce of Orleans, should do die same in regard 
to tlie claims which they might adnmce to the 
-Spanish monarchy. The deeds of these roiwsci^ 
ations, drawn np and signed in France and la 
Spain, in presence <^ the ikiglish am b aa o a d oai% 
were inserted in the treaty oi Utrecht ; as ware aha 
the letters*patent which revoked and aanuBad 
those that Lonis had given, for preserving the rigk 
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^ the Duke of Anjon to the saccession 6f ^ 
French crown. Louis XIV. promised for humuM^ 
Us heirs md snccessors, never to attempt either 
to prevent or elude the infect of these renunci* 
tioBS ; and failing the descendants of Phiyp> the 
S^ianish succession was secured to the Duke of 
Savoy, his male descendants, and the other princes 
of his fiunily^ to the exclusion of the French prin* 
cm. , 

Another fundamental clause of the treirty of 
Uftnckt hwe^ that no province, city, fortress <v 
place, in the Spanish Netherlands, shmild ever be 
osded, transferred, or granted to the crown of 
Inmee ; nor to any prince or princess of Frrack 
extnctiony under any title whatever. These prop 
^aoes, designed to serve as a harrier for the Low 
Countries against France, were adjudged to the 
Emperor and the House of Austria, together with 
the kii^gdom ei Naples^ the pmts of Tuscany, and 
die dudby of Milan ; and as the Emperor was net 
a petty to the treaty, it was agreed that the Spa*- 
ajsh Netherlands should remain as a deposit in the 
heads of ibe States^General, until Uiat prince 
should anange with them respecting tiie barrier^ 
towns. The same stipulation was made in r^^ard 
to that part of the French Nel^erlaads which 
Lo«e hid ceded in favour of the Emperor ; such 
as Mmin, Toumay, Furnes^ and Fumes- Ambacht, 
the fortress of Kenock, Ypres, and their depen- 



Englaad, in particufar, obtained' by this treaty 

vations and eouMderable advantages. Louis XIV. 

withdrew his protection from the Pretender, and eib- 

pgtd sever to give him hurbour in France. The 

n2 
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snccMBion to the throne of GrettI Britain, was 
jfharaateed to the Honae of Hanover. They agreed 
to rase the fertlfioalionB of the port oi ThaaAoAt 
which had eo oKich exJcited the jeakMMf of Ikig- 
land ; while France Hkewise ceded to her HikImii's 
Bay, and Straits, the Island of St Christopher^ 
Kera Scotia, and Newfoundland in America. 
Spain gare np Gibraltar and Minorca, both of 
which had been conquered by the English dnrliig 
the war ; they secured to her, besides, for thirty 
yean, the pririlege of fnmi^ing negroes for the 
Spanish American colonies. 

The King of Prussia d)tained the j^wniah part 
of Gueldres, wi^ the city of that name, and the 
district of Kessel, in lieu of }he principftlity of 
Orange^ which was given to France ; though he had 
claims to it as the heir of William III. Kmg of 
Ei^laad. The kingdom of Sicily waa aclfu^ed 
to die Duke of Savoy, to be possessed by him and 
his male descendants ; and they confirmed to Mm 
the grants which the Emperor had made him, of 
ihkX part of the duchy of Milan which had bdong- 
«d to the Duke of Mantua, as also Aiexandria, 
Valencia, the Lumdline, and the Valley of Sessia. 
Fmally, Sardinia was reserved for the Elector of 
Bavaria, the ally of France in that wiff. 

As the Emperor had not acceded to the treaty 
of Utrecht, the wnr was continued between him 
and France. Marriial Villars took Lun&u and 
Fribnrg in Brisgaw ; afterwards a conference look 
place between him and Prince Eugene at Rastadu 
New preliminaries WM*e there drawn up ; and a 
congress was opened at Baden in Switserhmd, 
where a definitive peace was signed (Sept. 7th 
17 li). The former treaties, since the peace of 
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Westplii^ were there rpDevfe^^neEAectars of 
Cologne and Bavaria, who had been put to the 
ban of the Empire, and deprived of their estates, 
were thare folly re-established. Sardinia, which 
had been assigned to the Elector of Bavaria, by 
the treaty of Utrecht, remained in possession of 
the Emperor, who IQsiewise recovered Brisach amd 
•Friburg in Brisgaw, instead of Landau which had 
been c»eded to Frs^ce. 

Louis XIV., did not long snrvite this latter 
treaty. Never did any sovereign patronize li- 
terature and the fine arts like him. Many cele- 
brated academies owe Uieir origin to his auspices, 
such as the Academy of Inscriptions, Belles-LeCtres, 
Sciences, Fating, and Architecture. His reign 
was illustrious for eminent men, and talents of every 
deecripticm, which were honoured and encouraged 
by him. He even extended his favour to die phi- . 
iosophers and literati of foreign countries. This 
prince has been reproached for his two great par- 
tiality to the Jesuits, his confessors, and for the 
U^ importance which he attached to the dispute 
between the Jansenists and the Molinists, which 
gave rise to the famous Bull UnigenUus^ * approved 
by the clergy, and published by the King as a law 
of the state over all France. This illustrious Prince 
ended his days after a reign of seventy-two years, 
fertile in great events ; he transmitted the crown to 
his great grandson, Louis XV., who was only ^"^ 
years of age when he mounted the throne (Sept. 1. 
1714). 

In the course of this period, several memorable 
-^events happened in Germany. The Emperor, 
Leopold I., having assembled a Diet at Ratisbon, 
to demand subsidies against the Turks, and to set- 
tle certidn matters which the preceding Diet had 
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left QiKjecidedy the sUtingi of that ass^nbly wetft 
continued to the present time, without e^er hanog 
been declared pennanent by any formal law of the 
Empire, The peace of Westphalia, had iaatit^ted 
an eighth Electorate for the Palatine branch of 
Wittlesbach ; the Emperor, Leopold I., erected a 
ninth, in favour of the younger branch of the House 
of Brunswick. The first Elector of this family, 
known by the name of Brunswick-Lunebui^, or 
Hanover, was the Duke Earnest Augustus, whom 
Uie Emperor invested in his new dignity, to der 
scend to his heirs-male, on account of his ei^g« 
ing to furnish Austria with supplies in money anif 
troops, for carrying on the war against the Turks. 
This innovation -met with decided opposition la 
the, Empire. Several of the Electors were hos- 
tile to it; and the whole body, of Princes declared, 
that the new Electorate was prejudicial to their 
dignity, and tended to introduce an Electoral Oli- 
garchy. The Duke of Brunswick- Wolffenbuttel es* 
pecially protested against the preference wbich was 
given to the younger branch of his House oyer the 
elder, in spite of family compacts, and the rights 
primogeniture established in the House of Brunswick* 
A confederacy was thus formed against the ninth 
Electorate. The allied Princes resolved, in an asr 
sembly held at Nuremberg, to raise an aniiy, and 
apply to the powers that bad guai-anteed the treaty 
of Westphalia, France espoused the quan)el of 
Uiese Princes ; she concluded with the King of 
Denmark, a treaty of alliance and subsidy againqit 
the ninth Electorate, and declared, before the Diet 
of the Empire, that she regarded this innovation af 
a blow aimed at the treaty of Westphalia, la 
course of timci however, these animosities were 
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iHvfvd. Hd Fritiees recognised ttie ninth Elec- 
loittte» and ibe introdnction of the new Electinr 
Ufik place in 1706. A decree wfts passed at the 
Oiet, which annexed a clanse lo his admission, 
ifcat the Cadiolic Electors should hare the privt- 
hg^ of a casting rote, in cases where the nnmher 
of R^testant Electors should happen to equal 
that ^ the Catholics. By the same decree, the 
King of Bohemia, who had formerly never heen 
Mbmtled hot at ^ Section of the Emperors, ob^ 
lakied a Toiee in all the deliberations of the Em*- 
pire and the Electoral College, on condition of 
Ms paying, in time coming, an Electoral quota for 
Ae kingdom of Bohemia. 

The Imperial capitulations assumed a form en>- 
tirely new, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
ceatmry. A deference had formerly existed among 
Ae members of the Germanic body on tMs im- 
pertant article of public law. They regarded it as 
a thing illegal, that the Electors alone should claim 
the r^;ht of drawing up the capitulations; and 
they maintained, with much reason, that before 
Iheae compacts should have the force of a fnnda* 
BMitri law of the Emphv, it was necessary that 
they should have the deliberation and consent of 
the whole Diet. The Princes therefore, demand*- 
ed, that there should be laid before the Diet a 
scheme 6f perpetual capitulation, to serve as a 
nde for the Electors on every new election. That 
queslldn had already been debated at the Congress 
•f Westphalia, and sent back by it for l^e decision 
of the Diet. There it became the subject of long 
disoMsion ; and it was not till the interregnum, 
which Mlowed the death of the Emperor Joseph 
L, that the principal points of the perpetual capi- 
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tiilati<m wor^ &iaUy settled. The phnAen^ tg rti d 
ta was adopted as the basis of the capituli^leiH 
which they prescribed to Charles VI. and his sim> 
cessors, Among^ other articles, a clause wais iii^ 
sorted r^arding the election of a king of the Roi> 
mans. This, it was agreed, should neTer take 
place during the Emp^w's life, except in a casi^ 
of urgent necessity; and that the proscription of 
an elector^ prince, or state of the Empire, should 
never take place, without the eonsrat of the Diet, 
and observing the formalitiss ^joined by the new 
capUulati<»i. 

, There were three Electoral families of the £m^ 
pire who were raised to the ro^ial dignity; vijs. those 
of Saxony, firandebnrg, and Bmnswick-Luncibdfg. 
Augustas II., Elector of Saxony, after havnig 
made a profession of the Ca^olic religion, was 
elected to the throne of Poland ; a dignity wfaiA 
was afterwards conferred, also by election, on has 
son Augustus III. That change of religion' did 
not prevent the Electors of Saxony from r^mwning 
at the head of the Protestant interest in the Diet 
of the Empire, as they had given them assuraaet 
that they would make no innovations in the reli- 
gion of their country, and that they would a{K 
point a council entirely composed of Protestant 
members, for administring the afiairs of the Em* 
pire. These princes, however, lost part of thw 
influence ; and so for was the crown of Poland^ 
which was purely elective, from augmenting the 
{greatness and real power of then: house, that, en 
die contrary, it served to exhaust and enfeeUe 
Saxony, by involving it in ruinous wurs, wlu«h 
ended in the desolation of lliat fine country, ^ 
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ef the Electoral domajns, sad the in« 
cmuse of the debts and burdens of the state. 

if the royal dignity of Poland was prejudicial 
to.die House of Sax(Miy, it was by no means so to 
Pmsda, which the House of Bnmdebnrg ac- 
^pibed soon after. The Elector, John Sigismnnd, 
oa succeeding to the duchy of Prussia, had ac- 
knp^wledged himself a vassal and tributary of the 
crown: of Poland. His grandson, Frederic WiK 
liam, tock adyantage of the turbulent situation in 
which Poland was' placed at the time of the inra- 
tion of Charles X. of Sweden, to obtain Pl grant of 
die sovereignty of Prussia, by a treaty which he 
eonduded with that Republic bX Welau (19^ 
Sefitember 1657). Poland, in renouncing the 
territorial rights which she exercised over Ducal 
Prussia, stipulated for the reversion of these same 
^bt% on the extinction of the male Ijne of the 
Electoral Ijouse of Brandeburg. 

Fr^i^c I., the son and successor of Frederic 
W^y^m, having become sovermgn of Docal Prussia, 
thought himself authorized to assume the roj^i 
d^;nity. The elevation of his cousin-german, the 
"Pmce of Orange, to the throne of Britain, and of 
his next neighbour, ^e Elector of Sax<my, to the 
soverei^ty of Poland, tempted his ambition, and 
induced him to enter into a negociation on the 
solgect with the Court of Vienna. The Emperor 
Le€|>old promised to acknowledge him as King of 
Prussia, on account of a supply of ten thousand 
men which Frederic promised to furnish him in 
the war of the Spanish Succession, which was then 
CMaiQenciBg. To remove all apprdiensions on the 
pifrt of Polimd) who might perhaps o£fer some op- 
position, the Elector ^gned a reversal, bearing, that 
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tl^ rgfal dignily of Pmstia dumU m m> wiq^pa* 
judice the rightB waA poMetsion of the King ^ 
StataB of Poland over Polish Promia ; that neither 
be nor bis raccessors should attempt to found 
claims on that part of Prussia ; and that the danss 
in the treaty of Welau, which secured the tewet^ 
sion of the territorial right of Dncal Prossiay on the 
extincticm of the heirsrnude of Frederic WiUiaiB» 
sbonld remain in full force and rigour^ nerer fee be 
infringed by the new King or any of his aiiccei- 
sors. After these different conTeationsy the Elector 
vepaired to Cooingdbergy where he was proclaimed 
King of Prassia (18di January 1701). It k wor^ 
thy of remadk, that on the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, he put the crown on his own head* 

AU the European powen acknowledged the new 
King, with the exertion of f^ranoe and Spain, with 
whom he soon engaged in war. The Teutomc 
Knights, bearing in mind their andent claims over 
Prussia, deemed it their duty to support them by 
a protest, and their example was followed |yy Hm 
Court of Rome. NotUng is so remarkable as tho 
opinion which the author of the Memoirs of.Bnm^ 
<fe6ur^ delivers on this event. << Frederic," eaya he» 
'^ was flattered with nothing so much, as the ex- 
ternals of royalty, the pomp of oetentation» and a 
oertain whimsical self-c<meeit, which was pleaaed 
with making others feel their inferiority. What ait 
%aX was the mere o£fe|>ring of vanity, turned oat in 
the end to be a masterpiece of policy. The ro^ 
dignity liberated the House of Brandi^mrgfrom that 
y(^ of servitude under which Austria had, till tbcB» 
held all the Princes of Germany. It wi|s a kiad of 
bait which FVederic held out to all his poelarity» 
%ad by which he seemed to say, I have acqiiirad for 
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Ml « title, render jaanelfeB wordiy of it ; I have 
wd the fovndation of your greatness^ yoim is the 
task of completiQg the structare. *' In fact Aus* 
tria, by promoting the House of Brandebarg^ 
seemed to have injured her own greatness. In 
the very hosom of the Empire, she raised up a new 
powers which afterwards became her riyal, and 
saiaed every opportonity of aggrandisement at her 
expenee. 

Aa for the Electond Honse of Bmnswick-Lun^ 
burg, it succeeded, as we have observed, to the 
tbrwM of Great Britain, in virtue of a fundamental 
law of that monarchy, which admitted females to 
the a«cceasion of the crown. Ernest Augustus, 
the firat Elector of the Hanoverian line, had mar- 
ried Sopliia, daughter of the Elector Palatine Fre- 
darie V., by the Princess Elizabeth of England, 
daiq;hter of James I^ King of Great Britaio. An 
act d the British Parliament in 1701, extended 
the snocession to that Princess, then Electres»- 
Dowager of Hanover, and to her descendants, as 
heoig nearest heirs to the throne, according to the 
Ofder established by former acts of Parliament, 
limiting the succession to Princes and Princesses 
of }he Protestant line only. The Electress Sophia, 
bVjthat act, was called to l^e succession, in case 
William III., and Anne, the youngest daughter of 
Janes IX., kfit no issue ; aa event which took place 
ia 1714, on the death of Anne, who had sac- 
ceeded William in the kingdom of Great Britain. 
Tba Electress Sophia was not alive at that time, 
baring died two months before that princess. 
George, Elector of Hanover, and son of Sophia 
bf Ernest Angustusi then mounted the Bntiah 
voii. xx* a 
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throne (Aug. lit. 1714), to the exclii8%n oFa8^ 
other descendants of Elizabeth^ who, though iMf 
had the xi^t of precedence, were excluded by^ b#- 
vug Catholics, m virtue of the Acts of ParKanieit 
1689, 1701, 1705. 

The war of the Spanish Succession iiad oceli- 

sioned great changes in Italy. Spain, after having 

been long the leading power in that country, gate 

place to Austria; to whom the treaties of Utrecht 

and Baden had adjudged the duchy t)f Milam, ihe 

l(ingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, and the ports 

of Tuscany. To these she added the duchy of 

Mantua, of which the Emperor Joseph I. had &- 

possessed Duke Charles I Vl of the House of Gtm- 

zaga, for having espoused ihe cause of France in 

the War of the Succession. The Duke of Miru- 

tiola met with a similar fate, as the ally of iStn 

Trench in that war. His duchy was confiscated 

\}y the Emperor, and sold to the Dake of Modena. 

This new aggrandisement of Austria in Italy ^- 

«ited the jealousy of England, lest the princes if 

that house should take occasion to revive ibeir ' 

H>bsolete claims to the roydty of Italy and the 

Imperial dignity ; and it was this which induced 

^e Court of London to favour the elevation of 

the Dukes of Savoy, in order to counterbalance 

ithe power of Austria in Italy. * 

The origin of the House of Savoy is as old is 
"die bc^nning of the eleventh century, when We 
"find a person named Berthdld in possession of Sa- 
voy, at that time a province of the kingdom of Bur- 
^ndy or Aries. The grandson of Berthold mar- 
lied Adelaide de Suza, daughter and heiress of 
'Mainfroi, Marquis of Italy and Lord of Sfiata. 
This marriage brought the House of Savoy cmiri- 
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4fniM posdesMons in Italy, such as die Marqnisate 
M Susa, the Duchy of Turaii^ Piedmont, and Val 
j^^Uste (1097). Humhert XL Count of Savoy, con"- 
^^piered the province of Tarentum. Thomas, one 
el his successors, acquired by marriage the barony 
^ Fancigny. Amadeus V. was invested by the 
Smperor Henry VII. in the city and county oC 
JbstL Amadeus VII. received the voluntary sub- 
mifisum i>f the inhabitants of Nice, which be had 
djwmensibeged from Provence, together with the 
Mmnties of Tenda and Boglto ; having taken advan- 
tage of die intestine dissensions in that country, 
sad the conffict between the facUons of Duras and 
Anjon, who disputed the succession of Nicies 
and the counW of Provence. Amadeus VIII. pur- 
chased j&om^ Otho de Villars the county of Geneva, 
Hid was created, by the Emperor Sigismund, first 
IM^ of Savoy (Feb. 19. 1416). 
^ The rivalry which had subsisted between France 
fosul Austria since the end of the fifteenth century, 
placed the House of Savoy in a situation extremely 
4!ificttlt^ Involved in the wars which had arisen 
b^ween these two powers in Italy, it became of 
aecessity mote than once the victim of political 
mnuBstanceSk Duke Charles III. having allied ^ 
himself witlv Charles V., was deprived of his es- 
tates by France ; and his son Philibert, noted for his ^ 
ttq^oits in the campaigns of Fkmdeis, did not ob- 
tain restitution pf them until the peace of Chateau 
iJamlHTesis. The Dukes Charles Emanuel II., and 
Vietor Amadeus II., experienced similar indigni- 
lies, in the wars which agitated fVance and Spain 
^nrii^ the seventeentl^ century, and which were 
lanonmated by the treaties of the Pyrenees and 
lurin in the years 1659^ 1696. In the war of 
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tlie Spsakh SaceMsimH Victor AmtdcAftlL db-» 
dared at first for his sen-in-bw, PhUip Kkig «f 
Spein, even taking upon himeielf the chief eoav^ 
inand of the French army in Italy ; h«t aft#rward^r 

terceiring the danger of hia titnation, and sedated 
y the adtantageons ofifon which the Emptr^ 
inade him, he thongfat proper to aUer Ins fhm^ 
and joined the grand alliance against Fnmce* Sctvof 
and Piedmont again became the theatre of ths iwg 
between France and Italy. The Frendi harng tm* 
dertaken the siege of Turin, the Ditke and PHihM 
Engene forced their army in its entrenchments b«* 
fore the plao^ and obliged them to abandon Itdf* 
The Emperm* granted the Dnke the inTestitve af 
the different estates which he had secured to faHBi 
on his accession to the grand alliance ; such as M«IM^ 
ferrat, the provinces of Alexandria and Vidmetai 
the country between the Tanaro and the Po^ tilt 
Lumelline, Val Sessia, and the Vigevanesco; to ba 
possessed by him and Ins male descendants) aa fieii 
holding of the £mp«:«r and the Empire* 

The peace of Utrecht confirmed 'these p oaa w 
sions to the Duke ; and England, the better to ae* 
cure the equilibrium of Italy and Europe, granted 
him, by that treaty, the royal dignity, with tha 
island of Sicily, which she had ti^en from l^imin. 
That island was ceded to him under the express 
clause, that, on the extinction of the male Ime «f 
Savoy, that kingdom should revert to Spun. Bf 
the same treaty they secured to the nude desoeiKl' 
ants of that house, the right of succession t» tfaa 
Spanish monarchy ; and that clause was con&rond 
by a solemn law passed in the Cortes of Spaiiii 
and by subsequent treaties concluded beiw«aft 
these powers and Europe. The duke was < 
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id Ki^ of Spain al F^ermo (Dec 2L 1713), by 
the aichbishop of that cHy ; aiid the only persons 
who refused to acknowledge hisi in that naw ca^ 
padty were the Emperor and the Pope. 

In proportion as France increased, Spain had 
declhaied in power, in conseqnence of the rices of 
her government, the feebleness of her princes^r and 
the want of qioalifications in their ministers and fa- 
iBonrites. At length, under the reign of Charles 
IL, the weakness of that monarchy was snch^that 
Ranee despoiled her with impunity, as appears by 
those cessions she was obliged to make by the 
trei^es of Aix-la-Chapelle, Nimeguen, and Rys- 
wiek. Charies II. was the last prinee of the Spa- 
aidi line of the house of Austria. At his death 
(Nor. 1 700), a long and bloody war ensued about the 
BBCcession, as we have already related. Two com- 
petitors appeared for the^ crown. Philip of Anjoii 
grandson of Louis XIV., had on his side the will 
of Charles II., the efforts of his grandfather, and 
the wishes of the Spanish nation. Charles of Aus- 
tria, yovnger son of the Emperor Leopold I., was 
•Imported by a formidable leaguer which p9litical 
cansxterations and a jealousy of the other powers 
had raised against France. 

Philip, who had been placed on the throne by the 
Spaniards, had already resided at Madrid for several 
years, when the Austrian prince, his rival, assisted 
by the allied fleet, took possession of Barcelona (Oct. 
9. 1705), where he established his capital. The in* 
esssant defeats which France experienced at this 
period, obl^ed Philip twice to abandon his capi- 
$$^ and seek his safety in flight. He owed his 
wmUnnAwk for the first time to Marshal Berwick, 
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and the vletoiy which that genefi^ gniaed ^V«^dle 
allies near Almanza, in New Caatille ( April ^. 
1707). The archduke having afterwards adraneed 
as far as Macbid, the Duke de Vendeme nnderiook 
to repulse him. That GreneHBl, in conjunctioB with 
Philip v., defeated the allies, who were command- 
ed by Geaeral Starhemberg, near VHIa Ykiaia 
(Dec. 10. 1710). These two victoria comrilmt^ 
to establish Philip on bis throne* The death Of Jd- 
seph I., which liappened soon aftier, and the elera* 
tion of his brother, tbe Archdttke Chartes, to ^ 
Imperial thrOne and the crowns of Himgary tfd 
Bohemia, accelerated the conclusion of the peace 
of Utrecht, by which the Spanish monarchy Wis 
preserved to Philip V. and his descendants. Tfcwy 
deprived him, however, in virtne of that treaty, of 
the Netherlands and the Spanish possessiona in lla* 
ly, such as the Milanois, the ports of Ttiscany, and 
the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, and Safdhiia. 

The conditions which England had exacted ii 
the treaty of Utrecht, to render effectnal tbe re- 
nunciation of PhiHp v. to the crown of Fmic^ as 
well as that of the French princes to tbe ui o na i ^l iy 
of Spain, having made it necessary to assemUe t^ 
Cortes or States-General, Phflip took advantage 
of that drcnmstance to change the order of suc- 
cession which till then had subsisted in Spahi, and 
which was known by the name of tbe Cbjtfllicsi 
Succession, A law was passed at the Cortes (171^ 
by which it was ordained that females ^ottM iiev«r 
be admitted to the crown, except in default of t^ 
male line of Philip; that the male heirs sfaofoM 
eocceed according to tbe order of primogenitiife ; 
that, failing the male Kne of that prince, the crown 
should iail to the eldest daughter of the last reign- 
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mg kbigy and ber d0M^«(idMii8 ; iRid, Mling ^etii, 
to ttie staler or imrt'ait relMkm of the last king ; 
alwftys keeping in feree the right of prioiogenitttre, 
Bod the preference of the Male heirs is the order 
ev succeeeiOB* 

Frmee, hf tho sixtieth artiele of the treaty of 
the Ffrenees) having renevnced the protection of 
Poitagtiy the war between Spftin and this latter 
flower was re^rttmed wHh new yigour. AlphofMo 
VI., Khig of Portngal, fincHng h^self abandom^ 
hf hie alKee^ reeolred to ^irow himself on the fa^ 
tour of Enghind. The EngMsh granted him snp- 
pKes, in rirtao^ of a treaty which ht conclnded with 
them (Jime 23. I66I), and hf wbieh he ceded to 
them the city of Tangiers in AMca, and the isle of 
Bomhtty in India* Frmice, who well icnew that it 
was her mterest not to abaisdon Portugal entirely, 
rendered her likewise all ther secret assistance in 
ha* power. The Count gehsM^erg passed over 
to than kingdom wiib a good number of officers, 
and serend companies of French troops; Hie Per- 
tognese, under the comniflttd of Umt General, gasned 
t^ victories over the Spainaerds at Aksexii^, near 
Estrnnos (1663), and at Montes Claros, or Villa 
Vidosa (1665*), which i e e atalnli shed their affairs, and 
contributed to secure the independence of Portnjak 
Whect the war tocA phice aihout tbe Right of De- 
vofai^tt, the eoeort of Lisbon formed a new alliance 
with France. Spain then lesmed that it would be 
more for her mterest to abandon her projects of 
coaqnering Pbrtugal^ and accept the proposals of 
ieco m m o d ation tendered to her by the mediation 
6f Engbnd. . 

It happened, in the^ mettitime, tha» Alpfaonso. 
VL, 8 prince of vicious habits^ and of a ferocious 
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and bratal tenlper^ was dedu^itMied (Not. 23. 16i3% 
and the Infaat IKm Pedro, his brother, was deckired. 
Regent of the kingdom. The Queen of AIphonso» 
Mary of Savoy, who had managed the whole in- 
trigue^ obtained, from the Court of Rome, a dissoh^ 
tion of her marriage with Alphonso, and esj^ooaed 
the Regent, her brotJier-in-law (April 2. 1668). 
That prince would willingly have fulfilled the engage* 
ments which his predecessor had contracted w^ 
France, but the English Ambassador haFii^ drawn 
oyer the Cortes of Portugal to his interests, the Re- 
gent was obliged to make peace with Spain, wUdi^ 
was signed at Lisbon, February 1 3th 16d8. The 
Spaniards there treated with the Portuguese as a to^ 
-▼ereign and independent nadoiu They agreed t» 
make mutual restitution of all they had taken posses* 
sion of during the war, with the exception of tike city* 
of Ceuta in Africa, which remained in the power 
of Spain. The subjects of both states obtained 
the restoration of all property aU^utted or confisf^ 
cated during the war. That peace was followed 
by another, which Portugal concluded at the- 
Hague, with the United Proyinces of the Nether'^ 
lands (July 31. 1669), who were permitted to re- 
tain the conquests they had made from the Foirpat*' 
guese in the East Indies. ^ 

The Court of Lisbon was so<m after inyolfed 
in the war of the Spanish SuccessicMH whidi divid-t^ 
ed all Europe. Don Pedro IL had at^ first «> 
knowledged Philip V., and even contracted an al- 
liance with him ; but yielding afterwards to tha 
influence of the British minister, as well as of tha 
Court of Vienna, he joined the Grand AUianea 
against France. ^ The Portuguese made a distiB- 
^uished figure in that war, chiefly during the €amr 
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ppgtt •f ItQS, wlie% #iA the aMl«t«Me of the 
S^^H tln^ pflnMiMed m fut m Madrid, atid 
thm proclaimed Charles of Aostria. 

TIm P^rto^iiese, bf ime •£ tiw attidoB of their 
tpnty of accesaioii to the graad alliance, bad 
beoa giTon to expoot^ ^at cettain important places 
» g^antdi EttromadmEs ted Gallicia would bo 
eodad to, tbtut at ih» gemrai peace. That en^ 
g a g s i i n ial wfis aeTor fUfiHed* The treaty of peace, 
eoMlMied at Utre<iht (dtli Febraary 1715), bo^ 
twrnm, Spoio aad Portogal, had ordered ^e mutual 
fwtUti oa of aU eoaqnesia made daring the war. 
Hie troaif of lisbon, of 1668, was then renewed, 
and ospffriaHy the artieh» whieb stipalaited for tbo 
rastitirtm of all coofiscaied property. The oitly 
pobt wfaiok they yielded to the Porta ga e oc , was 
that wbidi refefred to the colony of St Sactameaty 
wineh^ Ponagaesa gofemofof Rio Jan^o had 
eslaUishad (1660) on tlt» Mtthem bank of the 
rifor La Pbta, in Soath America, which was op* 
posed by Spain. By the sixth article of her treaty 
with Fortngml, she renomdCedaH her former daima 
aod preteosioBs ovar the ahoTe coloay. 

A sinnlar dispute had arisen between Franco 
and Pertafgalt rohttire to the nortbem bank of the^ 
Amazons rirer, and the tetritories aboot Cape 
North, hi Ammca, whidi thm French mahitained 
b^attged to then, as maiiiBg part of Fi^nch 
Gmana; The Pottngnese baring constmcted thero 
the fort of Macap% it was taken by the Frendi 
gaveraor of Cayenne By the treaty of Utrecht^ 
it was agreed between Franoe aad Portugal that 
both baoka of the rif^r Aanaoas sheold belong 
entnely to POrtogkl; and that Fraace shoold ro* 
Booace idl right aad pioiaBMoiia whatever to the 
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tterritories of Cape North, Ijii^ b^^v«en the riffte 
Amazons and Japoc, or VinceAt Piiiaoii, in SMib 
America. * ^^ 

In England, an ifrtraregnmn of deven jeatB 
followed the deadi of Chwlea L Oliver Groaa- 
well, the leader of the Indepoident party, paaaed 
two Acts of Parliament, one of which ab^triifld 
the Honse of Lm^s, and the other the royal dig^ 
nity. The kingly office was snppresaedi aa usekaa 
to the nation, oppressive and dangerous to^ ^. 
interests and liberties of the people ; and it was 
cbdded^ that whoever should speak of the r e a to tar 
fion of the Stnarts, should be, regarded as a tridtor 
to his country. The kingdom bemg thus dianged 
into a repuUtc, Cromwell took on himself the 
chief direction of affa&s. This ambttioua man 
was not long in monopolising the sovermgn aatlM- 
rity (16d3). He aboliriied the Par)iameBt caUad 
the Run^i which had conferred on him his power 
and military commission. He next «(8semUedl~a 
new Parliament of the Uiree kingdoms, to the 
number of one hundred and forty-four membeE^; 
and he took care to have it compoeed'of indra- 
duak whom he knew to be devoted to his inter- 
ests. Accordingly, they resigned the whole au- 
thority into his hands. An act, called the Act of 
Government, conferred on him the - supreme au- 
thority, under the tkle of Protector of the ttwee 
kingdoms ; with the privil^;e of making war and 
peace, and assembling every three years a Fariia- 
ment, which should exercise the legislative power 
conjunctly with himself* 

Cromwell governed Ekigland with a more im- 
controlled power than that of her own kings hail 
been. In 1651, he passed the famous Navigaaion 
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Aet^ vrbith contribnted to increase the commerce 
of Great Britain, and gare her marine a prepon- ^ 
derance over that of all other nations. That ex- 
trAordhuuy man raised England in the estimation 
of foreigiiers, and made his Protectorate be re- 
spected by all Europe. After a war which he had 
carried on against the Dutch, he obliged them, by 
the treaty of Westminster (1654), to lower their 
flag to British vessels, and to abandon the caose 
of the Stnarts. Entering into alliance with France 
*agamst Spain, he took from the latter the island 
of Jamaica (1655) and the port of Dnnkirk (1658). 

After his death, the Generals of the army com- 
hmed to restore the old Parliament, called the 
Bump. ' Richard Cromwell, who succeeded his fa- 
ther, soon resigned the Protectorate (AfHril 22. 1659). ' 
IK^sensions Iwving arisen between the Parliament 
and llie G^erals, Monk, ^o was goremor of 
Scotland, marched to the assistance of the Parlia- 
ment ; and after baring defeated the Independent 
Generals, he proceeded to assemble a new Parlia- 
ment composed of both Houses. No sooner was 
this Parliament assembled, than they decided for 
the restoration of the Stuarts, in the person of 
Cfaaries II. (18th May 1660). 

That Prmce made his public entry into Lon- 
don, in the month of May 1660. His first care 
was to take vengeance on those who had been 
chiefly instrumental in the death of his iather. 
He rescinded all Acta of Pariiament passed since 
ii» year 1633; and re-established Episcopacy 
both in England and Scotland. Instigated by 
his pfropdnmty for absolute power, and follow- 
ing the maximB winch he h^i imbibed from his 
predecessors, he adopted measures which were 
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o|^[Hwed by die PvliamQni ; and eveo weox go4f^ 
as more than once to pronounce their disaolutioiu 
His reign, in consequence, was a sce^e of factioA 
and agitation, which proved the foreronnera of a 
new revolution. ^ The appellation of Whigs ami 
Tories^ so famous in English biBtory^ took lis 
rise about this time. We could almoM;> however, 
pardon Charles for his fanjts and ifregtdarities, in 
Gopsideration of the benevolence and amiahleness 
of hi^ character. B^% it was otherwise with James 
II., who succeeded his brother on the British 
throne (16th Feb, 1685> That Prince aUeaated 
the minds of hb subjects by his haughty deniean- 
omr, and his extravagant zeal for the church of 
Romo, and the Jesuits his confessors Scarcely 
wfs he raised to the throne, when he undertook 
to change the religion pf his country, and to go- 
vern stUl more despotically than his brother bad 
done* Enc^ini^iiged by Louis XIV^ who otteni 
him money and troops, be was the first King (d 
£;ngtand thxA had kept on foot an army in time of 
peace, and caused the legislature to decide* that 
the King can dispense, with the laws. Availing 
himself of this decisioa, he disused with tb^ 
several statutes issued against the Catholics ; he 
permitted them the public exercise pf their reli- 
gioiji within the three kingdoms, and gradiwtty 
gave them a pre&reqc^ in all places of trusts M 
length, he even aoUciteid the Pope to send a mfmoip 
to reside at his Coar^ ; and on the arrival of Ferdi- 
nand Dada, to whom {imocent XI. had confided 
this mission, ha gave him a public and solemn eo- 
^y to Windsor (168X). Seven bisbops» wlio had 
refused to publish the declaration resp^ctin^ Ct* 
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tbdie«, were trested to g«ih)r of 6«ditioti, and im- 
prisoned by his order in the Tower. 

DKirnig these truusctioBs^ the Queen, Mary of 
Modentt, happened to be delivered of a Prince 
(Sath June 1688)^ known ui history by the namK 
of the Pretender. As her Migesty bad had no chUd« 
len for more than six years, it was not difficnlt to 
gain cradit to a report, that the yoaHf Prince was 
a ipuriotts child. James 11., by ins first marriage 
with Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Cbirendon, 
bad two daughters, both Proteetants ; and regarded* 
till thfen, as heirs to the crown. Mary, the ddest, 
was minted to William^ Prince of Orange, and 
Amie, the yonngest, to Oeorge^ yomiger son of 
Fmderic III., King of Denmark. Thel^lidiPro* 
tcftaatshad flattered themself«s that all their wrongs 
and midbrtnnes would termtnale with the death 
ef James IL and the acoessitm of the Princess of 
Orange to the thnme. Being 4isappotnted in these 
caqwetations by the birdi of the FVinoe of Wale% 
tfamr only plan was to detfanmb the King. The 
IWies eren joined with the Whigs in offering the 
caawn to tiie Prince of Orange* William IlL, 
sopported by the Dutch fleet, made a descent on 
England, and landed fifteen tbomand men at 
Torbay (5th Noresiriier 1688), without experience 
mg the smallest resistance em the part of James, 
who, seeing himself abandoned by the military, 
took the resolution of withdrawing to France, 
where he had ah«ady sent his Queen and his son, 
the young IVince of Wales. He aftwwards re- 
tortMsd to Irsiand, where he bad a strong party ; 
but being conquend by William at the battle of 
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the Boyne (1 1th July 1690), he wto ohHged to re- 
tain to France, where he ended his days. 

Iiiimediately after the flight of James, ite Fw* 
liament of England declared, by an act, that as he 
had riolated the fandamental law of the constilB- 
tion, and abandoned the kingdom, the throne wm 
become vacant. They, therefore, unanimooaly 
conferred the crown on William III., Prince <if 
Orange, and Mary his spouse (Feb. 22. 1689) ; in- 
trasting the administration of affiurs to the Prince 
alone. In redressing the grierances of the nation, 
they set new limits to the ro3ral anthority. By an 
Act, called the Declaration ofEigfdSy they decreed, 
that the King could neither snspmid, nor dispense 
with the laws; that he conld institute no new conKs, 
nor levy money under any pretence whatever, nor 
maintain an army in time of peace, without the 
consent of Parliament. Episcopacy was abolish 
ed in Scotland (1694), and the liboty of the 
press sanctioned. The saccessi(m . of the crown 
was regulated by different Acts of Parliament, one 
of which fixed it in the Protestant line, to the ex- 
clusion of Catholics; Next after William and Mary 
and their descendants, was the Princess Anne and 
her descendants. A subsequent Act conferred 
the succession on the House of Hanover (1701), 
under the following conditions :-^— That the King 
or Queen of that family, on their accession to the 
throne, should be obliged to conform to the High 
Church, and the laws of 1689; that witfaont 
the consent of Parliament, they should never en^ 
gage the nation in any war for the defence of tfaek 
hereditary dominions, nor go out of the kingdom ; 
and that they should never i^point foroignera to 
ofiices of trust. 
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The rifrahy between France and England as- 
sumed a higher tone nnder the reign of William III.; 
and was increased by the powerful efforts which 
France was making to improve her marine, and ex- 
tend her navigation and her commerce. The co-~ 
koies which she founded in America and. the In- 
dies, by bringing ^e two nations more into con- 
tact, tended to foment their jealousies, and multi- 
ply subjects of discord and divisien between them. 
From that time England eagerly seized every qc- 
easioa* for occupying France on the Continent of 
Europe ; and the whole pdicy of William, as we 
have seen, had no other aim than to thwart the 
ambitious views of Louis XTV. If this rivalry 
ezdted and proloi^d wars which inflicted many 
calamities on the world, it became likewise a 
powerful stimulus for the contending nations to 
develope their whole faculties ; to make the highest 
attahunents in the sciences, of which they were 
susceptible ; and to carry arts and civilization te 
die remotest countries in ^e world.. 

William III. was succeeded by Anne. It was 
in her reign that the grand union between Eng- 
land and Scotland was accomplished, which in- 
corporated them into one kingdom, by means of 
the same order of succession, and only one Par- 
liament. That Princess had the honour of main- 
taining the balance of Europe against France, by 
the clauses which she got inserted into the treaty of 
Utrecht. At her death (i2tb August 1714), the 
throne of Great Britidn passed to George I., the 
Elector of Hanover, whose mother, Sophia, de- 
rived her right to the British throne from James 
L, her maternal grandfather. 

The power and political influence of the United 
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ProviiiGi» of the Netlwilands had inoMaed ewrj 
day, since Spain acknowledged ihdr ind^endenee 
by the treaty of Mni^ter (1648). Their exten- 
sive commerce to all parts of the globe, and thek 
flourishing marine, attracted the admiration of att 
£w:<^. SovereigBB com*ted their alliance ; and die 
Hague, the capital of the States-General, becams^ 
in course of time, the centre of European polities. 
That Republic was the rival of England in all her 
eommerdal rektions ; and she vodtured also to 
dispute with her tbe empire of the sea, by re* 
fusing to lower her flag to British ressels. These 
disputes gave rise to bU>ody wars between the two 
States, in which the famous Dutch Admirals, 
Tromp and De Ruyter, distinguished themselves by 
th^ maritime exploits* De Ruyter entered the 
Thames with ^ Dutch fleet (1667), advsnoed 
to Chatham, burnt the vessels in the roads Uiere, 
and threw the city of London into great conster- 
nation. Nerertheless, by the treaties of Breda 
( 1667) and Westminster ^674), they agreed &at 
their vessels and fleets should lower tfadr Bag 
when tliey met either one or more ships cairying 
tl|e British flag, aud that over all the sea, from 
Mipe Finisterre in Grallida, to the centre oi Staftt 
in Norway ; but the States-General preserved 
Surinam, viiich they bad conquered during the 
war; and at the treaty of commerce which was 
signed at Breda, the Navigation Act was moctified 
in their favour, in so far that the produce and mei^ 
chandise of Germany were to be considered as 
productions of tbe soU of the Republic. 

It was during these wars that a change took 
place with regard to the Stadtholdership of the 
United Provinces. William IL, Prince of Orange, 
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bad alienated the hearts of his subjects by his at- 
tempts against their liberties ; and haying, at his 
death, left his wife, the daughter of Charles I. of 
England, pregnant of a son (1650), the States- 
General took the opportunity of leaving that oilice 
vacant, and taking upon themselves the direction: 
of afiairs. The suspicions which the House of 
Orange had excited in Cromwell by their alliance 
with the Stuarts, and the resentment of John de 
Witt, Pensionary of Holland, against the Stadt- 
holder, caused a secret article to be added to the 
treaty of Westminster, by which the States of 
Holland and West Friesluid engaged never to elect 
William, the posthumous son of William IL, to 
be Stadtholder ; and never to allow that the office 
of Captain-Greneral of the Republic should be con- 
ferred on him. John de Witt likewise framed a 
regulation known by the name of the Perpettuzl 
Edicty which separated die Stadtholdership from 
^e office of Captain tmd Admiral-General, and 
which enacted, that these functions should never 
be discharged by the same individual. Having, 
failed, however, in his efforts to make the States- 
General adopt this regulation, which they con- 
sidered as contrary to the union, John de Witt 
contented himself with obtaining the approbation 
of the States of Holland, who even went so far as 
to sanction the entire suppression of the Stadt- 
holdership. 

Matters continued in this situation until the 
time when Louis XIV. invaded Holland. His 
alarming progress caused a revolution in favour of 
the Prince of Orange. The ruling faction, at the 
head of which was John de Witt, then lost the 
P 2 
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good opinion of the people. He was accost ef 
having neglected miKtary a^irs, and left the State 
without defence, and a pref to the enemy. The 
first signal of revolution waa given by the smtM. 
town of Yeere in Zealand. William was there pitH 
claimed«Stadtholder(June 1672), and the example 
of Veere was soon followed by all the cities of 
Holland and Zealand. Everywhere the people 
compelled the magistrates to confer the Stadtho]d<i> 
ership on the yomig Prince. The Perpetual Edict 
was abolished, and the Stadt^holdership confirmed 
to William III. by the Assembly of States. They 
even rendered this dignity, as well as die office of 
Captain-General, hereditary to all the male and 
legitimate desendants of the Prince. It ip#!bs on 
tli^ occasion that the two brothers, John and Cor- 
nelius de Witt, were massacred by the people as^ 
sembled at the Hague. 

After William was nosed to die throne of XhM 
Britain, he still retained the Stadtholdership, wk^ 
the offices of Captain and Admiral^eneral of the 
Republic. England and Holland, united under the 
jurisdiction of the same |»*ince, acted thenceforth 
in concert to thwart the ambitious designs of 
Louis XIV. ; and he felt the effects of their power 
chiefly in the war of the Spanish Succession, when 
England and the States-General made extraor* 
dinary efforts to maintain the balance of die Con- 
tinent, which they thought in danger. It was in 
consideration of these efforts that they guaranteed 
to the Dutch, by the treaty of the Grand Alli- 
ance, as well as by that of Utrecht, a harrier a- 
gainst France, which was more amply defined by 
the Barrier Treaty, signed at Antwerp (15th No- 
vember 1715), under the mediation and guaranty 
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«f Grreat Britiin. The provinees «wl tdwas of 
the Netherlands, bolh thoae that ihad heeii poasoooi 
«dby Cfaaiies II., and those that Fnace had suiren- 
dered by the treaty of Utrecht, were transferred 
to the Emperor aad the' House of Austria) on coo^ 
dition that thay shoold nc¥er be ceded under any 
tide whaterer; neither to France, nor to any other 
prinee except die heirs and succesaors of the House 
of Austria in Qermaiiy. It was agreed that there 
should aliMiyB be kept in the Low Countries a 
body of Austrian troops, from thirty to thirty-fi?a 
thousand nen, of which the Emperor was to fur* 
BiBh tb-ee-fifllis, and the Stales-General the re« 
naio^r. Hnally, the States-General were d- 
lowed a garrison, entirely composed of their own 
troops, in the cities and casdes of Namur, Tour- 
nay, Menuiy Fumes, Waraetan, and the for* 
tress of K«M>ck ; while the Empetor engaged to 
eoBti^te a cortaiu sum annually for the main- 
teoance of these troops. 

Switzerland, aince the confirmation of her Hher- 

ty and indepmidmice by the peaee of Westphalia, 

Ittd constantly ac&ered to the system of aentrali* 

ty u^eh she had adopted } and taken no part in 

the broils of h«r aeighboui% except l^ liamiahing 

^oeps to those powws with whom she was in al«* 

lia&oe. The fortunate iaalnlity which was the 

natural consequence of her union, pointed out thia 

Ime of conduct, and even induced the European^ 

States to respect the Helfetic neutrality. ^ 

This profound peace, which Switxerland enjoyed 

means of that neutrality, was nerer inteirnpt* 

, except by occasional domestic quarrels, which 

ose from the d^arence of their religious opi* 

Certain fMuilies, from the canton oi 
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Schweitz, had fled to Zurich on account of tb^ 
religions tenets, and had been prptected by that 
republic. This stirred up a war (1656) between 
the Catholic cantons and the Zurichers, witli their 
allies the Bernese ; but it was soon terminated by 
the peac« of Baden, which renewed the clauses of 
the treaty of 1531, relative to these very subjects 
of dispute. Some attempts having afterwards 
^been made against liberty of conscience, in the 
county of Toggenburg, by the Abbe of St Gall, a 
new war broke out (1712), between five of the 
Catholic cantons, and the tw^ Protestant cantons 
of Zurich and Berne. These latte^ expelled the 
Abbe of St Gall from his estates, and dispos- 
sessed the Catholics of the county of Baden, with 
a considerable part of the free bidliwicks, wlAck 
were granted to them by the treaty concluded at 
Araw. The Abb6 then saw himself abandoned by 
the Catholic cantons ; and it was only in virtue of a 
treaty, which he concluded with Zuiidi and Berne 
(1718), that his successor obtained his restoratioD. 
Sweden, during the greater part of this period, 
supported the first rank among the powers of the 
North. The vigour of her government, added to 
the weakness of her neighbours, and the impcff* 
tant advantages which the treaties of Su^Imvi, 
Stumsdorf, Bromsbro, and Westphalia had procur- 
ed her, secured this superiority ; and gave her the 
same influence in the North that France held in 
the South. Christma, the daughter of Gustavos 
Adolphus, held the reigns of government in Swe- 
den about the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
but to gratify her propensity for the fine arts, she 
resolved to abdicate the crown (1654). • Charles Gus- 
tavue. Count Palatine of Deux-Ponta, her cousin- 
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gcvmas, raeoeeded bar, niider tlie title of Chfifles X. 
Being nartored ia the midst of anne, and 'asAfai- 
tioiis only of wars and baltlos, he was anxio&B to 
distingaisfa himself on the throne. Jolm Casimir^ 
Kb^ of Poland, havnig provoked hira, hy proteet- 
kig against his aceesMon to Uie crown of Sweden, 
Charles made this a|i occasion of breaking ^le 
treaty of Stnmsdorf, whidi was still in force, and 
iafttded Pcdaad. Assirted by Fredme William^ 
the Eleetor of Brandeburg, whom he had attaeh- 
ed to his interests, he gained a, eplendUd victory 
over, the Poles i^ear Warsaw (July 1658). At 
tiuit crisis, ^e fete of Poland would have been 
dedded, 'li the Csar^ Al«iis Michaelovitz, who 
was also at war with the Poles, had diosen to 
make common cause with her new enemies \ hot 
Al«ds thooght it more for his advantage to eon- 
ohide a trace with the Pdes, and attack liie 
Swedes in Livonia, bgria, and Carelia. The Em- 
peror Leopold and the King of D-mark followed 
^ examj^ of the Ctmt ; and the Elector of Braa^ 
MmEg, alter ebtaimag the sovereignty of the 
dochy of Prussia, by the treaty which he eonclnd* 
ed with Pc^and at Wekta,' acceded in like man- 
ner to this league,— the object of wUdi was to 
secnre the preservation of Poland, and mdntain 
the equilibriittn of the Nonli. 

Attacked by so many and such powerfid ene- 
mies, the King of Sweden determined to withdraw 
bis troops from Poiand, and direct his principal force 
a^^st Denmark. Having made himself master 
of Holstein, Sleswiok, and Jutland, he passed die 
Beits on the ice (January 1668) with bis army 
aid artillery, and advanced towmrds the capital of 
die kingdom. Tins bold step intimidated the 
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Danes to limch, that Uiey sabmitted to those «t- 
ceedingly soFere coiiditioiis which Chades made 
them sign at Roechild (Febrnaiy 1658). Scaioe- 
\y was this treaty ccmcluded, when the King of 
Sweden broke it anew ; and under different pre- 
texts, kid siege to Copenhagen. His intention 
was, if he had carried that place, to raze it to the 
ground, to annihilate the kingdom of Demnnk, 
and fix his residence in the province of Sdionea, 
whene he could maintain his dominion over the 
North and the Bidtic. The besieged Danes, how- 
ever, ma^ a vigorous defence, and they were ei- 
Goufaged by the example of Frederic III., who 
superintended in person the whole operations of 
the siege ; nevertheless, they must certainly hafe 
yielded, had not the Dutch, who were alanned for 
their commerce in the Baltic, sent a fleet to the as- 
sistance of Denmark. These republicans foof^ 
an obstinate naval battle with the Swedes in the 
Sound (29th October 1658). The Swedish ieel 
was repulsed, and the Dutch succeeded m relier- 
iog Copenhagen, by throwing in a supply of pr^ 
visions and ammunition. 

V The King of Sweden persisted, neverthdees, ia 
his determination to reduce that capital. He was 
not even i|iUmidated by the treaties which Franooi 
England, and Holland, had concluded ut the Hague, 
for maintaining the equilibrium of the North ; but 
a premature death, at the age of thirty-eight, pat 
an end to his ambitious projects (23d February 
1660). The regents who governed the kingdoai 
during the minority of his son Charles XI., im- 
mediately set on foot negociations with all the 
powers that wero in league against Swedm. By 
the peace which they c^mcluded at Copenhagen with 
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Deaisark (July 3. 1660), tbey surrendered to tfast 
4*9wn several of their hite conquests ; reaerving to 
ibeiDeelyes only the provinces of Schonen, Bleckin- 
feo, Halltnd, and Bohns. The Duke of Holstien- 
Gottorp, the protegi of Charles X., was secured 
kf tiiat treaty in &e ' sovereignty of that part of 
£Ueswicky which had been guaranteed to him by a 
former treaty concluded at Copenhagen. The war 
with Poland, and her allies the Elector of Bran- 
deburg and the Entperor, was terminated by the 
peace of Oliva (May 3d 1660). The King of 
l^oland gave up his pretensions to the ctown of 
Sweden ; while the former ceded to the latter the 
provinces of Livonia and Esthonia, and the islands 
belonging to them ; to be possessed on the same 
terms that had been agreed on at the treaty of 
Stnmsdorf in 1635. The Duke of Courland was 
reestablished in his duchy, and the sovereignty of 
ducal Prussia confirmed to the House of Brtode- 
bui^. Peace between Sweden and Russia was 
ccnclnded at Kardis in Esthmiia ; while the lat- 
ter power surrendered to Swed^i all the places 
which she had conquered in Livonia. 

Sweden was afterwards drawn into the war 
against the Dutch by Louis XIV., when she ex- 
perienced nothing bat disasters. She was deprived _ 
of all her {R'ovinces in the Empire, and mdy. re- 
gained possession of tbcqai in virtue of the treaties 
of Zell, Nimeguen, St.Germain-en^Laye, Fountain- 
blean, and Lunden (1679), which she concluded 
ittceeesively with the powers in league against 
France. Immediately after ^lat peace, a revolu- 
tion happened in the government of Sweden. The 
abuse which the noUes made, of their privileges, 
the extrawgant anthority ckdmed by the senate, 
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and the diffareat iMtbods whidi Hie gfan^es •»* 
ployed f<w gradiiftUy vamrpiiig the doBMons of te 
crowiit had «xdted ihe jealoiisy of the other «t 
dera of the state. It is alleged, that Jekn BanMi 
Gillensti^m, had suggested to Charles XL the idea 
of taking adyantage of this disooiifeent to augmeai 
the toyal authority, and hiunble the anrogtuiee of 
the senate and the nolnlity, Ifi compUance ¥^^1 
his advii», the King assembled the Es t a t es of the 
kingdom at Stoddiolm (1680) ; and having qnar* 
twed Bdme re^m^nts of his own gnirds ia the 
city, he took care to remove siwh of the nobles as 
night give the greatest cause (^appt^nsiea. Aa 
aconsatien was lodged at the Diet againat those 
Bunistars who had ccmdncted the admiwtratioa 
daring the King's minority. To therii were attri* 
buted the calamities and losses of the atata^ aad 
for these they were ^ade responsible* The Se» 
nata was also implicated. They were charged with 
abasing thefar aoHierity ; and it wai pn^osed that 
the States shoold make inveetigatioll, whedier the 
powers which the Senate had aanuned were coa* 
formable to the kws of the kingdom^ The St^ss 
declared that the King was not bound by any other 
fimrm of government than that wiiich the coaatita- 
tion prescribed; that the 8e«ate ^itfmed neither 
a fifth ord«r, nor an intermediate power between 
the King and the Stoles; and that it ought to be 
held simply as a Council, willi whom die King 
might consult and advise. 

A CoUege of Rmnion was aiao establMhed at 
this Diet, for the purpose of making inquiry as to 
the lands giaated, eold, mortgi^ed, or exchanged 
by piieee«foig Kings, eid^er in Sweden or Livoaia; 
vnth an offer on the part ei the crown to 
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bane the pro{>m(or8 for such sums as they had 
onginally paid for them. This proceeding made 
a eoDsiderable angmeDtation to the revenaes of the 
osown; but a vast number of proprietors wero 
completely ruined by it. A subsequent di^ went 
even farther than that of 1680. They declared^ 
by Btaiutey that though the King was enjoined to 
govern his dominions according to the laws, this 
did not take from him the power of altering these 
laws. At length the act of 1693 decreed that' the 
King was absolute master, and sole depository of 
the soTereign power ; without being responsible for 
hm actions to any power on earth ; and that he 
wm entitled to govern the kingdom according to 
Us will and pleiuRire. 

It was in virtpe of these diffsrent enactments and 
ctmeessaonsy that the absolute power which had been 
conferred on Charles XL, was transmitted to the 
buds of his son Charles XIL, who was only fifteen 
^^srs of age vdien he succeeded -his father (April 1* 
1697). By the abase which this Prince made of these 
dangeroos prerogatives, he plunged Sweden into aa 
abyss of troubles ; and brought her down from that 
high rank which she had occupied in the political 
vfBtem of Europe, since the reign of Gustavos A* 
dalphus. The youth of Charles appeared to his 
neighboors to afford them a favounJ)]e opporto- 
nity for recovering what they had lost by the con- 
qnests of his predecessors. Augustus II., King of 
Pbland, being desirous to regain Livonia, and list- 
ening to the suggestions of a Livonian gentleman, 
named John Patkul, who had been proscribed in 
Sweden, he set on foot a negotiation with the 
oanrts of Russia and Copenhagen ; die result of 
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which was, a secret and ott&mve allianee oondtid- 
'ed between these three powers against Sweden 
' (1699). Peter the Great, who had jost conquer- 
ed AzolF on the Black Sea, and equipped Im 
first fleet, was desirous also to open up the coasts 
-of the Baltic, of which his predecessors 'had been 
' dispossessed by Sweden. War accordingly broke 
out in course of the year 1700. The King of 
'Poland invaded Livonia ; the Danes fell upon Sles- 
wick, where they attacked the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, the ally of Sweden ; while the Czar, at 
the head of an army of eighty thousand men, had 
siege to the city of Narva. 

' The King of Sweden, attacked by so many ene- 
mies at once, directed his first e^orts against Den- 
mark, where the danger appeared most pressing. 
Assisted by the fleets of England and Holland, 
who had guaranteed the last peace, he made a de- 
scent on the Isle of Zealand, and advanced rapidly 
*towards Copenhagen. This obliged Frederic lY. 
to conclude a special peace with him at Tiaven- 
dahl (Aug. 18. 1700), by which that prince con- 
sented to abandon his allies, and restore the Duke 
Df Holstein-Gottorp to the same state in which 
lie had been before the war. Next directing his 
inarch against the Czar in Esthonia, the young 
King forced the Russians from their entrenchmmitB 
before Narva (Nov. 30.), and made prisoners of all 
the general and principal officers of the Russim 
army ; among others, Field-Marshal General the 
Duke de Croi. 

Having thus got clear of the Russians, the 
Swedish Monarch then attacked King Augustus, 
who had introduced a Saxon army into Poland, 
without being authorized by that Republic Charles 
^nquished that prince in the three famous battles 
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of Riga (1701), ClisMu (1702), and Paltosk, 
(1703) ; ami obliged tbe Poles to depose bim, and, 
elect in his place Stanislaus Lecksinski, Palatine, 
of Posen, and a proteg§' of bis own. Two vie- . 
tones wbicb were gained over tbe Saxons, and 
their allies the Russians, the one at Pnnie (1704)^ / 
and tbe other at t^raostadt (1706), made Stanis- 
laus be acknowledged by the whole Republic of Po- . 
land, and enabled the King of Sweden to transfer 
the seat of war to Saxony. Having marched 
through Silesia, without the previous authority of 
^e Court of Vienna, be took Leipzic, and com- 
pelled Augustus to sign a treaty of peace at Alt- 
Banstadt^ by wbicb that Prince renounced bis al- 
liance with the Czar, and acknowledged Stanis- 
laus legitimate King of Poland. ^obn Patkul 
being delivered up to the King ,of Sweden, ac- 
ccnrdiqg to an article in that treaty, was broken on. 
the wheel, as being tbe principal instigator of the 
war. 

Tbe prosperity of Charles XII., bad now come 
to an end. From this time he experienced! only a 
series of reverses, which were occasioned as much 
by bis passion for war, as by his indiscretions, and 
the unconijuerable obstinacy of bis character. Tb& 
Russians bad taken advantage of his long sojourn 
in Poland and Saxony, and conquered the great- 
er part of Ingria and Livonia. The Czar bad 
now advanced into Poland^ where he bad demand- 
ed of the Poles to declare an interregnum, and 
elect a new King. In this state of matters, tbe 
King of Sweden left Saxony to march against tbe 
Czar ; and compelled bim to evacuate Poland, and 
retire on Smolensko. Far from listening, how- 
ever, to the equitable terms of peace which Peter; 
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ofiered him, he perRisted in his reflolution tonitrch 
on to Moscow, in the hope of dethroning the 
Czar, as he had, dethroned Angnstos. The dis- 
content which the innovations of the Czar had ex-, 
dtfed in Russia, appeared to Charles a favonrabie 
opportunity for effecting his object ; but on reach- 
ing the neighbourhood of Mohilew, he suddenly 
changed his purpose, and, instead of directing his 
route towards the capital of Russia, he turned to 
the right, and penetrated into the interior of the 
Ukraine, in order to meet Mazeppa, Hetman of 
the Cossacs, who had offered to join him with all 
his troops. Nothing could have been more impm- 
dent than this determination. By thus marchiag 
into the Ukrame, he separated himsdf from Ge- 
neral Lewenhaupt, who had brought him, accord- 
ing to orders, a powerful reinforcement from Li* 
▼Onia ; and trusted himself among a fickle and in- 
constant people, disposed to break faith on every 
opportunity. 

This inconsiderate step of Charles did not escape 
the penetration of the Czar, who knew well how 
to profit by it. Putting himself at the head of a 
chosen body, he intercepted General Lewenhaupt, 
and joined him at Desna, two miles A:om Pmh 
poisk, in the Palatinate of Mscislaw. The battk) 
which he fought with that general (9th October 
1708) was most obstinate, and, by the confes- 
sion of the Czar, the first victory which the Rus- 
sians had gained over regular troops. The re- 
mains of Lewenhaupt 8 army having joined the 
King in the Ukraine, Charles undertook the siege 
of Pultowa, situated on the banks of the Yorsklaw, 
at the extremity of that province. It was near 
this place/ that the famous battle was fought (8tk 
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July 1709), which blasted all the laarels of the 
King of Sweden. The Czar gained there a com- 
plete Tictory. Nine thousand Swedes were left 
on the field of battle ; and fourteen thousand^, 
who had retired with General Lewenhaupt, to-, 
wards Perevolatschna, between the Vorsklaw and 
the Nieper, were made prisoners of war, three 
dap after the action. Charles, accompasried by, 
his ally Mazeppa, saved himself with difficulty at 
Bender in Turkey. 

This disastrous route revived the courage of the 
enemies ^ Sweden. The alliance was renewed 
between the Czar, Augustus IL, and Frederic II., 
King of Denmark. Stanislaus was abandoned- 
All Poland again acknowledged Augustus 11^ 
The Danes made a descent on Schonen ; and the 
Czar achieved the conquest of Ingria, lavonia,, 
and Carelia. The States that were leagued against 
France in the war of the Spanish Succession, wish- 
ing to prevent Germany from becoming the theatre 
of hostUities, cpncluded a treaty at the Hague (31st 
March 1710), bywhidi they undertook, under 
certain conditions, to guarantee the neutrality of 
the Swedish provinces in Germany, as well as tha]| 
of Sleswick and Jutland ; but the King of Swe- 
den having constantly declined acceding to this neu* 
traKty, the possessions of the Swedes in Germany 
were also seized and conquered in succession. 
The Duke of Holstein-Gottoip, the nephew of 
Charles XIL, was involved in his disgrace, and 
itript of his estates by the King of Denmark 
(1714). 

In the midst of these disasters, the inflexible 
King of Sweden persisted in prolonging bis so- 
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Joum at Bender, making repeated efforts to room 
thei Tucks against the Russians. He did not re^ 
tnm from Turkey till 1714, when bis- affaire wete 
flb-eady totally mined. The attempts which he 
then inade, either to renew the war in Poland, of 
invade the provinces of the Empire, excited ffe© 
jealousy of the neighbouring powers. A fotmld* 
able league was raised against him ; besides tlie> x 
Czar, the Bangs of Poland, Denmark, Prussia, and 
England, joined it. Stralsund and Wismar, the 
only places which Sweden still retained in Ger- 
many, fell into the hands of the allies ; wlule ik& 
Czar added to these losses the conquest of Fin*' 
land and Savolax. In a situation so despenrte^ 
Charles, by the advice of his minister. Baron Goita^ 
set on foot a special and secret negotiation with 
the Czar, which took place in the isle of Ahmd, 
in course of the year 1718. There it was propos* 
ed to reinstate Stanislaus on the throne of Polsmd ; 
to restore to Sweden her possessions in the Em- 
pire ; and even to assist her in conquering Norway; 
by way of compensation for the loss of Ingrm, Ca- 
relia; Livonia, and Esthonia, winch, she was to 
cede to the Czar. 

That negotiation was on the point of being final- 
ly closed, when it was broken off by ihe uhe3q>eci- 
ed death of Charles XII. That unfortunate prince 
was slain (December 1 1th 1718), at the siege of 
Fredericshall in Norway, while visiting the trencheir; 
being only thirty- seven years of age, and leaving 
the affairs of his kingdoI^ in a most deplorable 
state. 

The new regency of Sweden, instead of remain- 
uhg in friendship with the Czar, chained their pe- 
Hey enturely. Baron de Gortz^ the friend of the 
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kte KiDg, fell a sacrifice to the public ditpleasnre, 
and a oegotiatioii was opened with the Court of 
Sweden. A treaty of peace and alliance was con- 
el&ded at Stockholm (Nov. 20. 1719), between Grea|i 
Britain and Sweden. George l.> on obtaining the 
cession of the duchies of Bremen and Verden^ as £- 
lector of Hanover, engaged to send a strong squadron 
to the Baltic, to prevent any further invasion from 
^ Czar, and procure for Sweden more equitable 
terms of peace on the part of that Prince. The 
example of Xjrreat Britain was soon followed by the 
ether allied powers, who were anxious to accom- 
laodato matters with Sweden. By the treaty amr 
duded at Stockholm (21st January 1720), the 
Kin^ of Prussia got the town of Stettin, and tiiat 
part of Pomerania, which lies between the Oder and 
the Peene. The Kbg of D^imark consented to. 
MStore to Sweden tlie towns of Stralsund and 
Wismar, with the isle of Rugen, and the part of 
Pemmuii% which extends from the sea to the ri- 
ver Peene. Sweden, on her side, renounced iu 
livour of Denmark, her exemption from the duties 
ef the Smind and the two Belts, which had been 
guaranteed to her by former treaties. The Czar 
was ^e only person who, far from being intimidat- 
-ed by the paenaces of England, persist^ in his re- 
solution of not making peace i;t^ith Sweden, except 
OD the conditions which he had dictated to her. 
The war was, therefore, continued between Russia 
and Sweden, during the two campaigns of 1720 
aad 1721. Different parts of the Swedish coast 
were laid desolate by the Czar, who put all to fire 
and sword. %To stop the progress of these devas- 
tations, the Swedes at length consented to accept 
the peace which the Czar offered them, which was 
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finally signed at Nystadt (13th September 1721). 
FinUmd was surrendered to Sweden in lieu of hist 
formally ceding to the Czar the provinces of Livo- 
nia, Esthonia, Ingria, and Carelia ; their limits to 
be determined according to the regulations of the 
treaty. 

The ascendancy which Sweden had . gained iifc 
the North since the reign of Gustavns Adolphas» 
had become so fatal to Denmark, that she was 51B 
the point of being utterly subverted, and effiu^ 
from the number of European powers. Nor did 
s she extricate herself from the disastrous wars which 
she had to support' against Charles X., until eh» 
had sacrificed some of her best provinces ; such aa 
Schonen, Bleckingen, Halland, and the govern- 
ment of Bohus, which Frederic III. ceded to Swe- 
den by the treaties of Roschild and Copenhagen* 
It was at the close of this war that a revolution 
happened in the government of Denmark. Until 
that time, it had been completely under the aris- 
tocracy of the nobles ; the throne was elective ; and 
all power was concentrated in the hands of the 
senate, and the principal members of the nobility.. 
The roy^l prerogative was limited to the comnuuid 
of the army, and the presidency in the Senate. 
The King was even obliged, by a special capitala^v 
tion, in all affairs which did not require the conn 
eurrence of the Senate, to take the advice of four, 
great officers of the crown, viz. the Grand Master, 
die Chancellor, -^e Marshal, and the Admiral; 
who were considered as so many phannels or ve- 
hicles of the royal authority. 

The state of exhaustion to which Denmark waa 
reduced at the time she made peace with Sweden^ 
<^bliged Frederic III. to convoke an assembly of 
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the States-General of the kingdom. These, which 
were composed of three orders, viz. the nobility, 
the clergy, and the burgesses, bad never been 
summoned together in that form since the year 
1536. At their meeting at Copenhagen, the two 
klerior orders reproached the nobles with having 
been the cause of all the miseries and disorders of 
the State, by the exorbitant and tyrannkal power 
which they had usurped; and what tended stiH 
more to increase their animosity against them, was 
the obstinacy with which they maintained thev 
privileges and exemptions from the public bui'* 
dens, to the prejudice of the low«r orders. One 
Mhjeet of discussion was, to find a tax, the pro^ 
eeeds of which should be applied to the most 
pressing wants of the State. The nobles proposed 
& duty on articles of consumption ; but under re- 
strictions with regard to themselves, that could 
not but exasperate the lower orders. The latter 
prbpoeed, in testimony of their discontent^ to 'let 
<Rit to the highest bidder the fi^s of the crown^ 
which the nobles held at rents extremely mode« 
late. This proposal was highly resented by the 
nobility, who regarded it as a blow aimed at their 
%htB and properties ; and they persisted in urging 
a lax on articles of consumption, radi as they had 
prdiposed. Certain unguarded expressions which 
escaped some of the members of the nobility, gave 
liie to a tumult of indignation, and suggested to 
the two leaders of the clergy and the burgesses, 
▼iz. the bishop of Zealand and the burgo-master of 
Copenhagra, the idea of framing a declaration fop 
the purpose of rendering the crown hereditary, both 
in ^e male and female descradants of Frederic 
HI. It was not difficult fmr them to recommead 
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this projed to their refipeetive orders, who flatter^ 
ed thefDselres that, under a hereditary monardiff 
they would enjoy that equality which was de- 
nied them under an aristocracy of the nobles.^ 
The act of this declaration having been s^proT* 
ed and signed by the two orders, was presented 
in their name to the Senate, who rejected it, oa 
the ground that the States - Greneral then as- 
sembled, had no right to deliberate on that pro- 
position ; but the clergy and the burgesses, with- 
out being disconcerted, went in a body to the 
King, carrying with them the Act which offered 
to make the crown hereditary in his family. The 
nobles having made a pretence of wishing to qwt 
the city in order to break up the Diet, care was 
taken to shut the doors. The members of the 
Senate and the nobility had then no other alterna- 
tive left than to agree to the resolution of the two. 
inferior orders ; and the offer of the crown was 
made to the King by the three orders conjunc^y 
(13th October 1660). They then tendered hup 
the capitulation, which was annulled ; and at the 
same time they liberated him from the oath whicii 
he, had taken on the day of his coronation. A. 
sort of dictatorship was then confc»rred on him, to 
regulate the new^^nstitutional charter, accordii^ 
to his good pleasure. All the orders of the State 
then tbok a new oath of fealty and homage to 
him, while the King himself was subjected to bo 
oath whatever. Finally, the three orders separ- 
ately remitted an Act to the King, declaring the 
crown hereditary in all the descendants of Fre- 
deric II I. , both male and female ; ccmferring on 
him and his successors an unlimited power ; and 
granting him the privilege of reglnating the order. 
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both of tlicf regency and the sacoeedon to the 
throne. 

Thns terminated that important revolution, 
•without any ^disorder, and without shedding a 
single drop of blood. It was in yirtne of those 
powers which tbe States had conferred on him, 
that the King published what is called the Royal 
Z)at£^, regarded as the only fundamental law of 
• Denmark. The King was diere declared absolute 
sovereign, above all human laws, admowledging 
-no superior but God, and uniting in bis own per<^ 
•son all tbe rights and prerogatives of royalty, with- 
out any exception whatever. He could exercise 
tbese prerogatives in virtue of his own authority ; 
but he was obliged to respect the Royal Law ; and 
•he could neither touch tbe Confession of Augs- 
burg, which had been adopted as the national re- 
ligion, nor authorize any partition of the king^ 
dom, which was declared indivisible ; nor change 
tbe order of succession as established by the Ro]^ 
Law. That succession was lineal, according to 
the right of primogeniture and descent. Females 
were, only admitted, failing all the male issue of 
Frederic III.; and the order in which they were to 
succeed, was defined with the most scrupulous ex- 
actness. The term of majority was fixed at the 
age of thirteen ; and. it was in the power of the 
reigning monarch to regulate, by his will, the tu- 
torage and tbe regency during such minority. 
- This constitutional law gave the Danish govern- 
ment a vigour which it never had before ; the ef- 
fects of which wtBre manifested in the war which 
-Christian V. undertook against Sweden (1675), 
'in consequence of his sdliance with Frederic 
William, Elector of Brandebuig. The Danat had 
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tlw advantage ctf the Swedes both by see and laaiL 
Their fleet, under the command of Niels J«l, 

' gained two naval victories over diea, the one 
near the Isle of Oeland, and the other in the bmf 
of Ki6ge» on the coast of Zealand (1677). That 
war was terminated hj the peace of Lnnden {Oct.4 
1^79), which restored matters between tJie twona- 
iioBs, to ihit sane fbotmg in which they had been be- 
iaT% the war. The sevow check whidi Sweden re- 
ceived by the defeat of Charles XII.» before Pi^ 
tnwa, tended to extiricate Denmark from the paio- 
fttl sitnation in which ^e had he&k placed with 
respect to that power. The freedom of the Sonnd, 
whoch Sweden had maintained daring herpio- 
sperity, was taken from her by the treaty of Stock* 
holm^ and by the «»cp]aBatery «rticles of Fsedenei- 
baig, 'Ooaduded between Sweden and Denmaric, 
(14<th June 17S0). That kmgdom likewise ro- 
taiaed, in terms of the &eaty> the posaeesiQii of 
the whole dndby of Sleawidc, with a ckdn to the 
part belonging to the duke of Holstem-Gottiffp, 
whom Sweden was obliged to remove from «nder 
her protection. 

Poland) at the commencement of thia period, 
presented an afflictii^ spectacle^ under the unfiof- 
tiuiato reign oi John Casimir, the brother and 
mccessor of Uladislaas VII. (1648). Distract 
at once by foreign . wars and intestine fisctionsy 
she seemed every moment on the brink of destmo- 
tiott ; and while the neighbouring states were ang- 
nenting their forces, and strengthening the hands of 
^eir governments, Poland grew gradnally weaker 
and weaker, and at length degenerated into ahao- 
lute anarchy. The origin of the Uberum Vd$ 

of the Poles, which allowed the c^oaitioa of a 
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tbtf^ viember to frnatiate the delibertilkybs of tbe 
«k^ Diet, belong^B to the reign of Joh^ Casimir. 
The first that suspended the Diet, by the interposi*- 
tm of his Teto, was Sehinski, memher for Upita in 
Litbuania ; bis example, tfaon^ at first disapproyed, 
iMmd imitators ; and ^is foolish practice, whidi 
aUowed one to usurp the prerogative of a majority^ 
iaoio passed into a law, and a maxim of state. 

Towards llie end of the reign of Uladislans VII. 
a omrdenms war had arisen in Poland, that of the 
Cossaoa. This warlike people, of Russian origin, 
as their language and their rel^ioa prove, iidiabit- 
sd bodi hanks of ^e Borysthenes, beyond Kiow ; 
where they were subdivided into regiments, under 
the eommand of a general, called Herman; and 
wrved as a military frontier for Poland against the 
Tartars and Twrka. Some infringements that had 
heen ma4e on ^ir privil^es, added to the efforts 
nhicfa die Poles had made to induce their clergy 
to s^[»ittte from ike Greek Church, and acknow- 
ledge the si^remacy of the Pope, exasperated the 
Cossittssy and engendered among them a spirit Kd 
ievolt(1647). Assisted by the Turks bfl^Crimea» 
they invaded Poland, and committed terrihte de- 
vsatalions. The Poles sivsceeded from time to time 
k pacifying them, and eren concluded a treaty with 
Aem ; but the minds of both parties being exas- 
perated, hostilildee always recommenced with every 
nsw offence. At length, their Hetman, ChmietniBki, 
being hnvdly pressed by the Poles, took the resolu- 
tbn of sofidtmg the protection of Btussia, and con- 
duded a treaty with the Czar Al^cis Michaelovits 
(Jan. 16w 1654), in virtue of which, Kiow and 
^ other towns of the Ukraiiie> under the power 
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of the Cossacs, were planted witli Rtisskia g&rri* 
sons. It was on this occasion ihat the Czar re- 
took the city of Smolensko from the Poles, as 
well as most of the districts that had been ceded 
to Poland, by the treaties of Dwilina and Viasnia. 
That prince made also seTeral other conquests 
from the Poles ; he took possession of Wilna, and 
seyeral places in Lithuania, at the very time when 
Charles X. was invading Poland, and threatening 
that country with entire destruction, llie Czar, 
however, instead of following up his conquests, 
judged it more for his interest to conclude a truce 
with the Poles (1656), that he might turn his anns 
against Sweden. 

The peace of Oliva put an end to the war be- 
tween Poland and Sweden ; but hostilities were 
renewed between the Russians and the Poles, 
which did not terminate till thd treaty of Andrus- 
60V (Jan. 1667). The Czar restored to the Poles 
a part of his conquests ; but he retained Smolensko, 
Novogorod-Sieverskoe, Tchemigov, Kiow, and all 
the country of the Cossacs, beyond the Borysthenes 
or Dnieper. The Cossacs on this side the river were 
annexed to Poland, and as for those who dwelt near 
the mouth of the Dnieper, called Zaporogsy it was 
agreed that they should remain under the common 
jurisdiction of the two states ; ready to serve against 
the Turks whenever circumstuices might require it. 
The wars of which we have just spoken, were at- 
tended with troubles and dissensions, which reduced 
Poland to the most deplorable condition during 
the reign of John Casimir. That prince at length, 
. disgusted with a crown which he had found to be 
composed of thorns, resolved to abdicate the 
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^one (16th Sept. 1668); and retiring to France, 
he there ended his days* 
. Michael Wiesnouiski, who succeeded John 
Caeimir,, after a stormy interregnum . of sev^en 
montha» had no other m^t tksxk that of being de« 
scended in a direct line from Coribut, the brother 
of Jagello, King of Poland. His reign was a 
sc^e of great agitation, and of unbridled anarchy. 
Four diets w;ere interrupted in less than four 
years; the war with the Cossacs was renewed; 
the Turks and the Tartars, the allies of the Cos- 
sacs, seized the city of Kaminiec (1672), the 
pnly bulwark of Poland against the Ottomans. 
Michael, bdng thrown into a state of alarm, con- 
daded a disgraceful peace with the Turks ; he ga^e 
up to them Kaminiec and Podolia, with their ancient 
limits ; and even agreed to pay them an annual 
tribute of twenty-two thousand ducats. The 
Ukraine, on this side the Berysthenes, was ab- 
andoned to the Cossacs, who were to be placed 
under the protection of the Turks. This treaty 
was not ratified by the Republic of Poland, who 
preferred to continue the war. John Sobieski, 
.Grand General of the Crowp, gained a brilliant 
victory over the Turks near Choczim (Nov. 11th 
1673). It took place the next day after the death 
of Michael, and determined the Poles to ccmfer 
tbeir crown on the victorious General. 

Sobieski did ample justice to the choice of his 
fellow-citizens. By the peace which he conclud- 
ed at Zarowno with the Turks (26th Oct. 1676), 
he relieved Poland from the tribute lately pro- 
mised, and recovered some parts of the Ukraine ; 
hut . the city of Kan^iniec was left in the power of 
the Ottomans, with a considerable portion of the 
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Ukndne and Pcklolia. Poland then entered hxui 
an alliance with the House of Austria, againidt ^ 
Porte. Sobieski became the deliverer of Vienna; 
h^ signieiHzed himself in the campaigns of 1689 
and 1664 ; and if he did not gain any hnpottbilt 
iklvantages orer the Turks, if he had not even the 
satisfaction of recoTering Kaminiec and Pddolia, fit 
most be ascribed to the incompetence of hit 
JHeans, and to the disunion and indifiierence of ^i^ 
I\>tes, who refused to make a single sacrifice in 
the cause. Sobieski was even forced to have re- 
course to the protection of. the Russians against 
the Turks ; ahd sair himself redtlCed to the pain- 
ful necessitv of setting his blind to the definitive 
peace which was concluded with Russia at Mos- 
cow (May -6th 1686), by which Poland, in ord« 
to obtain the alliance of that power i^nst the 
Ottomans, consented to give up Smolensko, Be* 
kia, DorogObuz, Tchemi^ov, Stat-odub, and Nbvo«- 
gorod-Sievet^koe, tvith their dependebcies ; ad ahd 
the whole territory known by the name of lAtM 
Russia, situated on the left bank of the Borystbenes, 
between that river and the frontier of Ptftivli, t» ftt 
M Perevoldc*ni, The city of Kiow, tVith itft ter- 
ritory as cbtermined by the treaty, was also in- 
eluded in that cessioti. Finally, the Gossacs, 
called Zaporogs and Kudizk, who, according td 
the treaty of Andrussov, ought to have been de^ 
pendencies of these two states, were reserved ex- 
clusively to Russia. Sobieski shed tears wh«n Kft 
i^as obliged to sign that treaty at Leopold (or Letai- 
berg)-, in presence of the Russian ambassadors. 

The war with the Turks did not termhiate vat' 
til the reign of Augustus XL the successor ^ 
John Sobieski. The peace of Ca^lowitz, whuA 
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|h0i prim e concluded with the Porte (1699), pro- 
eoTPfl' for Poland the restitution of Kaminiec, as 
well as that part of the Uknune, which the peace 
of Zarowno had ceded to the Turks. 

Rttosia became every day more prosperous un- 
^r the princes of the House of Romanow. She 

C'ned a decided superiority over Poland, who 
{^formerly dictated the law to her. Alcfxis 
Michaelovitz not only recovered from the ^oles 
what they had conquered from Russia during the 
diaturbazMses occasioned by the two pretenders of 
the name of Demetrius ; we have already observ- 
edi that he dispossessed them of Kiow, and all that 
part of the Ukraine, or Little Russia, which lies 
W the left hank of the Borysthenes. 

Theodore Alexievitz, the son and successor of 
Alexis Michaelovitz, rendered his reign illustrious 
by ihe wisdoni^ of his administration. Guided by 
tha advice of his enlightene<l minister^ Prince 
Galitzin, he concdlved the bold project of abolisb- 
B^ the hereditary orders of the nobility, and the 
prerogatives that were attached to. them. These 
orders were destructive of all subordination in civil 
98 well as in military afiairs, and gave rise to a 
multitude of disputes and litigations, of which a 
€ourt> named Mozrad, took cognizance. The 
CzaTy in a grand assembly which he convoked at 
Moteow (1682), abolished the hereditary rank of 
the nobles. He burnt the deeds and registers by 
which they were attested, and obliged every noble 
fiimily to produce the extracts of these registers 
iriiicb they had in their possession, that they might 
be committed to tl^ flames. That prince having 
no children of his own, had destined his younger 
r2 
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brother, Peter Alexieyitz, to be * bis snccesior, ttf 
tbe exclusion of John, his elder brother, on acr 
count of his incapacity. But, on the deaih cif 
Theodore, both princes wer6 proclaimed at once 
by the military, and the goTemment Was intrust- 
ed to the Princess Sophia, their elder sister, who 
assumed the title of Autocratix and Sovereign of all 
the Russias. Peter, who was the son of the seAnd 
marriage of the Czar, was at that time only ten 
years of age. It was during the administration of 
the Princess Sophia that the peace of Moscow 
was concluded (May 6. 1686); one clause of 
which contained an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between Russia and Poland against the Porte. 

Peter had no sooner attained the age Of seren;- 
teen than he seized the reins of government, and 
deposed his sister Sophia, whom he sent to It con- 
vent. Endowed with an extraordinary genius, tfauf 
Prince became the reformer of his Empire, which, 
under his reign, assumed an aspect totally new. 
By the advice of Le Fort, a native of Geneva, 
who had entered the Russian service, and whom 
he had received into his friendship and confideiiee» 
he turned his attention to every branch of the pub- 
lic administration. The military system was change 
ed, and modelled after that of the civilized nstiontf 
of Europe. He founded the maritime power of Rus- 
sia, improved her finances, encouraged commerce 
and manufactures, introduced letters and arts into 
bis dominions, and applied himself to reform th^ 
laws, to polish and refine the manners of the people; 

Peter, being in alliance with Poland, engaged in 
the war against the Porte, and laid open the Black 
Sea by his conquest of the city and port of Azoff ; 
and it was on this occasion that he equipped hia 
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fiM fleet tx Worbhite. AsKoff remaii^ed iii bis 
]ki8908sioii, by an artic1($ of the peace whicb was 
coticliided itith the Pbrte at Constantinople (13th 
July 1700). About the same time, Peter abo* 
lisfaed the patriarchal dignity, which ranked the 
head of the Russian Church next to the Czar, and 
gave hiib a dangerous influence in the affairs of 
government. He transfeired the Authority of the 
patriarch to a college df fifteen persons, called tlie 
Most Holy Synod, whose duty it was to take cog- 
nizaace of ecclesiastical afikirs, and in general, 6f 
all matters which h!ld fallen within the jurisdiction 
of the patriarch. The meibbers of this college 
were obliged to take the path at the hands of the 
Sorereign, and to be appointed by him on the pre^ 
sentation of the Synod. ' 

Being desirous of seeing and examining in persbtl 
Ae maonerB and customs of other nations, he under- 
took two difibrent voyages^into foreign countries, di-« 
Tested of that pomp which is the usual accompani- 
ment of princes. Dtiring these travels, he cttltiyated 
tbe arts and sciences, especially those connected with 
commerce and navigation; he engaged men of talents 
m his services, such as naval officers, engineers, sur- 
geons, artists, and meebafiies of tdl kinds, whom he 
dispersed over his vaeit dolxriniotis, to instruct atid 
improve ^e Russians. Dilring his first voyage t6 
Holland and England, the StrditzeSy the only per- 
aument troops known iii Russia befofe his time, 
i^Dlted ; they were first instituted by the Czar, 
John Baftilovitz IV. They fought after the manner 
of tbe Janissaries^ and enjoyed nearly the same 
privileges. Peter, with the intention of disliantling 
these sedittous and tmdisciplined troops, had sta- 
tioned them On the fi-oiitie^s of Lithuania ; he had 
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{^80 removed them from being his own body-giudir 
a service which he introated to the regiments ratted 
by himself* This sort of degradation inc&ased the 
StrelitzeSy who took the opportunity of the Czars, 
absence to revolt. They directed their march ta.> 
the city of Moscow^ with the design of deposing 
the Czar, and replacing Sophia on the throne - Uit 
they were defeated hy> the Generals ScueiB imd 
Gordon^ who hfui marched to o^/pose them. P^ 
ter, on his retnrp, caasea two thousand of then to 
be executed, and incorporated the rest among hm 
troops. He afterwards employed foreign officers) 
either Germans or Swedes, to instruct the Russians 
in the military art. 

It was chiefly during the war with Sweden that the 
Russian army was organized according to the Euro- 
pean system. The Czar took advantage of the check 
be had sustained before Narva (Nov. 30. 1700), tO' 
accomplish this important change in levying, equip* 
ping, and training all his troops after die German 
manner. He taught the Russians %he art of com- 
bating and conquering the Swedes ; and while the 
King of Sweden was bent on. the min of Augmtos 
U., and made but feeble efforts against the Czar, 
the latter succeeded in conquering Ingria from the 
Swedes, and laid open the navigation of the Bal- 
tic. He took the fortress of Noteburg (1702), 
which he afterwards called Schlisselburg ; he next 
made himself master of Nyenschanta^ Kopori, and 
Jamu (now Jamburg) in Ingria. The port of Ny«i- 
dugitz was entirely razed ; and the Czar laid the foon-, 
dation of St Petersburg in one of the neiffhbooring 
islands, of the Neva (May 27. 1703). In & middle 
of winter he constructed the port of Kronschlot to 
serve as a defence for the new city, which he in- 
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tended to make the cftpiUd of his Empire, ahd the 
prifiteipal dep6t for the cbmn^erce and marine of 
RiMeia. The fortune of this new capital wais de- 
tided by tb^ famous battle of Pnltowa ( Jtily 8. 
1709), which Kkewise secured the preponderance 
of ^Russia in tb6^ North. 

Charles XIL, who had taken reiiige in Turkey, 
tts^ eVeff (giR>rt to instigate the Turks against thi^ 
Ruflsians ; and he succeeded by dint of iAtrigu^. 
The Porte decl^u^ War against the Czar towai^ 
the end of the year 1710 ; attd Charles opened the 
campaign of 1711 by an expeditioii which he tin- 
dertook into Moldavia ; but having rashly pene- 
trated into the intlerior of that province, he Wa^ 
Sarronnded by the Grand Vizier near Falczi oA 
the Pnith. Besieged in his camp by an army 
vastly superior to his own, Atid reduced tb the last 
tieceteity, he found ho other iile^ns of iBxtricatin^ 
himself from this critical situ^tidtt, than by iagii^^in^ 
to a treaty, which he sighed ih the cbknp 4f FalbM 
(Sist July 1711); ill vifttte of which, he (^bns^nted 
to iiestbre to the Turkis the fortress of Azoff, witft 
ilB territory and its depend^ttcito. This loss w^ 
itaiply ctsmp^nsatisd by the iknpbrtant advantaged 
which the peace with Sweden, signed at Nystadt 
(Sept. 10. 1721), procured th^ Ctar. It Was on this 
occaeioB that th^ Senate cionferr^ on him th^ ^pi- 
thfet^^f GrecO, the Father oj his C&aniry, and Em- 
pehjr of all tfie Russids^ ilis inatignration t<^ th^ 
Iibperifil dignity took plad^, October 22d 1721, 
the y^ty day of the rejoifcing that' had been ajJ- 
pdinted for the dslebration of the peace. Peter 
himself put the Iiiiperial erown on his oWn head. 

That great prince had the vexation to see 
Alexis Czarowitz his son, tkUd pre8umt)tiVe heir 
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to the Empire, thwarting all his improvemeirtiy 
and caballing in secret with his enemies. Beii^ 
at length compelled to declare that he had forfeit- 
ed his right to the throne, he had him condemned 
to death as a traitor (1718). In consequence of 
this tragical event, he published an Ukase, whicl\ 
vested in the reigning prince the privilege of no- 
minating his successor, and even of* changing tbe 
appointment whenever he might judge it necessary. 
This arrangement became fatal to Russia; the 
want of a fixed and permanent order of succes»on 
occasioned troubles and revolutions which frequent- 
ly distracted the whole Empire. This law, more- 
over, made no provision in cases where the reigning 
prince might neglect to settle the succession during 
his life ; as happened with Peter himself, who died 
without making or appointing any successor (Feb. 
1725). Catherine L, his spouse* ascended the 
throne, ^which, after a reign of two years, she trans* 
mitted to Peter, %on of the unfortunate Alexis. 

In Hungary, the precautions that had been taken 
by the States of Pvesburg to establish civil and re- 
ligions liberty on a solid basis, did not prevent dis- 
turbances from springing up in that kingdom. 
The Court of Vienna, perceiving the necessity of 
consolidating its vast monarchy, whose incoherent 
parts were suffering from the want of unity, eager- 
ly seized these occasions for extending its power 
in Hungary, where it was greatly circumscribe^ 
by the laws and constitution of the country^ 
Hence those perpetual infringements of which the 
Hungarians had to complain ; and those ever*re- 
curring disturbances in which the Ottoman Tiirk% 
who shared with Austria the dominion of Hun- 
gary, were also frequently implicated. 
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TransylTania, as well as a great part of Hun- 
paji was then dependent on the Turks. The 
Emperor Leopold 1. having granted his protection 
to John Kemeny, Prince of Transylvania, against 
Michael Abaffi, a proteg6 of the Turks, a war be- 
tween the two Empires seemed to be inevitable. 
The Diet of Hungary, which the Emperor had as- 
sembled at Presburg on this subject (1662), was 
most outrageous. The States, before they would 
give any opinion as to the war against the Turks, 
demanded that their own grievances should be re- 
dressed ; and the assembly separated without com- 
ing to any conclusion. The Turks took advan- 
tage of this dissension, and seized the fortress of 
Neuhensel, and several other places. The Em- 
peror, incapable of opposing them, and distrustful 
of the Hungarian malcontents, had recourse to 
foreign aid. This he obtained at the Diet of the 
Empire ; and Louis XIV. sent him a body of six 
thousand men, under command of the Count de 
Coligni. An action took place (1664) near St 
Gothard, in which the French signalized their bra- 
very. The Turks sustained a total defeat ; but 
Montecncnli, the commander-in-chief of the Impe- 
rial army, failed to take advantage of his victory. 
A truce of twenty years was soon after concluded 
at Temeswar, in virtue of which the Turks retain- 
ed Nenheusel, Waradin, and Novigrad. Michael 
Abaffi, their tributary and proteg6, was continued 
in Transylvania ; and both parties engaged to with- 
draw their troops from that province. 

This treaty highly displeased the Hungarians, 
•s it had been concluded without their concur- 
rence. Their complaints against the Court of 
Vienna became loader than ever. They complain- 
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ed, eBpiscially, that the Emperor should entertsm 
German troops in the kingdom ; th^t lie sbooljdl jf^* 
trust the principal fortresses to foreigqers ; and ibh 
pose shackles on their religious liberties. The 
Coort of Vienna having paid no regard to these 
grievances, several of the nobles entered iAto a 
league for the preservation ,of their rights ; bat 
they were accused of holding correspondenC'C vriik 
the Turks, and conspiring against the person of 
the Emperor. The Counts Zrini, Nadaschdiy 
Frangepan, and Tattenbach, were condemned m 
guilty of high treason (IG?!), and ha4 their headi 
cut off on the scaffold. A vast number of th# 
Protestant clergy were either banished or coa* 
demned to the galleys, as implicated in the con- 
spirapy ; but this severi^, £u; fron^ ^Jba^tiog these 
disturbances, tended rather to augment ^hem. Tl|e 
suppression of the dignity of PaJJatii^e of Hqi^iajry^ 
which took place about ibe same time, addi^ t^ 
the cruelties and extor^ion;^ of all kinds precised 
by the German troops, at lengtl^ raised a gep^ral 
insurrection, which ended in a <;ivU war ( 1 67^)^ The 
insurgents at first chose the Count Francis Wespe^ 
lini as their leader, who was afterwards repbced 
by Count Emeric Tekeli. Theae nob^me^ wen 
encouraged in their enterprise, and seaetly abeltod 
by France and the Porte. 

The Emperor then found it i^ece69ary to coi|»* 
ply ; and, in a Diet; whi^h' he assembled at Oden- 
bui^, he granted redress to ipost of the grievances 
of which the Hungarians had to complain ; bat 
Count Tekeli having disapproved of the resolu- 
tions of this Diet, the civil war was continued* 
and the Count soon foupd means to interest the 
Turks and the prince of Transylvania in hi^ quArrel* 
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71ii» Gcand Yisier Kara Miistq)ha» at tke toad of 
the Oltoman forces, came and l<ud siege ta Vienoa 
(Joly 14. 168S). A Polish army marched to the re^ 
lief of that pkc^ under, their King, John Sobieski, 
who. was joined by Charles IV., Duke^if Lorraine, 
General of the Imperial troops ; they attacked the 
Torks in their en^enchmenta before Vienna, and 
er^mpeiled them to nuse the siege (September 12^ 
1683). Erery thing then sojcceeded to the Em* 
peror 8 wish. Besides Poland, the Kuesians and 
the Eepublic of Venice ^opk part in this war in 
furonr of Anslria. A succession of splendid vic- 
tories, gained by the Imperial Generals, Charles 
Duke of Lorraine, Prince Louis of Baden, and 
Bdnce Eugene, pcocured for Leopold the coijiquest 
<^ ail that part of Hungary, which had continued 
awce the reign of Ferdinand^ I. in the power of die 
Ouomana. The fortress oi Nenheusel was taken, 
in consequence of 4;he battle which the Dhke of 
l«erraine gained over the Turks at Strigoya (I66S)i. 
Thesame General took by assault the city of Biid% 
the capital of Hungary, wkich had been in pos- 
session of the Turks 8inc^ 1541. The memorable 
vktory of Mohacz, gained by the Imperialists ( 1 QS7%^ 
again reduced TraosylTania and Scla^onia under 
the dommion of Austria. These continued re^ 
verses cost the Granil Vizier his life ; he was 
strangled by order^ of the Sukan, Mahomet IV., 
who was himself deposed by hia rebellious Jani^ 
series. 

Encouraged by these brilliant victories, the Em- 
.pnror, Leopold assembled the States of Hungary 
at Presbiirg. He there demanded, that, in cour 
fud^ntion of the extraordinary effi>rts he had b^en 

voi» II. s 
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ob^ed to make against the Ottemaas, the king* 
dom should be declared hereditary in his fieuMlf. 
The States at first appeared incHned to mauttak 
their own right of election ; but yielding soon U 
the influence of authority, they agreed to make 
the succession hereditary, in &vour of the malw 
of the two Austrian branches ; on the extinction of 
which they were to be restored to their andent 
rights. As for the privileges of ^e States, fouod' 
ed on the decree of King Andrew II., they wen 
renewed at that Diet ; with the exception of thai 
clause in the thirty-first article of the decree, 
whidi authorized the States to oppose, by open 
force, any prince that should attempt to infringe 
the rights and liberties of the country. The Jb* 
suits, who were formerly proscribed, were restor- 
ed, and their authority established throughout all 
the provinces of the kingdom. The ProtestaotB 
of both confessions obtained the confirmation of 
the churches and prerogatives that had beea se- 
cured to them by die articles of the Diet of Oden- 
bnrg ; but it was stipulated, that only Catholics 
were entitled to possess property within the king- 
doms of Dalmatm, Croatia and Sclavonia. The 
Archduke Joseph, son of Leopold I., was crowned 
at this Diet (December 19. 1687), as the firrt 
hereditary King of Hungary. 

The arms of Austria were crowned with newyie- 
tories during the continuation of the war against the 
Turks. A]be-Royale9Belgrade,Semendria,andGM- 
disca, fell into the hands of the Emperm'. The two 
splendid victories at Nissa and Widdin, which Loim 
prince of Baden gained (1689), secured to the Ai*- 
trians the conquest of Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. 
The dejected courage of the Ottomans was far a 
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tine rerired by tbeir new Grand Vizier Mnstapba 
Knprnli, ft man of considerable genius. After gaming 
seyeral advantages over the ImperiaKsts, be took 
kcm them Ntsea, Widdin, Semendria, and Belgrade ; 
and likewise reconquered Bulgaria, Serria, and 
BSsania. The extraordinary efforts that the Porte 
made for the campaign of the following year, in- 
spired them with hopes of better success ; but their 
expectations were quite disappointed by the unfor- 
tunate issue of the fomons battle of Salankemen, 
which the Prince of Baden gained oyer the 
Turks, (Aug. 19. 1691). The brave KupruK 
was slain, and his death decided the victory in fa- 
vour of die Imperialists. The war with France, 
however, which then occupied the principal forces 
of Austria, did not permit the Emperor to reap 
any advantage from this victory ; he was even oIh 
-hg^, in the followii^ campaigns, to ai^ on the de- 
fmive in Hungary ; and it was not until the con- 
chisioii of peace with France, that he was able to 
resume the war against the Turks with fresh vi- 
gom:. Prince Eugene, who was then commander- 
in-chief of the Imperial army, attacked the Sultan 
Mttstapha II. in person, near Zenta on the river 
Teiss (Sept. 11. 1697), where he gamed a de- 
cisive Tictery. The gruid Yiaier, seventeen Pa- 
chas, and two-thirds of the Ottoman army, were 
left dead on the field of battle ; and the grand 
Seignior was compelled to fall back in disorder on 
Ba^nde. 

This terrible blow made the Porte exceedingly 
anxions for peace ; and she had recourse to the rae- 
diatimi of England and Holland. A negociation, 
which proved as tedious -as it was intricate, w^ 
«et OB foot at Constantinople, and thence transfer- 
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red to Oedrlowitz^ a town of SdavOnia lying between 
the two cAttips^ one of whi^ wasM; Peterwara^ 
and the other at BelgradSe. Peace was there con^ 
daded between the £nkper6r ai|d his alliea (Jan. 
86. 1699)^ The Emperor, by that treaty, re- 
tained HnngiEu-y, Tnmsylyania and SdiVonia, with 
tlvB exception of thie Baniiit of Temeswak^, which was 
resiertned to the Porte. The riyiehi Maroecfo, Teis^ 
Save, uid Unna, were filed as the limits between 
the t\^o Empires. The Count Tekeli^ who da- 
rmg the whote of thi^ War had ccm^antly eepbtw- 
«d die cause of the Port^^ \hs allowed to remain 
M the Ottoman territory ^ iHtli siveh of the Hunga- 
rians and Transylvanians as adhered to MxA^ 

Th^ peace of Carlowitz had Secured to ^tiB Eoi- 
peror nearly the whole of Hungarjr ; bnt^ glofriows 
though it was, it did not restore the intemid tmr 
qtdllity of the kingdom, wbich rerf soon expeHenie- 
ed frei^h troubles; Hie same complaiiits that farid 
unsMd after the peace of l^emeswar, wef^ renewbd 
aftet that ci Carlowitz ; to tliese were ^ren added 
aeWral others^ oecasioAed by the introdtictioB of 
^ hereditary succeaston, at the Diet of 1687, 
by the suppression of the dause iA this thii%^ 
fiht article of the dieeree of Andrew II., by tfo 
reiteration of the Jesuits and the banishment of 
Tekeli and his adhferetats. Nothing was wanted 
but a riiiglleader for the malcohtents te rdcindle the 
flames of ciyil wan &nd this leader was soon founrd 
in the' person of the famous Prince Ragocssi> wfto 
appiiared on the scene about thSe banning of the 
eighteenth century, and when the greater pto of 
Europe WBile involvt^ in the war of the SpteiHli 
Succession. 

Francis Rbgbczi was llie graiidsOn of George 
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Ruf^eoci II., who had been prince of Transylvania; 
aad held a distingnighed rank in the States of Hun- 
gary* not more by his illusUions birth than by the 
g!^at potsessions which belonged to his fomily. The 
Comr o^ Vienna, who entertained suspicions of him 
on aoco«nt oi his near relationship with Tekeli, 
had kept him in a s<u1; of captivity from his earli- 
est infJEUicy ; and he was not set at lai^e, nor re- 
stored to the possession of his estatet>, until 1694, 
when he married a princess of Hesse-Rheinteis. 
From that time he resided quietly on his estates, 
blading bis Court at Sarosch, in the district of the 
same pame. Being suspected of having con- 
oerted a conspiracy with the malcontents, he was 
arrested by order of the Court of Vienna (1701), 
and carried to Neustadt in Austria, whence he 
escaped and retired to Poland. Being condemn- 
ed 88 guilty of high treason, and his estates de- 
clared forfeited, he took the resolution of placing 
himself at the head of the rebels, and instigating 
Hungary against the Emperor. France, who had 
just joined in the wtur with Austria, epconraged 
him in that enterprise, which she regarded as a 
&vourable event for creating a diversion on the 
part of her enemy. Having arrived in Hungary, 
Ragoczi-publishea a manifesto (1703), in which 
be detailed the motives of his conduct, and ex- 
horted the Hungarians |o join him, for vindicating 
their ancient liberties which had been oppressed 
by the House of Austrin. He 90on attracted a 
crowd of partisans, and made himself master of a 
great part of the kingdom* The Transylvanians 
chose him for their prince (1704) ; and the States 
of Hungary, who had united for the reestablishment 
s2 
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of theif Uw^ atid imnfiuiides, decliared Uim Uio^ 
chi^f, with ihe titte Of Duke, aiid a senate of tweih 
ty-fite peMons. Lotii^ XtV. sent hk envi^, die 
Marquis Dessalletit^, to cbitgnltttlflte binf oa his 
oletatioti ; and the Czar, Peter the Greit, offered 
hiih the throne of Poland (1707), in opposition •• 
Stanislads, who was protected hf Charlies XII. 

The Hoiis^ of Austria bein^ engaged iii the 
Spanish war, weiie unable for a long titne to r^ 
dace the Hungarian inalcontentSi The repeated 
atteiiipts which she had inade tb conle to an ao^ 
lidmmddation with llietn having feliled, the war was 
cbntintibd till 17 U, when the Anatriana, who had 
been victorious^ cohipelled Ragoczi to etiictttte 
Hdngary, and reth-e to the frontiers of Poland. A 
treaty of pacification Wai^ then drawn up. The 
Emperor promised to gradt lib anmesty, and a f^^ 
neral restitutibh of godds in ftivbur of all tlioae who 
had been iitiplit;at6d in the insurrection. He came 
under an eiig%eni<9iit to preserve mvio^d)le iM 
rights, liberti^, and iniffittnities of Htmgaiy, and 
the principality Of Transylvania ; to reserve ail dfil 
and military offices to the Hungarians ; to fnaintaiM 
the laws of the kingdom riispeetin|^ i^ligion ; and 
afli, for theii' other ^etances, whether political of 
ecclesiastical, he consented to have them disensaed 
in the approachiltg Diet^ Th^e articles w^e ap* 
proved and signed by the greater part of the nbal^ 
intents, who then took a new oath of allegiance 
to the Emperor. Ragoczi and his principal ad- 
herents were the only persons that remained pro- 
scribed and attainted, having refused to accede to 
these articles. 

The Turkish Empire, once so formidable, had 
gradually fallen from the summit of its grandeur ; 
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iCftiWoarc^ t^^t'eWthAttlt^d/ittid Its Instoiyiiidrked 
hf nothing btit ttiUfortuiies. The effeminacy dnd 
hibd)i^ii]^ df the SixlMs, t^eii* cbiitentpt Ifbr the 
Ihs calti^ilted hf the Etirbpean's, kiid the evils of 
^ ^yerhment purisly niilitarjr and despotic, by de- 
I^M niid^rmined its sti^n^, and eclipsed itb 
gloly as a conqiierin^ and presiding pow^r. We 
fiiid the Jaaissariies, a lawlesis and nndiscipjinbd 
fiiilltia, Qsorping over the sbverei^ and the throfae 
the siltni^ rights which the Prsetbrian guards had ar- 
higated over the ancient Roman Emperdrs. 

The last conquest of any importance which i^i^ 
Turks niade was that of Candia, which they took 
froth the Republic of Tenice. The war which ob- 
ttiaed th^m the possession of tbat island, li^sted for 
tirtoty years. It began uhd)er the Sultan Ibrahinl 
(1645), ^d wis cdnthla^d under his successorJ 
Maiioillel lY. Th^ Veneti^ defended the islaiifd 
iHth eieoQ^iyy courage and intrepidity. They 
<lMtroyed s^yeml df the Tui^ish fleets ; and, dri 
^Kfterent ckscasidns, they kept the |)a8sage of the 
B^anelleSs shut agaifist the Ottomans. At leh^fa 
the ftmbus Tizier Achmet Ktipfuli iindertook the 
siege (^ the city df Candia (1667), at the head of a 
fennidabl^ army. This ^ie^ was 6n^ of th^ 
tt((8t sanguinary recorded ih history. The Turks 
lost abbve a htdldred thbiteand men; and it 
was not tin after a G^ege of tiro years and four 
months that the place surrendered to them by a 
otpitulation (Sept. 5. 1669), which at the same 
time regulated the conditions of peace between the 
Turks and the Venetians. These latter, on sur- 
rendering Candia, reserved, in the islands and islets 
adjoining, three places, viz. Suda, iSpinalonga, and 
Garabnsa. They also retained CUssa, and some 
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Other places in Daltmitia and Albania, which they 
had seized during the war. The reign of Mahomet 
from that time, presented nothing but a sncceeuoii 
of wars, of which that against Hungary was the 
mpst fatal to the Ottoman Empire, llie Torks 
were overwhelmed by the powerful leagve formed 
between Austria, Poland, Russia, and the Re- 
puUic of Venice. They experienced, as we have 
already noticed, a series of fatal disasters during 
that war ; and imputing these misfortunes to the 
efiiminacy of their Sultan, they resolved to depose 
him. Mustapha II., the third in succession from Ma- 
homet IV., terminated this destructive war by the 
peace of Carlowitz, when the Turks lost all their 
possessions in Hungary, except Temeswar and 
Belgrade. They gave up to Poland the fortress 
of Kaminiec, with Podolia, and the part of the 
Ukraine on this side the Nieper, which had been 
ceded to them by former treaties. , The Venetaans, 
by their treaty with the Porte, obtained posaeasioa 
of the Morea, which they had conquered during, tbe^ 
war ; including the islands of St Maura and Lea«* 
cadia, as also the forti'esses. of Dalmatia, Knin, 
Sing, Ciclut, Grabella, Castlenuovo, and Risano. 
Finally, the Porte renounced ttie tribute which 
Venice had formerly paid for the isle of Zante ; 
and the Republic of Ragusa was guaranteed in its 
independence, with respect to the Venetians. 
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PERIOD VIII. 

I£OM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

A. D. 1713— 1789. 

{During the wars of the preceding periodi arts 
and letters had made eictraordinary progt^ess ; esjpe- 
(Miy in France^ where they seemed to hare reach- 
M the highest degree of perfection to winch the 
Kinited genius of man can carry them. ; The age of 
Louis XIV. reviyedy and ill some respects ex- 
celled those masterpieces which Greece had pro- 
duced under P^ricles^ Rome under Augustus, and 
Italy under the patroaagf) of the Medici. This 
was the classical era of French Uteititure. The 
.grandeur which reigned at the court of that mo- 
narchy and the glory which his yast exploits had 
reflected on th)e nation, inspired authors with a 
noble enthusiasm ; the public t&ste wM refined by 
imitating the models of aiitiquity ; And this pre- 
served the French writers from those exthi?a- 
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gancies which some other nations have oiistakeB 
for the standard of genius. Their language, po* 
liHhed by the Academy according to fixed mles, 
the first and most fcinikmental of which condenai 
every thing that does not tend to unite elegant 
with perspicnity^ became ^e general mediam of 
communicatbn among the different nations in ^m 
civilized world ; and this literary conquest which 
France made over the minds of other nations, is 
more glorious, and has proved more advantageow 
to her, than that universal dominion to which 
Louis XIV. is said to have aspired. 

In the period on which we are now entering, 
men of genius 'and talents, though they did not 
neglect the Belles-Lettres, devoted tbemselfei 
chiefly to those sciences, and that kind of knv* 
ing, the study of which has been diffused over afi 
classes of society. Several branches of mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy, assumed a form en- 
tirely new ; the knowledge of the anetent dasneii 
which, till then, had been studied chiefly for the 
formation of taste, became a bnmch of conmoa 
education, and gave birth to a variety of profbund 
and usefnl researches. Geometry, astronomy, 
mechanics, and navigation, were brought to great 
perfection, by the rivalry among the different ac- 
cademies in Europe. Natural Philosophy dis- 
covered many of the laws and phenomena of na- 
ture, of which the ancients had entertained no 
doubt. Chemistry rose from th^ rank, of an ob- 
scure art, and put on the garb of an attractifv 
science. Natural History, enriched by ttie dii* 
coveries of learned travellers, was divested of those 
fables and chimeras which ignorance had attributed 
to her. History, supported by the auxiliary 
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vntooes ' of Greography and ChroDology, became a 
hwticli ef general phih)8opliy. 

Tliis progress in the Tarioos depaHments of hu- 
man learning, gave tbenane of the Intellectual 
Age to the epoch of which we now speak. This 
Ikle 4t bight hare jnstty claimed, had not those 
ptetended philosophers, who sprouted up in the 
4ligkieeBth century, under pretext of infusing ge- 
neric Viiowledge among all classes of people, per- 
Y«rted the public mind, by preaching doctrines 
#iiioh becMne the root of those calamities that, 
for thirty years, distracted all Europe. The ob- 
ject of these superficial reasoners, was to annihi- 
late rdigion, the basis of all morality ; and to pro- 
pagate, among the disciples of atheism, tenets sub- 
▼eEBiTe, not only of political gOTemment and the 
legitimate power of kings, but of the rights and 
h^piness of the people. 

This spirit of irreligicm took its rise in Eng- 
hmd in the seyenteenth century. * Hobbes, who 
iaeukated materialism, was one of the champions 
of that athl^m which BoKngbroke, Shaftesbury, 
Collins, Tindall and others, taught in their wori^s, 
in the early part of the eighteenth century ; but 
the contemplative diaracter of the English nation, 
and the talents of those that undertook to defend 
leKgion, completely neutralised this poison ; and 
Ckristiaaity, triumphing over all these attempts, 
•track root deeper than ever. 

In France, bowever, infidelity found preachers 
more aUe, and pupils more docile. Voltaire, 
D'Alembeit, Diderot, Helvetios, (a man ami- 
Mb enough in other respects, but whose good 

Tbis is not frue. Italy was the birth>p1ace of the 
nes in question. See Bayle's Diet. Art. Viret. T: 
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qutlities were soiM^y ^ fP^^^ v^^^^f^ i nAi t tm u 
minate distinction), and a €(Nreig^r,B^cn^ i]oiM«i|iK 
who was settM at Paris, hiMltbea^d^citytQcaa|pim 
against Christianity, anA w^re resplved to ihvm* 
off all authority whatever in misters of faitb* Th^ 
preached up infideUty^ sonpetimea under the fopa 
of Deiso), sometin^es under the form pf Atheisaa^ 
and throughout their yarious writings, th#y took 
OYery means which appeared to. them likely to ao* 
i^mplish their infamous de^gn. While daiDaiWf 
ing ahout universal to^er^on fof reUgi4>iia opinions 
of all kinds, they p^rsfcvted those who offer^ 
any opposition to these new dpctrifaes, ^p^is^Hy 
the minister of the Cathdic dburck The* uufir 
mited freedon^ of the press^ which was oneof thdi 
Cayoucite dogmas, enid>led them to infect aU ag^ 
and, classes of society with their pernicious maiF- 
ims ; while hy dint of ridicule, calumnies, and <Sn 
bals, they shut the mouths of those wJio offiN^dto 
Qombat dieir theeries. A grand wodc, undefftakc* 
hy D'Alembert and Diderot, with the asMrtanoe 
of other writers, and announced as heing the ^oi^ 
house of all human knowle<lge, called the Jgrpryrfc 
pddiOf hecame the arsenid vhe^^ the eneanea 
of Christianity fopsged theur arms-— the aohool 
whwe youth imbil^ the elements, of penudoia 
instruction. 

It ought to he told to the honour of other mn^ 
tions, that, with the ezoeption of some, of the no^ 
hies, and even of the sovereigiM^ who were UM 
to Uie consequences of this i|ystem» few person* n 
Germany, HpUand, Switzerland, and the countriit 
of the Norths wfa^« their education was vwNre ao- 
Hd, allowed themselves to he duped by these ev* 
rors and impieties. Portugal, $pain, and JMf 
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scaiotly toek aof oo^e d them ; imt in Fmice 
tbcy compted several generatioiis in succession, 
and prepared them for receiving a neir political 
^cpeed, which, by attacking the very basts of sodal 
Qffdei^ atJength overtnitned it, first in that coan- 
t|y, and afterwards over the greater part of the 
globe. 

.The root of this political mischief, as well a» 
that of Deism and Infidelity, must be sought for 
in England. The <y^ate8 between the Revoki*> 
iMBiBls and the Stuarts, in llie sevraiteenth centn* 
nf , ^ich stained that naUon with a crime till then 
wiheard of, had given Inrth to a new sort of pub- 
lic right, if we may so call a system which went 
to subvtBrt all mibordination. It is remarkable^ 
that the first who started the hypothesis of an ori- 
ginal socotl contract, which supposed all Intimate 
pawer to be delegated, a^d consequentiy depend* 
«it on the sovere%nty of the people, was a parti- 
san of monarchy. Thomas Hobbes, who, following 
owtcthe application of his own principles, built *on 
dns foundf^on & system of absolute despotism, 
Jaoaes Harrington,, author of the Oceanoy and espe> 
etally Algernon Sydney, all seized this novel idea, 
mA <foew from it results quite oj^Kraite to the views 
of 1 ite<«uthor ; thoi^h, in fact, the error is a two- 
ei^fed weapon, and will cut either way. John 
Loeke pushed it even farther ; in despite of history, 
he adnutted as a hct the existence of a social con- 
tsaet from which states <Hriginated, and maintained 
that monarchies were nothing else than republics 
decelerated. 

Fiom England these doctrines passed to France, 
where they were greedily rec^ved, not only by 
- vol,. 11. , , T 7 
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the enemieb of re^on, Wit abt bf » audtitiidt^l. 
iirnteESy wIkh witbovl belongiaf to thtt pv^» ii» 
^wed theflMelves to be drawn mway by the mukf 
of famOy and the «oto of a Uim philo6«phy\. 13w 
public mind had been abready paapafed for ^Mm* 
by another invention of the eighteenth oeataiy) 
which was erroneous in principle, though laudaUa 
in its design, and co^rihnted to the overthmw of 
better theoriea, becanse it had ftdhm into the hands 
of a fleet who were misled by enthusiasm. ' Thii 
aect was that of the EoonomuU^ and the wreAtMn 
that of the PhynecraHe Systemf as it wan onHe<J^ 
wbicb, by estimating the wealth of a natmi moMj 
niocording to the mass of its natnnd pcodttotioM, 
t^ttdsd to reduce all public hardens to a flinglB tas 
on land, and oen seqn ently to introduce a pmiMt 
e^naUty in property. The inTsnter of this dbo> 
Uine was a physician of Paris, namad Franoii 
Qnesnay ; though Victor de Biqaatti, Mavfoia da 
INf irabeau, wan its most asalous propagrtor, 
, The first French work on thia new ngfal af the 
]]^ple appeared in 1V48, under the trtla oiJSStpmi 
de* Loky or Spirit of Laws. Ita aKlhor^ Bana 
lyionteaquieui there extolled the repreaentatire aya- 
torn, and the doctrine of the divisiaa of powaiv 
whieh fitim that moment became two of the aiti» 
des of faith in the new philoBophy, iHnch none 
wero allowed to controvert* The Spirit of La«a» 
awork Mrritten with elegance, and replete wiA 
ifit, <^ten profound, though aomeiimcaaapeifidal^ 
Qombines with aome splendid and aaUiasa ideai^ 
a number of sophisms, subtleties, and erroia* The 
^Omgmatical manner in wfaiph the anihor aaiaetimss 
dahvata himself has led some to impnto doctriasa 
to' him wfaich^probably never entered into hk ^- 
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lem. Tmt yeaM «ll«r«r«rd6, Roinseaa, a ntL^re 
«f GrMwipa, pnUitfaed bis Soeiai Ckmiradiy elo- 
^pgiB^f eompoeed, but feeble in point of reasoo- 
m^ Hie airtbor neant to prove, tbat, by an on- 
ipnal contraet, the peo^e had resenred the fi^ 
of declaring liieir mind on every thing relating tkr 
f(QV«rninent-*-a monstrom system, vmicb^ instead 
.«f tbe liberty which it p rofeooeo to introduce, tends 
to eatabMsh the roost revolting despotism, by ^-^ 
Img the wbde poirer to the majority ; that is, to 
4be ienk enlightened, and most unreflecting part 
of ^le iialion. 

Ia oonseqaence of these pnbHcationt, a vase 
noaaber vf writers set themselves to propagate 
■ftd inlmkate on the yonng, the doctrine of the 
tovttreigBty of die people, as the soorce whence 
aH legitimate power emanated. This doctrine ad- 
«ilie<^ m easoy wfaidi its pardsans, however, agre^ 
■ever emisted, tiamely, an act by which the peo^ 
pie had dele^Afted the ejcerebe either of a part or 
th« wh<Ae of their power. It made despotisth 
kwM, wherever it was Immd actually established ; 
a&d it led to anarchy, since all delegated power 
may be withdrawn, and because the sovereign 
^mi\i^ could never deprive the next generation of 
^Mtr natural and imprescriptible rights* 

These new dootrines were received in some 
cwmtriee which had resisted the poison of irreli* 
Ifiim. They found numerous partisans in Ger^ 
■Nmy, where they seemed to many to be the finttl 
aecoDiplishmmit of the Reformation of the seven- 
teenth eentury, which was regarded as the era of 
feKgkHia l^Mrty. The literary journals of thiit 
eeutttry promulgated them in all forms ; they prc^- 
fsiied in universitMs and seminaries of leamtng f 
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mi th«m. 

The tune at length came, ¥rhen the abetton «f 
-the«e opinMNM thonght men's minds safficieiidf 
prepaied for beginning to put their new system In 
practice. A prt^Bssor ^ Ingoktadt, in Baitaiii^ 
named Adam Weiihanpt, founded a secret cfder, 
called the lUummati (1776), who, under th« di» 
gnise of Free Mastnary, and the. discipline i^iw^ 
tised in the institnticms of Uie Jesnits» pofeoed in 
appearance a love for truth and rirti^ and % 
hatred for pnjudiee and despotism^ but who iai- 
.tiated their disciples in the pnjected revi^ntiaft; 
and taught them to shake off all restraiaty balh 
civil and religious, to overtnm every established 
authority, and restore to mankind that libeirtyaad 
equality which, it was said, they had enjojmd ia 
a state of nature, and of which the . institatiaB ef 
civil government had deprived them. This orte 
.was detected and dissolved (178S); but oo^ia 
Bavaria, for it continued in several countries :af 
Germany, and prohaUy st^U eodsts mMkr e^km 
Ibrms. 

It was in this manner that the public mind wm 
corrupted m the eighteenth century. Obedienea 
and love to their kii^ ceased to be the boast and 
glory of the people ; a vague desire to chaa^i 
took possession of men s minds, and fiDed thiar 
heads with errors ; and hence was migendesed 
that bloody revolution, which will form the sidyjaoc 
of our Ninth Period. In the Eighth, on whisk 
Be are now entering, the poMty of Enxc^ eaqpe» 
rienced several remarkable changes. 

The equilibrium among the different States^ 
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mtpt^omA by tiw «mflM6n of Look XIV, 
kmd becte oosArnMd by the peace of Utrecht, 
whidi lasted during twenty-four years vTithont 
iBtf gMttt alteratimi. Nerer^ieleRs, in the political 
MBMCtknis which took place at this time, England 
BBJrn^ a prepoftderaaoe which had been growing 
f^ndaaSty since she had ceased to be the theatre 
of civil discord. The g\&ty which she had acqitiN 
•d by thesnc^ss of her arms in the Spanish warv^ 
and ibe important adrantages which the treaty 
«f Ulvecht had procnred her, both in Europe and 
Aaaerica, augmented her political power, and gare 
Inr aa influence in general affietirs which she nerei 
ImA M^oyed before. That nstioii carried thetf 
oMMmorce ^iid thek marine fo an extent which 
tmAd aot hi\ to alann ihe other commercial and 
marilime states, and make them percerre that, tf the 
Qai« o^ ^ir own trade and iixdependence raa^ it 
tteoBisary to mi^ti^ a system of eqniliWiam oit 
ibe Contiiient, it was equally important for theii 
fvosperity that bonnds riioitld be set to the rnono-^ 
palii^fig power of England* This ga^ rise at 
iral taa new kind of rivalry between France and 
J&BglaiKU— a rivalry whose efRscts were more par- 
tiealariy raanifeBted after the middle of the eigh-^ 
tM&tfa eentory, and which occasioned an intimate! 
alliance among the branches of the House of Bour-« 
bMEL ' At a later date, and in consequence of the 
ptiaeiples which the English professed as to thef 
^enunerce of neutral states, the powers of thc^ 
Nerth leagued themselves agunst that nniversat 
Amilniott which ^ey were accused of wishing to 
warp over the sea. In the Nintb Period, we shall 
evett tee the whole Continent for a ^hort time" 
.. . . ■ ^ , . t2 -■• ' ' 
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tnnied i^fuiist ^nt naliiMK-llMB only dae ^iat^hi^ 
been able tp preeerve ber cogmDerce and ber'iii- 



This prepooderance ef England is tbe fiMK 
change which the political aystem of Europe fs^ 
perienced in the eighteenth century. The eecoili 
took place in the North. Till that liaie> the 
northern countries of Europe had nev^> OKcepI 
transiently, had any political oonnezions ^th the 
South. Russia^ separated by the possessions ef 
Sweden on the coasts of the Baltic, had bdoof^ 
ed rather to Asia than to our quarter of tbt 
irorid. Poland, &llen (rom her ancioit greataesa, 
had sunk mto a state of anaivby and coJia —lie w i 
Denmark and Sweden w^e disputing the emm* 
nand of the Baltic, and had no other inflbenci'Mi 
tbe politics of tbe South than that which Sweden 
bad acquired by the peraonal quriities of eon»«( 
ber kings. The great war of the> N^nrtii, wkkk 
broke out at the commeBcement of the eigbteealh 
century, and the cmiquests of Peter the Grria% 
which extended tbe limits of bis .Empire miutm 
tbe Gulf of Finland, and rednoed Sweden tm « 
state of debility from which she has not yet reeo* 
yered, enabled Russia net only to take a dkithH 
guished lead in the North, but to become Bik ka* 
portant member in the system of Euvope.^ 
. Meantime, the foundation of tbe Prussian ut^ 
narcby gave rise to a new and iat^rmei^ate povrev 
between the North and the Srsoth ; birt that stale 
remained within the bounds of mediocrity ontU the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At that tim* 
tbe genius of Frederic U. aloue ^uasd^it te a 
pitch of greatness which enabled it to struggle »-. 
gainst the superior force, of its iiaighbom». Ink 
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indiovt nenaeing A0 mdep«iid«ace of otlMr slilet* 
Tbi» grawing power of PnuBia, howerer, occ»- 
aioaed a rivalry between it and Austria, which for 
#e«entf years had an influence on the politics of 
fiorope. It produced die extraordinary spectacle 
of an intimate aUianee between two ancient riralsy 
ibe Hovaes of Anslria and Bourbon ; and, by di- 
vidiog Germany between two opposite systems, it 
parod the way for the dis8oluti<m of that Empire. 
Snch .was the third change which the polity of 
£ar^ie esqperiaieed in course of the eighteeslli 
centiuy. 

The fourth change was less felt than the ^ree 
others ; its fetal consequences did not develope 
Ihwnsekes until the Ninth Period. For die first 
tune within the last thiee centuries, the sovereigBS 
of Eovope v^ratured to bosak treaties and to rio* 
late engagements, to declare war and midertake 
congests, without alleging any other motires than 
waaonn of conrenience, and the ambition of -ag* 
pMidiaement. Thus the basis of the equilibrium 
ifrsteiD, the inviolability of possessions honourably 
ae^piiiied, was sapped, and the downfel of the 
whole system prepared. The events of the warn 
iar. the aueceBaien of Austria, furnished the first 
mpBfry^t* of this contempt for treaties ; they were 
renewed in an alarming manna> on the panitioa 
of Poiaod, and by the i^tempts which the £m« 
peror Joseph made to seise Bavaria. The act of 
iniquity committed , against Poland was often died, 
dmring tha poiod of the FreogAk Revolution, to 
ymtUy all sorts of violence and usurpation; and it 
was fdlowed by a long tnun of calamities. 
, Commerce continued, in the eighteenth een« 
tury,.to.be one of the principal oijects that occu* 
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4Ned tiM Ctbmeto el finrops. Hie 
system WM brought to great perfectiem and bt- 
caoiM, with niofit nftttons, Uie hesis of their mimih 
nistration. The maritiiBe powen teiaed att iMr 
«tteotioB> and bestowed the greatest care, eoi their 
coloiues, the uninber and wealth of wUcb wew 
augmented by new eetabUshments and better f#- 
giilaticms. In imitation df Louis XIV., moat ef 
the states kept up namerovs standing armiee ; « 
practice which th^ even carried to excess. The 
jnfluence of England in Cantin«itei affiws was m- 
creased ; as she had no occasion to augment her 
^wn. army in pr^Murtion to that of oUier king'* 
dom% she was a^e to fnmi^ them with tfaeai 
anppttes which, were neeessaiy to carry on ^e^ 
wers. Besides^ since the time of Frederic II., er 
aboat the year 1740, tactics^ and the mitery ait 
In general, had sraehed a c^egne of peiitctMi 
which seemed scarcely to admit of forther impfe(«a» 
ment* . iinally, the financiaA system of sevenl 
Mates experienced a revolution, by the uiveirtien 
<tf public funds for the payment of national dehUy 
especially that instknted by Mr Htt, called tiM 
Sinking Fund.] 

The extraordinary efforts which the powers of 
Europe had made during the last century^ §m 
maintaining the equUibnum of the Continent a- 
gainst the ambitioos designs of France and Swe* 
den, brought on a long period of tranqniyityi 
yiFhkii gave these nations an opportunity of en* 
couiaging arts, industry and commerce, and there* 
1^ rqMdring the evils u4uch the long and diaaa*. 
trous wars had occasioned. Cabinets were attea* 
tive to maintain the stipulations of the teeades ef 
Utiecht and Stockholm ; and, by means of n&g^^ 
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cntioiis, to gwBd agfAiast everf diiog tint iii%ht 
ff^incUe a^ new general war. The good nnder- 
maading that^nbskted between FVance and Great 
ftftam doling tbe reign of George I. and the be^ 
gmciing of that of George II.-M>r, in other wordi^ 
wider the administratton of Walpole, was the ef- 
fect of those tenifM>rary mtraests^that engrossed the 
•ttMdion of the two Conrts^-the one being under 
terror of the> Pratender, and the other alarmed at 
the smbitions prcjeets of Spain. 

The Dvke of Orleans, Regent of France dimng 
ikm mifiority of Lonis XV., was anxioi» to main^ 
tmn that peace and political order which the late 
twwitiaa had introduced ; having it in view to re» 
ii»dy liiose disorders in the finance, which Louis 
XIV. had ieft in so deplorable a state.' TheKing^ 
c£ Spaia, oa the <»lher hand, who was desircmB of 
a sff ivin g his cighls to the orown of France, went 
fiil»^.^ rash schemes of Cardinal Alberoni, ' his 
fame minister,' purpoitsig to renew the war ; to 
jeeonquer those terntcHries which the peaco of 
.l^ieoht had dismembered from the Spannb mo» 
sarchy; to, deprive the Duke of Orleans of ikM 
regency, and vest it in the King of Spain ; and to 
^ace the Pretoider, son of James U., on the. 
throne of Great Britain. f 

The treaty of Utrecht, although it had traa* 
'^utlised a ^at part of Emoptf was nevertheless 
deisctive, in as far as^ it had not reconciled the Em- 
peror and the King of Spain, ^ two . principal 
^aifltants to the l^anish suooesaion. The £mpe-» 
mr Charles VI., did not recognise Philip V. ia 
his qaatity of King of Spdn ; and PhiHp, in hb 
tam«, revised tO' acqoiesoe in thise partitions of 
the Spa&iflli monardiy, which the treaty of Utredit 
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bad «(%«lated In £ivo«r of dia £np«w. lD»i»» 
£Mt the prcgeots and aeeret ktrigiies of the Sfm- 
mh minister, the Dake oi Orieana thoogirt «£ 
«onrtiag a» allianea with Engknd, aa heing^ lltt 
power most particalarly intei^^ked in maiBtaaang 
the treatf of Utrecht, the fhndameatd artidta*^ 
which had been dictated by heradi: That alluBaea, 
into which the United Provineea ako entered, was 
fiondnded at the Hague (Jan. 4. 1717). Hm arlii' 
dee of the treaty of Utrecht, those especially whiah 
velated to the sncoeaaton of the two crown% were 
4here renewed ; and the Regent, in complaiaanai 
io the King c^ En^and, agreed to baaidi the ¥n^ 
lender from France, and to adodt British comni*' 
oariea into Dnnkiric to anpermtend that pmt. 

Cardinal Alhermii, wiUiont being in the kart 
disconcerted by the Tri^ AUianoe, peiajsted in 
Ilia design of recommencing the war. No aeoner 
liad he racraited the Spanish foiees, and eqnippal 
an expedilson, than he attained l^odinia, mik^ 
he to^ from the Emperor. This cenqneat was 
followed by that of Sicily, which the^SpaMaidv 
4oek fr<Hn the Dnke ai StfToy(1718). 

France and England, indignant afr the inftaiv 
lion of a tireaty which they vagarded as their own 
work, immediately conduded with the Emperor, 
«t London (Ang. 2. 1718), the funona QmMknple 
Alliance, which contained /the plan of af treaty 0i 
peaces to be made between the Emperor, the King 
of Spain, and the Dnke of Savoy. The allied 
powers engaged to obtain the consent of the parties 
interested in this proposal, and in case of nrfinak 
to compd them by force of arms. Hie Emperar 
Was to renounce his right to the Spanish crewn, 
and to acknowledge liiilip V, as the legitSraate King 
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«£fJSpiiB, io eOBsidenntoii of tfant prince renouii- 
€sm^ the provinees of Italjr mmI the KetheriandS)' 
wAkh tbe trettty of Ulavcfat and the quadruple 
diiBioe adjttdged to the Emperori Hie Duke of 
fkmif wm to cede j^eily to Anfittia, recehring 
Sardkiia in exchan^, which the King of Spain was 
t» -disdakB. The right of reirereion to the crown 
ef j^fiaki was transferred from Sicily to Sardinia. 
Thait treaty likewise granied to Don Carlos, eldest 
sMi of Phitip y«, hy his second marriage, the 
eventtttft te^mion and mrestitttt^ of the dochies of 
PteBia and Placentia, as well as Uie grand dnchy 
of Tmoany, on condition of holding tiiem as fiefs-* 
mala of the Emperor and ^e Empire, after the* 
dseaas# of the hnl male issue of the fasailies of 
Rff»eaa and Medici, who were then in possession ; 
md 1^ hotter to secure this douhle snccessioii to 
ikm iateit^ they agreed to introdnce a hody of sir 
~ Swiss imo the two duchies, to he quar- 
[ in Leghorn, Porto-Ferrajo, Parma, and I^a**^ 
The contracting powers undertook to gua«^ 
I the payment of these tro<^8. 
The Duke of Savoy did not hedtate to suh« 
flcrih» the conditions of the quadruple alliance ; 
kttit was otherwise with the King of Spab, who" 
peiflwted in his refusal ; when France and Enghmd 
<kidared war against him. The French inraded 
^ prafvinces of Guipuscoa and Catakmia, while 
the EngHab smaed GalKcia and the port of V^o/ 
HiMe t%orous proceedii^ shook the resolntiono' 
of the King of Spain* He signed the quadruple 
affiaaee, and hanished the Cardinal Alheroni from' 
hii eoitft, the adviser of those measures of which 
die allies oompkined. Tbe Spanish troops then 
MenBted:Sksily and Sardinia, vrb^n the Empe^' 
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zor took po«0ei0ioB of the fbmer, and Vytikm^^A^ 
madeitt, Didce of Savoy, of the kMer. 

The wfu: to all aftpeuiHioe was at am end; 
peace, however, was far from beiag coadnded* aai. 
diere still remained maajr diffionltiea to settle bo* 
tween the Emperor, ihe Kiog of Spain, and thi^ 
Dake of Savoy. To aocompiyi this, and concdbda 
a definitive treaty between these three pofvers^ a 
Congress was summoned at Cambray, vdnch waft* 
to open in 1721, under the mediation of FnuM» 
and England ; but tmme disputes which aroae re- 
garding certain preliminary articles, reftardad their 
meeting for sevml years. Their first and priaeipal 
object was to effect an exchange of tha aeto of 
mutual renunciation between- the Emflieror aad- 
the King of Spain, as stipulated by the treaty^ 
the quadruple aHiance. The Emperor, who was 
reluctant to abandon his claims to :the Spaniwh 
monardiy, started difficulties as to the focai^if 
these renunciations. He demanded that Philip's as* 
nundation oi the proviaees of Italy and the Nethaa* 
lands, shoidd be confirmed by the Spanish Cartei» 
FhiUp demanded, in his turn, that the re nnncia * 
tion of the Emperor with regard to Spain, ahoidd 
be ratified by the Stales of the Empire. To ^ 
dear of this difficulty, France and England agreed/ 
by a special compact, signed at Paris (S^>t* -21U 
1721), that the renunciations of both princes* how- 
ever defective they might be, should be held vaU 
ander the guaranty of the two mediating powen. 

Scarcely was this difficulty settled, when a» 
other presented itself, much more embarrasaiaf 
This related to the Company of Ostend, which the 
Emperor had instituted, and to which, by char- 
ter signed at Vienna (Dec 19. 1722^ ha had 

I 
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gpiHUti^ for ihk%Y yeara^ the exckiMve prl^itege of. 
trading to the East and Westlndiea, and the coasts 
of Africa. That establishment set the maidtifene 
paireni at YanaQce with the Emf^rcMr ; e^ecially 
ib» Dutch, who regarded it as pnjadidal to their 
iadaan comnMrce. They maintained, that accord- 
iBg to .the treaty of Mnnstec, confiratod by the 
tiineBtyHBixth article of the Barrier Treaty (1715), 
the tcade of the Spaniards with the East ladiea 
vae to remain as it was at that time. 

Nothing in these > preliminary disciissiens met 
wHht ao much oppoution as the grant of the 
eventual reversion and investiture of Tuscany, 
Farma» and Placentia, which the Emperor had. 
tngag^ by the Quadruple Alliance, to give to Doa 
Cados, the Infant of Spaifu The Duke of Parma, 
Ae Pope, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany joined 
]a4i^i08itton to it. Anthony, the last Duke of 
Faroia and Placfflitia, of the House of Faisese, de» 
naad^ that, the Emperor should liever, during 
Us life, exercise over die duchy of Parma, the ter- 
Qtorial rights established by the treaty of the Qua- 
druple Alliance. The Pope also protested loudly 
^fakist that clause of the treaty which deprived 
Uap of the rights of superiority over Parma and 
Fbceiitia, which his predecesaois had enjoyed for 
leveral centuries. As for the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, John Gaston, the last of the Medici, he 
maintained, that as his duchy held of God only, he 
could never permit that it should .be declared a 
fief of the Empire; nor recognise the Infant of 
Spain aa hek of his estates, to the prejudice of his 
sMsr> rights, the widow of the Elector Palatine. 
Charles YI. without stepping at Uiese objec- 
VOB. lu . u 
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tbmn, laid the toibMs of these iiiTestitiires beftve; 
the Diet ef Radsbon ; and, after liaviiig obtained 
^ir cofisent, he caused copies to be made of lim* 
letters of rev^rston and inyestitnre in fovduf of Dltt- 
Carlos and his heirs-male. These having been f»i»* 
sented to the Congress, the King of Spain refosed 
to receive lliem ; sJleging the protests of the Pope, 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany; nor wonld he 
agree to them, except on condition of an act of 
guaranty on the part of the mediating powers.' 
All these diffic«dti6s being tetlied, and the preli- 
minaries closed, they at lengili pmdeeded with the 
conferences' at Cambray (April 17^*), for t^ con- 
ohidionof a: definitive peace between the Eraperer, 
the King of 8pain, and the Dake of Savoy. Every 
thing seemed arrived at an amScable termination, 
when some diffiereni^es arose between the commfii* 
liners of the Emperor and ^ose of the medMn( 
powers, which occasioned new intermptioni. 

Meantime, the Duke of Bourbon, who had erve^ 
ceeded the Dake of Orleans in the ttiuMtry, sent 
back to Spain the Infanta Maria, di^ug^iter of Pb^ 
lip v., who had been educated at tdbe court ef ^ 
fVance, as the intended spouse of Louis XV. Tliii 
event broke up the Congress. PhiMp V., migfalOy 
ofiended, recalled his ministers from Cambray. Bih 
ron Ripperda, * whom he had sent as enyoy to the 
imperial Court, put an end to the d^rences be- 
tween these two powers, in despite of the medi^- 
tfon of France. In consequence, a spedal treaty 
was concluded at Vienna between the Emperor 
and the King of Spmn (April SO. 1725). This 
treaty renewed the renunciation of Fhilip V. to 
the provinces of lUdy and the Netherlands, as weH 
as that of the Emperor to Spain and the Iiidlss. 
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ltk»efftmtmi iavwtitare (^ the dacfaies 9i fumm 
WfoA PboentiB, and tint cf the gruid dachy of Tii»i> 
cmijt were ebo confinned. The only new chiase 
Gentained in the treaty^ wm that by which the 
King of Spain undertook tx» goarantee the fianooa 
Fkn^netic Saactton of Charles VI., which aecored 
to tbe daughter of that prince die ancceaaion of ai 
Ua eatatee. It was chiefly on this aecoimt diat 
Phflip v. became reconciled to the Court of Vi^ 

The peace of Vienna was acooH^anied by a de- 
tesaye aiyance between the Emperor and the King 
of Spain. Among othor ekoses, one waa thatthe 
fimperor should interpose to obtain lar the King 
of Spain the restitntion of Grihraltar and the island 
of Minorca ; while PhiHp, on his side^ granted to 
the ah^ping of the Emperor and his snbyeots free 
^Urance into his ports, and all immunitiea and 
prerogatiyes which were enjoyed by the nations m 
ihe strictest commercial connexions with Spaidi. 
.33iese clamses alarmed England and Holland ; and 
Jfae iatinuicy which had been established between 
the Coorts of Vienna and Madrid ^ittracted m<»e 
^tfticnlariy the attention of the Dnke of Bonibon, 
who dreaded the resentment of the King of Spain, 
na he had adrised the letnm of the In£uita« To 
prevent any snch consequences, he set on foot a 
league with England and Prussia, capaUeof coun- 
teracting that of Vienna, which was concluded at 
Herrenbansen, near Hanover (Sept. 3. 1725), and 
is known by the name of the AUiance of Hanover. 

All Europe was divided betwoMi these two al- 
4ianess. HoUand, Sweden, and Denmark acceded 
•to the alliaaoe of Hanover. Cayenne I. of Rus- 
•«% and liie prnicqml Catholic States of the Em- 
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jpm jmned thi^ <^ YioiiMu The ]^ap6rdr«i^ 
succeeded in detailing the Kmg of IVttM&i^ fiWiir 
-the aHiaaee of. Hanorer to j<nii his own.' Ettn^ 
«eemed then op the ere of a g^efsl war^ tiieiltt^ 
baeaadorB to the different courts were rectfll^. - f^ 
English aent a nnmerdas and powerM fleet fo Jt- 
m^ica, the Mediterranean^ and the Bal^ ; «wi9e 
Jthe Sfanianis commenoed hostilities, by l^^ng' 
«ege toGibrahar. The death of llie Ewts^^gem dT 
Russia (May 17. 1727), however, caused a chaage 
■in the disposittmi of the Northern poweiB.' Hie 
Eniperwy seeing he could no longer reckon on tli* 
assistance of Riissia, showed no mrn^y t« seooii 
the efforts of the Spaniards ; but #hat' chiefly omi- 
trihuted to the maintenance of pieacewas^ tbat nei- 
ther France, nor £^igland were desifous of vnttr. ' ^ 

In this aituadon of aflisdrB, the Pope interposei 
his mediation; and a new preliminary trea^ was 
SBgned at Paris, whidb ordmed that th^re shouM 
be an annistice for seven years ; that the C<»iipair)r 
of Ostend should be suspended for the same' tkae ; 
BXkd that a new General Coagress sh<^d be hdd 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

This congress ivas first transferred to Canifaivy^ 
.and thence Xo Soissons, wb^re it was open«d in 
1728* Ambassadors from almost dl the Cobns 
of Europe appeared there; and they eqfieete^ 
witb some reason, a h^py conclusion of ^le^btts^- 
ness ; as most of the difficulties which had enbai^ 
rassed the Congress of Cambray were settled by 
the peace of Vienna^ and as the only sulfect ftr 
delibaiition was to settle the sttooe8tt<m of Farma 
and Tuscany. But the Emperor having drarand* 
ed that the Austrian Pkngmatia Snetion sbomld he 
adopted as the basis of &e arrangements foe i 
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1li]0|uiig (be peiise of Solsflons, thi^ incident be«> 
cai90 ^ sul^ect of new dispulee. Cardinal Fleniy, 
tbw prime minister ^ France, havmg strongly op« 
posed this claim of the Court of Vienna, t^ Em- 
peror, ii^ his turn, threw c^tacles in the way of 
the negociatiim at Somons. This inclined the 
Cardinal to make OTertnrea to the Court of Ma- 
drid, with whom he concefted a secret negocia- 
tion» in which he also fonnd .means to associate 
^glsniL 

This §aye rise to a treaty of peace, mion, and 
ofineiFe aHiance, which was signed at Seville be- 
tween FiBiice, l^pain, and En^nd (November 9, 
1729). These powers engaged to gnarantee the 
soGoesaion of Parma and Tuscany in Iftyolir of the 
Infent Don Caries ; and to efiEect this, they re- 
sotred to sabs^ote six tboosabd Spanish troops 
iatbe Swiss garrisooS) named by die Qnadraple 
411ifuifie. . The Dutch acceded to that treaty, in 
consideration of the engagement which the -eon-' 
tiaetiiig powoM canM under to give diem en- 
tips satiafiu^oii with respect to the Company of 
Qitend. 

Ihe Empevor, finding the treaty of Seville con- 
dadad without bis cooperation, was apprehensive' 
ol^having failed in his principal aim, viz. the adop- 
tion of ^ Austrian Pragmatic Sanction. He was* 
indi^wnt that the allies at Seville should pretend 
tio lay down the law to him tondiing the al>olition 
of the Ostend Company, and the introduction of 
%anish troops into Italy. Accordingly, being de«' 
terauaed not to comply, he inunediately Inroke oflT 
dl relationdiip with the Court of Spain ; he re- 
cdled his ambassador, and took measoreato pre- 
v2 
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Tent the Spaoiih troops from takiiig peescsmtnof 
Italy. The last Duke of Parma, Antboiy £«r- 
nese, being dead (173i)> he took poseesMon oCMi 
dnchy by force of anus. 

At length, to terminate all these diffBTMices, the 
King of England, in .concert with the Stiatis^Gie- 
nwai, .opened a negodation with the Eiqperor; 
the result of which was a treaty of alliance, signed 
at Vienna,, between him, ^ England 'and Hellitad 
(March 16. 1731). In virtue of that treaty, the 
three contracting poweis mutually gnaraacoed their 
estates, rights and possessions ; England and Hol- 
land, more especially, engaged ta guarantee the 
Ausman Pragmatic Sanction ; and the Emperar, 
on his. side, consented to the intreductioii of Spa- 
nish troops into Italy, « and to: the snppreesiofr of 
the Company of Ostend; he even agiHMd thst die 
Netherlands should never canry on trade with' die 
Indies, dther by the Ostend Cempanyj-or anf 
other* 

In cooseqnence of ^us treaty, which waa* ap* 
proved by the States-Generai, Don Carlos teak 
possession of Parma and Placentia ; and the-Gnnd 
Duke of Tuscany also Tocogniaed him as his suo- 
oessor. Thus terminated these long disputes about 
the Spanish Succession, after having agitated- the 
greater part of Europe for upwards ^ thirty yeaia. 

In the midst of these contentkms, a war hadansea 
between the Porte and the Republic of Venice; 
in which the Emperor Charles VL was also impl^ 
cated. The Turics were desirous of lecaveriag 
the Morea, which they had been obliged to abandon 
to the Venetians, at the peace of Carl^witz; .but 
instead jof attacking that Republic, while the Em^ 
perbr was engaged witlv the fVeach waiv wad an* 
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flMe^ to render it assiataoce, ^y wmted till the' 
eoneknidn of the treaties of Utrecht, Rastadt, and 
Baden, hefbre they deeliired hostilities/ The pre- 
texts which the Turks made to justify this rupture 
Were extremely frivolous ; but they knew well that 
the Venetians, who had lived in the most complete 
seeority since tb^ peace of Carlowitz, had neglected 
tofepair the fortifications which had been destroy- 
ed in the war, and that it would be easy for them 
to reconquer them. 

In fact, during the campugn of 1715, the Grand 
Vizier not only recovered ^e Morea, he even dis- 
possessed the Venetians of the places which they 
iftill retained in the Isle of Candia ; and, at the 
eommenceniMit of the following campaign, they 
kid siege to the town of Corfu. Charles VL* 
Aooght be was bound, as a guarantee of the peace 
ti Corlewite, to espouse the cause of the Venetians ; 
Jb declared war against the Porte, and his exam- 
ple was followed by the Pope and the King of 
Spain, who united their fleets to those of the Re- 
piiblic The Turks were- defeated in several en- 
gagements, ■ and obHged to raise the siege of Cor- 
fti) after sacrifidng a great many lives. 

Tbe campaigns of 1716 and 1717 in Hungary, 
were triumpfattat for the armies of the Emperor ; 
Prince Eugene gained a brillaint victory over the 
GktBid Vizier, near Peterwaradin (August 5th), 
which enabled him to invest Temeswar, which he 
carried afier a siege of six months,' and thus com- 
pleted the conquest of Hungary. To crown his 
glory, that great captain next undertook the siege 
of Belgrade, regarded by the Turks as the princi- 
pal bulnpark of their Empire. The Grand Vizier 
mmchtd to the rdief of the place, at the head of 
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ft formidable army. He encamped before QilV; 
grade> and enclosed the Imperial army within a. 
Bemicircle, reaching from the Danube to the Save. 
Prince Eugene had then no oilier alternatiye thui. 
to leave his campy and attack the Turks in their 
intrenchments. He took his measures with such 
address, that, in spite of the great superiority of. 
the Turks, he forced them back to their camp, and 
put them completely to rout (Aug. 16. 1717). 

This victory was followed by the reductioa of: 
B^rade, and several other places on the Save and 
the Danube. The Porte began to wish for peace ; 
and as tlie Emperor, who had just been attacked 
in Italy by the Spaniards, was equally desirous to. 
put an end to the war, both parties agreed to ac- 
<^pt the mediation of England and Holland. A 
congress was opened at Passarowitz, a small towit 
in Servia, near the mouth of the Moran. A peae% 
was there concluded between the three belligerent 
powers (Jnly21. 1718), on the basis of the UHpo$' 
sidetis. The Emperor retained Temeswar, Oi9ov% 
Belgrade, and the part of Wallachia lying on this 
side of the river Aluta ; as also Servia, acciMrdiog 
to the limits determined by the treaty, and bodi 
banks of the Save, from the Drino to the Uiliia. 
The Venetians lost possession of the Morea, bol 
they retained several places in Herzegovina, Dal* 
matia, and Albania, which they had conqaered 
during the war. The Porte restored to them the 
Island of Cerigo in the Archipelago. 

The success of Charles VI. in diis war prociuv 

ed some new advantages to his hon8e» on ^e part 

of the States of Hungary. The Diet of 1687, 

in vesting the hereditary right of that kingdom 

1 the Emperer Leopold !•> bad restricted timk 
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rigfit, solely to the male descendants of the House 
ot Austria ; and Charles VI., on his accession to 
the throne, had acknowledged the elective right of 
the l^tes, in case he should happen to die with- 
eat leaving any male offspring. This prince, finding 
i^rwards that he had no other children left than 
the two daughters by his marrii^ with Elizabeth 
printess of Brunswick, and being desirous of se- 
curing to them the succession of Hungary as well 
as his other estates, assembled a Diet at Presburg 
(1722), and there engaged the States of the king- 
dom to extend * the right of succession to females, 
according to the order which he had established in 
the Austrian Pragmatic Sanction, and published 
some years before. 

A revolution happened in the government of 
Sweden immediately after the death of Charles 
XII., and before the great war of the North was 
quite ended. Reduced to a state of unfeigned 
disti^ess by the folly, ambition, and inflexible ob- 
sdnlBicy of that prince, Sweden saw her finest pro- 
vinces occupied by the enemy, her commerce an- 
nihilated, her armies and her fleets destroyed. 
They attributed these disasters chiefly to the ab- 
solute power of Charles XII., and the abuse he had 
made of it. The only remedy for so many evils, 
they conceived, was to abolish a power which had 
become so pernicious to the State. As Charles 
had never been married, ' the throne, according to 
the hereditary law established in Sweden, passed to 
the son of the duchess of Holstein-Gottorp, eldest 
sister of Charles ; but the Senate of Sweden pre- 
ferred to him the princess Ulrica Eleonora, younger 
sister of the ]a.te king ; because of the declaration 
die had made, renoimciag all absolute power, and 
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coDMnting to hold the crown <mly by the finee ehi^ 
tion of the States of the kingdom. The States, m 
ftn assembly held at Stockhdm, in the beginooiig of 
1719, declared the throne yai^ant, and then pvof 
ceeded to the election of the princess. With their ad 
of election, they presented her with a new form of 
government, and an act known by the name of the 
Roi/<il Assurance^ which imposed new limitatifmr 
on the royal auiliority. The princess signed these 
acts (February 21.), and the States declared thai 
whoever should attempt to restore absolute paweri 
should be considered as a traitor to his conatry* 
The government was intrusted to the qoeen conr 
junctly with the Senate; while the legislatiye power 
was reserved to the States, to meet regularly •very 
three years. The queen had the right of propos- 
ing bills or ordinances ; but before these could have 
the force of li^w, they were to be submitted to the 
examination of the States, without whose eonaeiit 
war was never to be proclaimed. As for tb« de^ 
liberations of the Senate, it was resolved, that they 
should be decided by a plurality of sufi&agea, that 
the queen should have two votes, and a caatiiig 
vote besides. Thus, the chief power wae vested 
in the hands of the Senate, the members of which 
resumed their ancient title of Senators of the kinf^ 
dom, instead of that of Counsellors to the King^ 
which had been bestowed on them at the revoln^ 
tion of 1680. Ulrica Eleonora, afterwards lesignei 
the crown to her husband prince Frederic of Hesse** 
Cassel, The States, in their election of that prince 
(May 22. 1720), ordained that the Queen, in case 
she should survive her husband, should be rein- 
stated in her rights, and resume the crown, withoia 
the necessity of a new deliberation of the Stnlea 
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Frederic, by the Royal Assurance, and the fonn' 
of goyemment which he signed, agreed to certain 
liew modifieations of the royal power, especially 
ooticemmg appotntments to places of trust. By 
these different stipulations, and the changes which 
took place in consequence, the power of the Swe- 
dish Kings was gradually reduced to very narrow 
Ihmts. It veas so much the more easy to make 
encroachments on the royal power, as the King, 
by a radical defect in the new form of govemment, 
had no constitutional means of preserving the little 
authority that was left him. 

The death of Augustus IL of Poland, occasion- 
ed new disturbances, which passed from the North 
to the South of Europe, and brought about great 
changes in Italy. Louis XV. took the opportu- 
nity of that event to replace Stanislaus on the 
throne of Poland, who was his father-in-law, and 
the former proteg6 of Charles XII. The Primate, 
and the greater part of the Polish nobility being in 
the interest of that prince, he was consequently 
elected (Sept. It. 1733). 

Anne Iwanowna, duchess-dowager of Courland. 
and niece of Peter the Great, had just ascended 
die dirone of Russia ; having succeeded Peter IT. 
(June 20. 1730), who was cut off in the fiower 
of his age without leaving any progeny. The 
grandees, in conferring the crown on Anne, had 
lunited her power by a capitulation which they 
made her sign at Mittau, but which she cancelled 
immediately on her arrival at Moscow, That 
princess, dreading the influence of France in Po- 
land, in case of a war between Russia and the 
Porte, espoused the interests of Augustus III., 
Elector of Saxony, and son of the late King, whom 
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she wished to place on the Polish throne* T^^4( 
the Polish nobility, with()rawing from the fielil w 
election, and supported by a Russian army, ptih^ 
clumed that prince, in opposition to Stanislausi 
the proteg6 of France. 

The Russians, reinforced by the Saxon troope^ 
seized Warsaw, and compelled Stanislaus to retire 
to Dantzic, where he was besieged by a Russian 
army, under command of Field-Marshal Munich, 
and obliged to seek safety in flight. Louis XY. 
wishing to avenge this injury offered to his £aither- 
in-law, and not being in a condition to attack Rua- 
sia, he resolved to declare war against the Eippe- 
ror ; on the ground that he had marched an army 
to the frontiers of Poland, for supporting the e* 
lection of the Saxon prince. 

Spain and Sardinia espoused the cause of Stir 
nislaus, which seemed to them to be the cause of 
Kings in general ; while the Emperor saw himself 
abandoned by England and Holland, whose assis- 
tance he thought he might claim, in virtue of the 
guarantee which the treaty of Vienna had stipula- 
ted in his favour. But these powers judged it 
more for their interests to preserve strict neutrali- 
ty in this war, on the assurance which France had 
given the States-General, not to make the Aus- 
trian Netherlands the theatre of hostilities. The 
French commenced operations by seizing Lor- 
raine, the sovereign of which, Francis Stephen^ 
son of Duke Leopold, was to have married Maria 
Theresa, eldest daughter of the Emperor Charles 
YI. It was the Count de Belleisle, who took 
possession of that duchy (Oct. 1733). About tlU 
same time, Marshal Berwick passed the Rhine ai 
the head of the French armyi and reduced the for^ 
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tcess of Kehl By. thus attacking a fortress of the 
Empire, Prance gave the Emperor a pretext for 
engaging the Germanic Body in his quarrel. In 
fact, he declared war against France and her allies ; 
which induced the Prench to seize several places 
on the Moselle, and to reduce the fortress of 
fhjlipshurg, at the siege of which, Marshal Berwick 
was slain (June 12. 1734). 

The principal scene of the war then lay in Italy ; 
wbere the campaigns of 1734 and 1735 were most 
glorious for the allies. After the two victories 
which they had gained over the Imperialists near 
Parma (June 29.) and Guastalla (Sept. 17,), they 
made themselves master of all Austrian Lombardy, 
with the single exception of Mantua, which they 
laid under blockade. A Spanish army, com- 
maaded by the Duke of Montemar, accompanied 
by the Infant Don Carlos, directed their march 
on Naples, which threw open its gates to the Spa- 
niards. The victory which they gained over the 
Imperialists at Bitonto (May 25.), decided the fate 
of^ the kingdom of Naples. After this conquest^ 
itie Infant passed to Sicily. He soon reduced 
that island, and was crowned King of the Two Si- 
dEes at Palermo (July 3. 1735.) 

* The Emperor, overwhelmed by so many reverses, 
waA unable to withstand the powers leagued against 
him, eagerly solicited assistance from Russia. The 
Empress Anne, who saw the war terminated in 
Poliemd, and Augustus in quiet possession of the 
'throne, dispatched a body of ten thousand auxili- 
^es, under the command of General Count de 
Itacy, into Germany, in the spring of the year 
,17.^5. These troops, the first Russians who had 
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i^peared in that eonntry, joined the Imperial 9tmj 
on the Rhine, which was commanded by Prmce 
Engene. That General, however, did not succeed 
in ^s design of transferring the seat of war to 
liorraine. 

Matters were in this situation, when the maor 
time powers interposed their good offices for re- 
storing peace between the Emperor and the States 
leagued against him. Cardinal fleury, perceiving 
that their mediation was not agreeable to the Im- 
perial Court, took the resolution of concerting a 
secret negociation with the Emperor, the result of 
which was a treaty of preliminaries ; although much 
deliberation was necessary before coming to the con- 
clusion of a definitive peace. This was at length 
signed at Vienna, between France, the Emperor; 
and the Empire, on the 8di of November 1738. 
The former treaties of Westphalia, ^N^eguen, 
Ryswick, Utrecht, and the Quadruple AUuince, 
were admitted as the basis of this treaty. Stanis- 
laus renounced the throne of Poland, and cetained 
liic title only during his.life^ They gave him, by 
way of compensation, the duchies of Lorraine and 
Bar, on condition that> at his death, they should 
revert with full right to France. The single county 
of Falkenstein, with its appurtenances and depend- 
encies, was reserved for Francis, Duke of Lor- 
raine. In exchange for the duchy whksh he abdi- 
cated, that prince received the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, whose last possessor, John Gaston, of 
the House of Medici, had just died without leav- 
ing any posterity (1737). The kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, with the ports of Tuscany, were 
secured to Don Carlos and his descendants, male 
and female ; and, flEdlilig them, to the yOimger bro- 
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tbers of that prince, and their descendants. Oa 
his part, Don Carlos ceded to the Emperor the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, and eren re-« 
noonced the rights which former treaties had given 
him over the grand duchy of Tuscany. They re* 
sUured to the Emperor all that had heen taken 
from him in the provinces of Milan and Mantma ; 
with the reservation of the districts of Novara and 
Tortona, which he was obliged to cede to Charles 
Emanuel III., King of Sardinia, together with 
San-Fidele, Torre di Forti, Gravedo, iod Campos 
Maggiore ; as also the territorial superiority of the 
6e& commonly called Langhes, to be held entirely 
as Imperial fiefs. Finally, France undertook, in 
the, most authentic form, to guarantee the Prag- 
matic Sanction of the Emperor. 

The Kings of Spain and Sardinia were not 8a» 
tisfied with the conditions of this treaty. The 
former wished to preserve the grand duchy of Tus* 
cany, with tke duchies of Parma and Placentia ; 
and the vther had expected to obtain a la^er por« 
tion of Lombardy. Thus, these princes long he- 
sitated to admit the articles agreed to betwe^ the 
courts of France and Vienna ; nor did they give 
their consent until the year 173d. 

While these disputes about the succession of 
Poland occupied a great part of Europe, a war 
broke out between the Turks and the Russians, 
in which Austria was also implicated. The Em-* 
press Anne of Russia, wishing to recover Azoff, 
and repair the loss which Peter the Great had 
sustained in his unfortunate campaign on the 
Pmth, took advantage of the war between the 
Tnrks and the Prussians, to form an alliance with 
Khoali Kbaa, the famous conqueror of the East, 
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who had just subverted the ancient dynasty of the 
Sophis of Persia. The incursions which the Tar- 
tars had made at different times into the Russian 
provinces, without the Porte thinkmg proper to 
check them, served as a motive for the Empress 
to order an expedition against the Turks (1735), 
and to declare war against the Porte soon aft^. 
It was during the campaign of 1736 that Couqt 
Lacy made himself master of Azoff, and that 
Marshal Munich, after having forced the lines at 
Perekop, penetrated into the interior of the Cri-; 
mea ; but having in that expedition lost many of 
his men by famine and disease, he fou^d it im- 
possible to maintain himself in that peninsula. 

The Emperor offered himself at first as a me- 
diator between the belligerent powers. A con- 
ference was opened at Niemerow in Poland, which 
proved fruitless. The Russians, who had just 
taken Oczakoff, emboldened by their success, were 
desirous to continue the war ; while the Emperor,' 
wiliiout reflecting on the bad condition of bis mi- 
litary strength, and the loss which he had sustain- 
ed by the death of the celebrated prince Eug^ie 
(April 21. 1736), thought only of sharing the con- 
quest with the Russians. He then laid aside the 
character of mediator, to act on the defensive a- 
gainst the Turks ; but he had soon reason to re- 
pent of this measure. The Turks, encouraged by 
the famous Count de Bonneval, gained considerable 
advant%es over the Austrians; and in course of the 
campaigns of 1737 and 1738, they dislodged them 
from Wallachia and Servia, retook Orsova, and 
laid siege to the city of Belgrade in 1739. 

Tlie Court of Vienna, in a state of great con« 
stemation, had recourse to the mediation of M. de 
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yiUeneuye, the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, to sue for peace widi the Porte ; Count 
Nelpperg, who was sent by the Emperor to the 
Tiirkisli camp before Belgrade, signed there, with 
too much precipitation^ a treaty, mider very dis- 
advantageous terms for Austria ; and the Empress 
Anne, who had intrusted the French ambassador 
with her full powers, consented also to a peace Very 
unfavourable for Russia, notwithstanding the bril- 
liant victory which Marshal Munich had gained 
over the Turks in the neighbourhood of Choczim 
(Oct. 28. 1739), which was followed by the cap- 
tone of that place, and the conquest of Moldavia 
by the Russians. 

The Emperor, by that peace, ceded to the Porte, 
Belgrade, Sabatz, and Orsova, with Austrian Ser- 
via and Wallachia. The Danube, the Save, and 
the Unna, were again settled as the boundary be- 
tween the two Empires; and Austria preserved 
nothing .but the Banat of Temeswar, of all tha^ 
bad been ceded to ber by the peace of Passaro- 
witz. The Austrian merchants, however, were, 
granted free ingress and egress, in the kingdoma 
and provinces of the Ottoman Empire, both by 
sea and land, in their own vessels, with the flag 
and letters-patent of the Emperor, on condition of 
their paying the accustomed dues. 

Russia surrendered all her conquests, and among 
others Choczim and Moldavia. The boundaries 
between the two Empires were regulated by dif- 
ferent special agreements. The fortress of Azoff 
was demolished ; and it was stipulated that Rus-* 
sia should not construct any^new fortress within 
thirty versts of that place, on the one side ; nor 
x2 
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the Porte within thirty versts, on the side of the Cu- 
ban. Russia was e^en interdicted from having md 
constructing fleets or other naval stores, eith^ en 
the Sea of Azoff or the Black Sea. The Zaporog 
Cossacs continued under the dominion of Russia, 
which obtained also from the Porte the acknow- 
ledgment of the Imperial title. The peace be- 
tween Russia and the Porte was declared perpe- 
tual ; but they limited that between Austria ijnd 
the Porte to twenty-seven years. The latter was 
renewed under the Empress Maria Theresa; and 
rendered also perpetual, by an agreement which 
that princess concluded with the Porte, May 25. 
1747. 

The succession to Charles VI., the last mak 
descendant of the House of Hapsburg, who died 
October 20th 1740, kindled a new general war in 
Europe. That prince, in the year 1713, had puh- 
lished an order of succession, known by the naiiie 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, which decreed, tfaaft 
failing his lineal heirs-male, his own daughters 
should succeed in preference to those of his brother 
the Emperor Joseph I. ; and that the succession 
of his daughters should be regulated according to 
the order of primogeniture, so that the elder should 
be preferred to the younger, and that she alone 
should inherit his whole estates* He took great 
pains to get this ord^r approved by the different 
hereditary States of Austria, as well as by the 
daughters of his brother Joseph I., and by the 
husbands of these princesses, the Electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria. He even obtained, by degrees, tlie 
sanction of all the principal powers of Europe. But 
though his external policy had been very active in 
securing the rights of his eldest danghter Maria I 
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Theresa, he neglected those measures to which he 
<Ni^bt rather to, have directed his attention. Hie 
wretched state in which he left his finances and 
his army, encouraged a number of pretenders, who' 
disputed the succession with that princess. 

Of these claimants, the principal was the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, who, as being descended from Anne 
of Austria, daughter of Ferdinand I., advanced the 
claims of the former of these daughters against the 
latter ; grounded on the contract of marriage be- 
tween that princess and Albert V. Duke of Bava-' 
ria, as well as on the will of Ferdinand I. The 
Elector of Saxony, then King of Poland, although 
he had approved of the Pragmatic Sanction, clum- 
ed the succession j as being husband of the elder 
id these princesses ; and in virtue of a compact 
between the two brothers, Joseph 1. and Charles 
YLy ^hich provided, that the daughters of Josephi 
should, under all circumstances, be preferred to 
thbse of Chai'les. ' 

Philip v., King of Spain, laid claim to the king- 
d&XDB of Bohemia and Hungary. He grounded.his 
rights on an agreement (1617) between Philip III. of 
Spain and Ferdinand of Austria, afterwards the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. ; according to which these 
kingdoms were to pass to the descendants of Philip 
HL, failing the male line of Ferdinand. A war 
bad arisen between Spain and England on account 
of the clandestine traffic which the English carried 
on in Spanish America, under favour of the con- 
tract called the Assiento. Philip V. thought of 
taming these differences relative to the Austrian 
succession to his own advantage, either for draw- 
ing France into an alliance with him against Eng- 
laady'or to procure for his son Don Philip a set 
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tlenient in Italy^ at the expense of the daughter o^ 
Charles VI. 

Frederic II., King of Prussia, who had just suc- 
ceeded his father Frederic I., judged this a favoiir- 
ahle time for turning his attention to the a^Tairt 
of bis own kingdom, and profiting hy the trodps 
and treasures ^hich his father had left, ^tb this 
Tiew> he revived certain claims of his family to se* 
yei^al duchies and principalities in Silesia,, of whidi 
his ancestors, he maintuned, had been unjustly 
deprived by Austria. Finally, the King of Sar- 
dinia laid claim to the whole duchy of Milan ; 
grounded on the contract of marriage between lus 
amsestor^ Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy, tmd the 
daughter of PhiTip II. of Spam. The Court of 
France, wishing to avul herself of these circiini- 
stances for hnmbling Austria, her ancient rival, 
9et on foot a negotiation with the Elector of Ba* 
▼aria, and eng&^ed to procure him the Imperial 
crown, with a part of the territories, of which he 
had deprived Amstria^ 

An alliance was concloded between France^ 
Spalo, and the Elector of Bavaria, which was Join- 
ed also by the Kings of Prussia, Poland, Sar^nia, 
and the two Sicilies ; and to prevent Russia fron 
affording assistance to Maria Theresa, they pre- 
vailed on Sweden to declare war against that power. 
The Court of Vienna having ^complained of these 
resolutions of 4;he Fneach Cdbinet^ which were di- 
rectly opposed to the conditions of the last treaty 
of Vienna, Cardinal Fleury, who had been drawn 
into that war by the intrigues of M. De Belleisle» 
alleged In liis own justification, that the guarantee 
^f die Pragmatic Suiction, which France had an- 
lertaken by that treaty, presupposed the clause 
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Sineprgudicio teriii; tbat is to say, that France , 
never intended, by that guarantee, to prejudice the 
just claims of the Elector of Bavaria. 

The most iU;tive of the enemies of ^aria The- 
resa was the King of Prussia, who entered Silesia 
in the month of December 1740. While he was oc- 
cupied in making that conquest, the Elector of Ba- 
varia, reinforced by an army Of French auxiliaries^ 
took possession of Upper Austria ; but, instead of 
marching directly upon Vienna, he turned towards 
Bohemia, with the intention of conquering it. 
Meantime, the Electoral Piet, which was assem- 
bled at Frankfort, conferred the Imperial dignity on 
that prince (Jan. 24.. 1742), who took the name of 
Charles VII. Nothing appeared then to prevent die 
dbmemberment of the Austrian monarchy, accord- 
ing to the plan of the allied powers. The Elector of 
Bavaria was to have Bohemia, the Tyrol, and the 
provinces of Upper Austria ; the Elector of Saxony ' 
was to have Moravia and Upper Silesia ; and the 
King of Prussia the remainder of Silesia. As for 
Austrian Lombardy, it was destined for Don Phi- ' 
lip, the Infant of Spain. Nothing was left to the 
Queen, except the kmgdom of Hungary, with 
LfOwer Austria, the duchies of CarinUiia, Stiria 
and Camiola, and the Belgic Provinces. In the 
midst of these imminent diangers, Maria Theresa "^ 
displayed a courage beyond her age and sex. 
Aided by the supplies of money which England 
and Holland furnished her, and by the generotks 
efforts which the HungEurian nation made in her 
farour, she succeeded in calming the storm, re- 
pulsing the enemy with vigour, and dissolving the 
grand league which had been formed agunst her. 

The King of Prussia, in consequence of the two 
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yictoriei which he gaiBed at Molwitz {April 10» 
1741), and Czaslau (May 17. 1742), had boo- 
ceeded in conquering Silesia, Meravia, and part of 
Bohemia* It was of importance for the Queen to 
get rid of BO formidable an enemy. The King of 
Great Britain having interposed, certain prelioiuut- 
ries were si^ed at Breslau, which w^re followed 
by a definitive peace, concluded at Beriia (July 
28. 1742). The Queen, by this treaty, gave op 
to the King of Prussia Silesia and the Comt^ of 
Crlatz^ excepting the principality <]f Teschen, and 
part of the principalities of Troppau, Jageradorf, 
and Neisse. The example of Prussia was aeon fol- 
lowed by the King of Poland. This Prince, alarm- 
ed at the sudden increase of the PhissiMi power, 
not only acceded to the treaty of Berlin, but even 
formed an alliance with the Queen against Praasia. 
The King of Sardinia, who dreaded the pre- 
ponderance of the Bourbons in Italy, likewise a- 
bandoned the grand alliance, and attached himself 
to the Queen*s interests, by a compact which was 
sigaed at Turin. The French and Spaniards then 
turned their arms against that Prince ; and wlule 
the King of the two Sicilies joined his forces 
with the Spaniards, an English squadron appeared 
before Naples, threatened to bombard the city, and 
compelled the King to recall his troops from Lora- 
bardy, and remain neutral. This was not the only 
piece of service which George II. rendered tho 
young Queen. Being one of the powers that gua- 
ranteed the, Pragmatic Sanction, he sent to her aid 
an army composed of English, Hanoverians, and 
Hessians. This, known by the name of the Pris- 
matic Army, fought and defeated the French at 
Dettingea (June 27. 1743). They were afterw 
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wards reioforced by a body of troops which the' 
States-General sent, in falfihnent of the engage- 
ment which they had contracted with the Coart 
of Vienna. Lastly, that prince, in order to 
attach the King of Sardinia more closely to the 
interests of Austria, set on foot a treaty at Worms^ 
by which the Queen ceded to the King of Sardinia 
the territory of P&via, between the Po and the 
Tesino, part of die duchy of Hacentia, and the 
district of Anghiera, with the rights which they 
cfaimed to tiie marquisate of Finale. The King^ 
OH bis part, abandoned all claims to the Milanois ; 
and engaged to support an army of 40,000 men 
for the service of the Queen, in consideration of 
the supplies which England promised to pay him. 
This soon changed the aspect of affairs. The 
Qoeen reconquered Austria and Bohemia. She 
expelled the French from Bavaria, and drove tliem 
evea beyond the Rhine. The Emperor Chaiies 
VII. was obliged to transfer bis residence from 
Munich to Frsmkfmt on the Maine. France, who 
had never acted till then but as the afly of di'e 
Elector of Bavaria, resolved, in con8eq[uence df 
these events, formally to declare war against the 
Qneen and the King of Great Britaan (March 1$. 
1744.) The King of the Two Sicilies broke ids 
neutrality, and again joined his troops with the 
^anish army, who were acting against the Queen 
and her ally the King of Sardinia. The war was 
now carried on with fresh vigour. Loius XV. at- 
tacked the Austrian Netherlands in person, and 
negociated. a treaty of Union, at Fraidkfort, be- 
tween liie Emperor, and several principal States 
of the Empire. By this treaty it was stipulated, 
that the aHied princes flbould imite theiri^foroes, and 
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coitstniiii the Qneen to acknowledge the Em^enor 
Charles VIL^ and reinstate him in his here<htary 
dominions. 

It was in consequence of this treaty, that the 
King of Prussia again commenced the war, and 
made an attack on Bohemia. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, who had invaded Alsace, at the head of 
an Austrian army ,waiB obliged to repass the Rhiney 
and march to the relief of that kingdom. The 
Fr^ich penetrated into Germany, and while Louis 
XV. laid siege to Fribnrg in Brisgaw, General 
Seckendorf, who commanded the Imperial army, 
reconquered Bavaria. Charles VU., who was 
then restored to his estates, returned to Munich. 

During these transactions, an unforeseen event 
happened, which changed the state of affairs. The 
,£mperor died at the early age of forty-seven 
(Jan. 20. 1745), and his son Maximilian, Joseph 11^ 
used all expedition to make up matters with the 
^Queen. By the special treaty, which he conchid^ 
with her at Fue^en (April 2:3. 1745), he renoono- 
ed the claims which his father had made to the suc- 
cession of Charles VI. He again signed the Pragma • 
.tic Sanction, satisfied with being maintained in the 
possession of his patrimonial estates. The French 
had in vain endeavoured to prevent the election 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany to the Imperial 
throne, who had been associated with his wife, 
Maria Theresa, in the government of her heredi- 
tary dominions. That prince, however, was elected 
at I^rankfort, under the protection of the Austrian 
, and Pragmatic armies. 

An alliance had been concluded at Warsaw be- 
tween Maria Theresa, Poland, England, and Hol- 
land (Jan. 8. 1745.) Augustus IIL had engaged, 
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in Eleetor of Saxony, to despatch an anny of 
30,000 men to the Queens .assistaace, ' in cbn^ 
deration of the subeidies whieh England and Hjol^ 
land had promised to pay him. That army Ibfe- 
ing joined by the Austrians, had advanced into 
Silesia, where they sustained a total defeat niear 
Hdhenfriedberg (June 4.) The victorious King of 
Prussia returned to Bohemia, and there defeated 
iiae aUies a second time^ near Sorr, in the Circle of 
Koiiigratz (Sept. 30.) He then attacked Saxony^ in 
order to compel the Queen to make peace, by bar - 
• lassingrtfae Elector her ally. The victory, whidi 
lie gained over the Saxons at Kesselsdorf ( Dec. 15.), 
lOade him master of Dresden, and the whole Elee- 
"lorate, which he laid under contributbn. These 
irictories acceierated the peace between the King 
^f Pmeeia, the Queen, and the Elector of Saxoriy, 
> ViAlkit'rwas signed at Dresden, under the ifaediatioa 
^Gi^t BHtain. The King of Prussia restored 
io the Elector alt his estates^ the latter promis-* 
ki^' to pay \iihoa. a million of Imperial crowns. The 
Queen gavei up J^lesta and the Comte of Glatz ; 
while the King, as the Elector of Brandebm^g, ac- 
^^iesced in the election of Francis I. to the Impe- 
rial throne. The King of England, the Dutch, and 
tb!^ States of the Empire, undertook to guarantee 
tiiese stipulations. 

The treaties of Fuessen and Dresden restored 
tranquillity to the Empire ; but the war was con- 
tinued in the Netherlands, Italy, and in the East 
and We»t Indies. The French, under the conduct of 
Marshal Saxe, distinguished themselves in the Ne- 
therlands. The victories which they gained over 
the allies at Fontenoy (May 11. 1745), and at Ro-^ 
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eoiui{Oct IL 174S\pfociired them the oonqucit 
•f all the Amtrian Netherlands, except the tomm 
and fortreflsea of L^embwrgy LunboTg, and Gttd- 
^e«« 

Cbariea Edward, son of the Preteader, eocow- 
aged and assisted by the Court of France, hnded 
in Scf^land in August 1745, Being joined by a 
moaber of partisans, whom he found in that Ida|g> 
idom, he caused his father to be procbuiied il 
Perth and Edinburgh, assuming to himaeif ihrn li- 
tle of Prince of Wales, and Regent of the 
kingdoms. The victory which he gained 
Prestonpans over the English troops, 
Um> master of all Scotland. He next i nfm d ed 
England, took Carlide, and advanced aa frr aa 
Derby, spreading terror and consternation m Lcni* 
4on. George IL was obliged to recall the Thke 
of Cumberland, with his troops, from the VnAm 
lands. That PHnce drove back the PreteniBr, !•- 
took Carlisle, and restored tranquillity in firatlaad. 
by defettdng the Rebels near Culioden )n tbe fBf^ 
hmda. Charke Edward was Uien reduced to tlw 
necessity of concealing himself -mmong die noon- 
tains, until the month of October following, whtm 
he found means to transport himself to f^iiMe* 

The campaign of 1745 m Italy was gbafcms 
for the French, and their allies the Spaniards. Tlie 
Republic of Genoa, being offended at the danae in 
the treaty of Worms, which took from tbraa Ae 
man|aisate of Hnale, espoused the cause of tbe 
two crowns, and facilitated the junction of the 
French army of the Alps with that .^.Lombardy. 
One effect of this junction was t^^ eoQq«eat of 
Piedmont, as also of Austrian Lombard^v except- 
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H%t^citieB of Turin and Mantua, wlii^h Uie aHiea 
bid kdd under blockade. 

The &te of the war, howeTer, experienced a 
new change in Italy, at the opening of the foSow- 
ii^ campaign. Maria Theresa, disengaged from 
the war wi& Prussia, sent considerabte reinforce* 
teeUte ii^o Lombardy, which gave her arms M 
sigperiority over those of the allies. The B'eiidi 
aftd Spaniards were stript of all their conquests^ 
asdfltetdned a grand defeat at Placeniaa (June 16. 
VT4^)y t^ch obliged them to beat a retreat. To 
^M^to then: misfortunes, the new King of Spain, 
Pitt^^i^d VI., who had just succeeded his ftther, 
Pluiip v., being displeased with the Court 6f 
Fhmeey and unfavourably inclined towards his bro- 
therDoii Philip, recalled all his troops from Italy. 
Ib&Fnnich had then no other alternative left than 
tk^litfjw Ae Spaniards in their retreat Italy was 
ditaiidihied to the Austrians, and the Frendi troops 
Mtt^tP^unled to Provence. The whole Republic of 
SaitiJB, with its capital, fell into the hands of the 
Atsttiflias. ^The King of Sardinia took possession 
of ^lale, Savona, and the western part of the Re- 
publican territory. The Austrians, joined by^ the 
Pitdlientese, made a descent on Ftovence, and 
uiidlttbok the siege of Antibes. 

4An extraordinary event produced a diversion fa- 
vomrsdile for France, imd obliged the Austrians and 
Piedmentese to repass ^ Alps. The Genoese 
beii^ oAakreated by the Austrians, who had bur- 
dened them with contributions and discretionary 
exasdaaiy suddenly rose against then: new masters. 
Tb» BWEVgenii, with Prince Doria at their head, 
sueeeedad in ezpellmg them from Genoa (Dec 
1746>. GesenABotta, who commanded at Genoa. 
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was obliged to abandon his stores and ^q^pag?f,|||^. 
he might the more quickly escape from ^ ,ii^ 
tory of the Republic. The siege of Antibea;iiq|K, 
raised ;. the. allies repassed the Alps» ^d blQCJ^, 
aded Genoa. But the French having sent po:vv^ 
fill supplier by sea to that city, and at, the ssme^ 
time made a vigorous attack on the side of. Pied^ 
nabnt, relieved the Genoese, and obliged the finemy 
to retreat. . 

In 1747, the French, who were already masters 
of the. Austrian Netherlands, attacked and con- 
quered Dutch Flanders. They blamed the Dutch 
for having sent constant supplies to Maria Theresa* 
for having invaded the French territory, and granted 
a retreat through their own to the enemy's troops, 
alter the. battle of Fontenoy. This invasion spraad ^ 
terror in the province of Zealand, who thus savr 
themselves deprived of their hiorier, . and exposed 
to the inroads of the French* The .parUsans.of 
the Prince of Orange took advantage of that d^ 
cumstance to restore the Stadtholdership. Thia 
dignity, as well as that of Captain and Admiral- 
Genend of the Republic, had. remained vacant 
since the death of William III. 

William IV., Prince of Nassau-Dietz, Uiough 
he was testamentaiy heir to that prince, had only 
obtained the Stadtholdership of Freisland, to whidi 
was afterwards added that of Groningen imd Gnel* 
dres ; but the e^brts which he made to obtain the 
other offices and dignities of the ancient Princes 
of Orange, proved inefiectuaL The four {H'oviiioes 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Oveiyssel, per- 
sisted in their free government, and even refosed 
the Prince the office of General of Infantry, which 
b» had requested. France^ by attacking Dutch 
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coBlriimted to the elevation of Williain. 
TketB wis s generic feeling in his favoar in those 
pro^iaeeB wUch had no Stadtholder ; the people of 
the ^ffetent towns and districts rose in succession, 
Bttd obliged die magistrates to proclaim William IV. 
as Stadtholder and Captain-General. This revo- 
taCion was adiieved widiont disturbance ; and with- 
ottt any obstacle on the part of those wKo had aa 
interest in opposing it, but who were obKge^^tc^ 
yield to the wishes of the people. They even 
went so far as to declare^ the Stadtholdership^ as 
well as the offices of Captain and Admiral-6e- 
neraly hereditary in all the Prince's descendants, 
male and femde-^a circumstance unprecedented 
tiace the foundaticm of the Republic 

This change which happened in ihe StadUiolder- 
ship did not, however, prevent the French from 
mdikig new conquests. They had no sooner got 
pos8essi<m of Dutch Flanders, than they attacked 
the town of Maestricht. The Duke of Cumber- 
land having advanced with the allied army to cover 
the town, a bloody battle took place near Laveld 
(July 2, 1747), which was gained by the French, 
under the command of Marshal Saxe. The for- 
tress of Bergen-op-Zoom, which was deemed im- 
pregnable by its situation and the mardies which 
surrounded it, was carried by assault by Count 
Lewendal, two months after he had opened his 



However brilliant the success of the French arms 
was on the Continent, they failed in almost all their 
maritime expeditions. The English took from 
them Louisburg and Cape Breton in America ; and 
completely destroyed the French marine, which had 
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b0en much neglected, under the minktrf ,#C;Caf^f 
dinal Fl^ry. All the belligerent powers at leii§^ 
^elt the necessity of peace; and there were-tw 
events which tended to accelerate .it. Tlie • Em* 
press of Russia, conformable to the togagemeBli 
into which she had entered wi|h the CoortB of Vi- 
enna and London, by the treaties of 1746 and 
17.47, had despatched Priace Repnin to the Rhiat^ 
at the head of 30,000 men. Marshal Saxe, at the 
fiamQ time, had laid siege to Maestricht, in pre- 
SQn^e of the enemy, who were 80, 000 strong. The 
taj&ig of that city would have laid open all H<^ 
land to the French, and threatened the Repufafie 
with the most disastrous consequences. 

A preliminary treaty was .then signed at Aiz-la- 
Chap^Ie, which waa followed by a definitive peace 
(Oct. 18. 1748). There all former treaties snoe 
that of Westphalia were renewed ; a mutuid resti- 
tution was m^de on both sides, of all coaiquests ma^ 
during the war, both in Europe, and in the East and 
West Indies ; and in consideration of the importaat 
restitutions which France had made on the Costi* 
pent, they ceded to Don Philip, the son-in-lawof 
Louis XV., and brother of Don Carlos, the dochr 
ies of Parma, Placentia, ^d Guastalla ; to be posr 
4sessed by hiui and hi0 lawful heirs male. The 
treaty of preliminaries contained two conditioiw 
jipon which th^ duchies of Parma and Gaaatalla 
should revert to the Queen, and that of Placentit 
to the Kv^g of Sardinia ; viz. (1.) Failing the 
male descendants of Don Philip. (2). If Don Car- 
los, King of the Two Sicilies, should be called to 
the throne of Spain. In this latter case, ' it «m 
presumed that the kingdom of the Two Sicilios 
should pass to Don PhUip, the younger brother 
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<yf.^iit;prkiee ; but tfaey did not seem to recollect 
dnr^dto peace of Vieima (1738) had secured this 
ketter'kkigdoiii to Don Carlos, and all his descend- 
ants male and female ; and conseqnently, nothing 
pKTented diat prince, should the case so hap- 
pen, from transferring the Two Sicilies to one of 
his'own younger sons ; supposing even that he were 
not permitted to unite that kingdom with the Spa- 
nish monarchy. The plenipotentiaries having per- 
emred this oversi^t after the conclusion of the 
preliminaries, took care to rectify it in the defini- 
tive treaty, by thus wording the second clause of 
die reversion, " Should Don Philip^ or any of his 
descendants^ be either called to the throne of Spain^ 
er*to that of the Two Sicilies, 

The Empress agreed to this change, but the King 
of Sardinia was not so complaisant. In respect to 
fakla, it w«s necessary to make the definitive \;r6aty 
emir^y oonformable^ t& the preliminaries. It was 
d^/cirowmstance which prevented the King of 
tker. Two 'Sicilies, from acceding to the treaty ' of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. By that treaty the King of Sar- 
diiiia was eonfinned in those different possessions 
in the Milmois which the treaty of Worms had ad- 
judged him. These, however, did not include tfiat 
part of Plaeentia which had just been ceded to 
Don Philip ; nor the marquisate of Finale, which 
the Grenoese retained. That Republic, and the 
Duke of Modena, who had always been the ally of 
France, were restored to the same state in which 
they were before the war. Silesia was guaranteed 
to tlie^ King' of Prussia by the whole of the cbn-^ 
tracting powers.' As for England, besides guaran- 
teeing tbe>British succession in favour of the House 
of Hanover, she obtained a renewal of the expul- 
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Bioii of the F^teiidOT frmm tbe soU i»f F^wiim; ^liAfe 
this latter power, Tictorious on the coDtiamty tn^ 
sented to revive the humiliating claose in the treaty 
of Utrecht, which ordered the demoHtioB of fh^ 
Port of Dunkirk. The only modification wfak^ wm 
made to this clause was, that the fortificattions el 
the place on the land side should be preserved. 
Lastly, by the sixteenth article of the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the contract of the Asstent^ re- 
specting the slave trade granted to En^^oid by 
the treaty of Utrecht, was renewed in fovour of 
the English Company of the Asskiiia, for the fomt 
years in which that trade had been int eimpt e d 
during the war. ^ 

This peace produced no coaudeiahle duaoge cm 
the political state of Eun^ ; but by raiOBtaiiri&g 
the King of Prussia in his <»nqueet of l^kniy It 
raised a rival to Austria in the very centre of die 
Empire. The unity of the Gemamc body wai 
thus broken, and that body divided between toe tuna 
leading powers, Austria and Prussia. Theaysleiiof 
figgrandlizement and convenience whidi Fredsiie 
the Great had put in practice for depriving Auslria 
of Silesia came afterwards into vogue.; ai^ by gra- 
dually undermining the system of equilibrium, wfalei 
former treaties had introduced, it oecasioned aew 
revolutions in £urq>e. 

The dispute about the Austrian sueoesnon, ex* 
t^ded its influMice to the North, where it kindled 
a war between Russia and Sweden. The Ensqpress 
Anne, a little before her death (Oet 17. 1740), 
had destined as her successor on the tinooeof 
Russia, the young prince Iwan or John, the son 
of her niece Anne of Mecklenlmrg, by Prince An- 
thony Ulric of Brunswick. The Regency during 
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the tamii^ of Iwan, was eonferred on faepfevour*! 
ite.Biroja^ whom she had raised to the first offices* 
of iJbe stalie, and created Duke of Cou'rland. The- 
m^er of the young Emperor, indignant at seeing^ 
the xnanagement of affsdrs in the hands ci a fayonr- 
ite, . gained over to h^ interests Field-Marshal- 
Munich, hj whose assistance the Dnke <^ Conr-* 
Iwdd .was arrested and hanished to Siberia, whilst ^ 
sheheiself was proclakned Grand Duchess and> 
Regent of. the Entire. 

The mtnislry of this princess were' divided in 
their opinions, on the subject of the war about 1^ 
Austrian succession. < Some ' supported the cause- 
of Prussia, with which Russia had just renewed^ 
iMr treaties of alliance ; white others were inclined 
£f^^u8triay the ancient ally of Russia, v This lat* 
tar party having prevailed, France, in older to pre- 
iteat , Rusma from assisting Maria Theresa, thought- 
fm^v to give her some occupation in the North* 
I^Mas by no meaos- d^cult to raise Sweden a-^ 
gMmit her ; where the faction of the HaiSy then ih» 
n^ing party, was entirely devoted to the Frendi 
iaterest. This lacticm^ which was opposed by that 
oC^be BonnetSi or Caps^ renewed the tre^y o#>'Sub« 
sidy with France, and also concluded a treaty of per-^ 
^tizalallianceegainst Russia (Dec. 22. 1739.) Eim 
couraged by the young nobles, they flattered them-' 
selves that the time was^ome, when Sweden would 
repair the losses which she had sustained by the- 
^Mlish expeditions of Charles XII. 

A Diet extraordinary was assembled at Stoek- 
bc^m (Aug. 1741), which dedared war against 
fiussia. They sdleged, among other m^ves, the 
exclusion; of the Princess Elizabi^y daughter of* 
Peter the Great, and the Dalle of Hoktdn^Got-^ 
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lorp^from die Arcaie of Rmm; die i 
of Mijjor Sindair, vrbo had been mnrdefed* ae iIm 
Stred^affinne^ hy the emiMwiieB of Riitna» wiiAr 
bearii^ despatches from Constantkiople for llm 
Swedish court, and when he was ff^Btmg thio^k 
Silesia <m his way to Stod^hn* This declamtMfli 
of war had been made, before the Swedes turnU 
take those measures winch {wndence shoiM h»v 
dieted* They had neither anarmy & for aetioa» 
nor stcNres prqwred in Finland ; and their G«iieai^ 
Count Lewenhanpty had nothing ta veccnMBMiA 
him but his deyotitm to the nding parky. Swedes 
had flattered hamelf that the Tniks would noan- 
menoe the war with Rnsna, ibd that tkm woM 
thus find resonroes in the alhanoe and snbaldias of 
Fiance. The first action* which %dtk phioe near 
Wihnanstrand (Sept. 3. 1741) was qa^kt hmm 
of the Rnssians ; a g^'eat nou^er of Swede* w«la 
diere either killed or made prisoners, and die Wtm 
of Wihnanstrand was carried sword-in^hand. - <- 
Meamine a rerolatkn hi^tpened at St PMtn<» 
burg, which seemed to h^re brought about a hf 
Tourable change teriA^ Swec&h government. The 
Princess SliaSbetb, supported by the Marqida da 
la Chetenie^ mtmsto' of France^ and by a ckm* 
pany of<!the gpwrds whom die had drawn orar to 
her inteisBit, iieiaed the Regent Anne, her ImdNrnd 
the Prince of Brunswick, and the young Emiperor; 
all of whooi she sent into exile, and caused herself 
to he prechiimed Empress. The Swedea, who 
had flatteied themselves with having aided in 
placing that pshMes cm the throne, immediatdy 
Altered into wegatlatiqns with her; but as they 
carried their pretansiens too Ugh, die confsraMM 
was broken off^aaitiM war continned. 
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..l^etilBBfuga of I749,pnnn6d ako n^ortcmate 
§^i SwodflB. Tbeir army in Hnland, though e- 
^g$ak m peiot of strength to that of Rowia, dwst 
Mfr koep the field, lliey abandoned all their best 
p fcwt s one after another, and retired towards Hel- 
fliagfersy bey<md the rirer Kymen. Shnt up in 
Ifani pontion, and besieged by sea and land, .they 
W^gB oMiged to capitulate. The Swedirii troops 
remned home, the Finnish regiments laid down 
their arms, and Aei^le of Finland sorrendered 
10 the Rasdans. 

Thd States of Sweden haring assembled under 
I mvenmstances, and being desirous of an ac- 
oonNaodation with Rnsna, offered the throne of 
Swedm to Charles Ukic, Duke of Holstem-Got- 
t^gp^ and nej^w of the Empress Elizabeth. That 
prinooy howerer, declined the c^er of the Diet* 
Ho bad jn^ been deehred Grand Duke, and pre* 
toaafrtiTe heir to ike Ruasian Empire, and had em- 
braced the Greek r^jkm. This inteiOigence a»- 
toanded the Diet, who then placed on &e list of 
candidates for the throne, the Prince Royal of 
Denmark, tte Duke of Deas-Pdnts, and the 
Kshop^ of Lubec, uncle to the new Grand Dvke 
efRntsia. A coiuiderable party weiebelined for 
Alt PHnce of D-mark; and they wwe on the 
point of renewing the ancient unm ef Ao three 
idi^;doms of the North in his fiirour. To prevent 
an election so prejudidal to the interests of Prus- 
sia, the Empress abated from the rigour of her first 
propositions, and offered to restore td tlie Swedes 
a greet part of their conquests, on condition of be- 
stowing their throne on PrinoftAdolpbus Frederic, 
Bishop of Lubec. This coad^Mm Imving been ac- 
ceded to, Prince Frederi6»v4s elected (July 8. 
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,174»3) ; the 5ucc68$ioa to descend to his.mal^ liiui. 
.A jdefinitive peace y^^s then- conclu^od b^weift 
Russia and Sweden, at Abo in Finland. i^ 

Sweden, by thus renouncing; her alliance mth 
the Porte, ratified anew a)l that she hadauiKiMi- 
i^ered to Russia by, the peace of Nystadt. Mof^ 
,qver, she ceded to that Crown the proi^ioce^fOf 
Kymenegard in Finland, with the towns acd £iNtl- 
re^es of Friedricsbam and Wilmanstrand ; as dIm> 
the parish of Pyttis, lying to the east of the Ky^aflOy 
and the ports, places, and districts, situated^- tte 
.mouth of that river. The Ulanda lying om the 
sputh and west of the Kymen w^e likewiM in- 
cluded in this cession ; as were also the town aad 
.fortress of Nyslott, with its territory. AU ihp 
r(^t of Finland was restored to Sweden, togHhw 
with the, other conquests which Russia bad «adf 
.during the war. The Swedes were permitted tp 
.purchase annually in the Russian Porta of-dw 
.Baltic, and the Gulf of Finland, grain to the vahie 
of 50,000; rubles, without paying any export d»lf- 

Portugal, about the middle of jb^e eighteentb 
.century, became, t^e scene of various meoiomlile 
, events, whiifhattr^^^ted general attention. J(^ 
.,y., who had governed that kingdom horn 170$ 
.till 1750,, gbad fallen into a state of weakness asd 
.dotage, 'ai)4 fibandoned the reins of goven^meiit to 
tDon Ga^pard, his confessor, under whose admir 
.ni^tration numerous abuses had crept into the 
state. Joseph I^ the son and successor of John 
v., on ascending the throne (July 31. 1750), ui- 
dertook to reform these abuses. By the advice of 
his minister, Sebastian De Carvalho, aft^wards 
created Count D'Oeyi-as, and Marquis De Pon- 
bal, he turned his attention to every brandi of the 
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Mdmhrntn^Mn. Hepatreiiisedtheartsandscieiiceay 
•eBcowBged agricultiire, manufiactiires, and cooa- 
Hierce ; regulated the fifiaQces ; and used every ef*- 
4or( to raise the army and navy of Portugal from 
tha« state of languor into which tbey had fallen. 
Tiieee innovations could n^t be accomplished with- 
^mt- exciting discontent in the different orders <tf 
^e stale. Sebastian increased this by bis inflex- 
ible severity, and the despotism which be display- 
ed, ia the exercise of bis ministerial functions ; 83 
well as by the antipathy which he showed against 
ike Aobility and the ministers of religion. The 
Copupaiiies which he instituted for exclusive eom- 
nierce to the Indies, Africa, and China, raised a- 
gainst him the whole body of merchants in the 
Ipogdom. He irritated the nobility by the con- 
tea^>t which he testified towards them, and by an,- 
Bexing to the Crown those immense domains ip 
^Africa and America, which the nobles enjoyed by 
•^^pnunificence of former kipgs. The most p6w>- 
^er£nl, and the most dangerous enemies of thjs fui;- 
Wter were the Jesuits, whom he had ventured to 
attack openly, and had even ordered to be exp^l- 
•d from Portugal. Of this event, which was at- 
tended with remarkable consequences, it wjll b^ 
necessary that we give some account. ^ 

During the life of John V., a treaty had beei^ 
signed between the Courts of Madrid and Lisbon 
(1750), in virtue of which the Portuguese colony 
of JSt Sacrament and the iiorthern bank of the 
mer La Plata in America, were ceded to Spain, 
in ex{ahang[e for a part of Paraguay, lying on the 
eastern bank of the Uruguay. This treaty was 
^ the point of being carried into execution ; die 
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con^niarioiieri appointed for this piii^[idfle bad^ 
menced ih&r laboura ; but the inhabituitB ef ^ 
ceded territones opposed the exchaaget as dklae- 
rentl individualft in both Conits. The Jewnhl 
were suspected of being the authors and instigir 
tors of that opposition. In the territories wIm 
were to be ceded to PiMtngal, th«7 had i u a timt id 
a r^ublic of the natives, Which they governed as 
abs<4ute masters ; and which they w^ne afrnd.wvuU 
be subverted, if the exdiange fai queitio& shouhl 
take place. They used every means, therefoie, M 
thwart the arrangements of the two courts ; ^aod ft 
k alibied they even went so far as to excite a ra- 
belUcm among the inhabitants of the countries ta ha 
exchanged. The consequence was, a long and cs* 
pensive war between the two crowns, whisli oc- 
casioned mudi bloodshed, and cost Portugal itea 
nearly twenty millions of cruzados. 

In the midst of these events, there occvred a 
terrible earthquake, which, in the twinkling of an 
eye, demolished the greater part of Lidbcm, anil 
destroyed between twenty and thirty thousand 9f 
its inhabitants (Nov. 1. 1755). Fire consomed 
wiiatetor had escaped from the earthquake; wlifl^ 
tile overflowing of the sea, ctAd and frminib 
added to the horrors of these calamities, which 
octended even over a great part of the king- 
dom. The Jesuits were reproached for havii^ 
at the time of this distressing event, amioaB- 
ced new disasters, whidi were to overwhdtt 
Portugal, as a punishment for the nns of which thi 
inhabitants had been guilty. These predictioa^ 
added to the ccmimotions which stil> continued ia 
Braz9, served as a pretext for depriving the Jesnte 
of their office of Court-confessors, shutthig ihwm 
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dtti ffoni Ae palace, and eren fateidictiiig them 
ktmt hearing confesBions oyer the whole kingdom. 

'The <Nitrage whidi was committed against the 
KSn^'s pereon immediately after, famished the 
ttMster with another pretext against that religioas 
(^Pder. The King, wImsb going by night to Belem, 
(Sept. 3. 1758), was attlMsked by assassins, who mis^ 
tiMic him for another, and &teA sereral shots at him, 
by' whidi he was se^erdy wounded. Several of ^ 
n^ nobtes in ihe kingdom were accased, amcmg o- 
theHB the Dahe d' Aveiro, the Marqms and Marefai«>- 
nem de TsEVora, the Connt d'Atm^^ia, &c as being 
llie fii^lleiideia in^iispkft agabst the King's lyb, who 
wete sent^M^ to exeevtion according^, [^oogh 
iftm innocence was itfiterwards folly estabMied.} 

:"Tlie Jestttts were also implicated in this affidr, 
M4* pieMcly dedared acCoinplicea in iim King's 
assassinadon. They were proscribed ael traitors 
iuli'^dfeliirfaefs of ^ pnblc peace ; their goods 
wm^ ao^scated ; and every indii4diial belonging 
ts^ the order were embarked at once at the several 
portr^ the kii^om, without any regard to age 
wr kiimitties, wi trmisported1» Civita Veochia 
titthin the Pope's domintons^^ llie Portngnese 
lafafitter, apprshensive ^t thfc rdlgions order, if 
pNSserved in the other states <^ Europe, would fbfid 
Aietfis, aootter or later, to return to Portngal, used 
every endeavour to have their Society entirely sup^ 
prassed. He succeeded in this attempt by means 
ttf ihe negotiations which he set on foot with se^ 
veral of the Gn^olic courts. In France the Society 
WUB dissolved, in virtue of die decrees issued by the 
parliament ( 1762). Psris set the first example of 
<has« Louis XY. declared, thai die Society should 
niy longer exist within -the kiogdmn. The Court 
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of Madrid, wliere they had two powefAil eoi^t^m 
m the nrinistiy, Counts d'AraiHia ^nd'de<'Oltthf 
{Kmianes, commaiided all the Jesuits t» hanMr 
themselves from the territory and jnrisdicttelMtf 
Spain ; and, at the same time, declared their pkdi^ 
to be confiscated. They were likewise' ^xpelM 
from the kingdom of Naples ; and the ord^t wm 
at length entirely suppressed, by a Inief of P0p«) 
Ctement XIV. (July 2L 177S). « 

The peace of Aix-la4]lhapelle bad by n^ meiiit' 
restored a good understanding between France anl- 
Engknd. A jealous rivalry divided the two b^ 
tions, which served to nourish and mu Mf l ly ini^ 
jects of discord betwieen them. ^Besides, 1^««<^ 
tlvity of the French in repairing their mariae, wUcfe 
bad been destroyed in^ the last war, was^^ vw«t%d 
with jealousy by Great Britain, wibicb wfis^thei: 
aspiri]^ to the absolute- command of .tfaeeoay^aBiL 
was conscious that France alone was ablo to-vovfi* 
teract her ambitious prcjects. Several maMei^oC 
dispute, which the peace of Aix-la-Chapetle^ luMt 
left undecided, f^ill subsisted between the two-«a« 
tions, relative to their possessions in Afltfetkss*' 
The principal of these, regarded the boMTdanet of 
Nova Scotia, Canada, s»d the neuOvl islaadB. 
Nova Scotia had been ceded to England, by tte 
Iwdfth article of the treaty of Utpeclit, aecordng 
to its ancient limits. These limits the Frea^ liad 
eircumscribed within the bouncb of the peDioflA 
which forms that province; while the Engliakia* 
sisted on extending them to the sou^rn baBfe«f 
the river St Lawrence, of which the exckwi«e«»« 
vigation belonged to the French. 

The limits of Canada were not^ better deteid 
than those of Nova Scotia. . The Frenobi witk the 
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yii^ oi opting np a commnniea^n between 
rtffpdn aqd L^iittaiia» had conslraoled aereffol 
f<i|Eta aJoDg ibe rii^er Ohio, on the oonfines of the 
Bui^pih ecdomes in Anmca. This was opfMMsed by 
Eiii^d, who was uMd that these estabMinittita 
WWld endanger the safety oi her cdonies, espe- 
cWIf ^^ ^ Virginia. The neutral islands, name- 
ly JP9 Caribees, which comprehended St t^eia, 
OoBuniea, St Yioeei^ and Tobago, still remained 
iftH CQa$eet<>d state, according to the ninth arti^ 
oi %h» tfeaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe. The French, 
b^Mmerer, alleged certain acts of possession, by 
ulieh they claimed the property of these islands, 
90 weH as of the Caicos and Turkish islands. 
C^Bimisnoners were af^inted on both sides to 
Wag diese di^pitfes to an amicable termination. 
4 «!onfei«nee was opened at Paris, wUch began 
«|»oiit the exud of September 1750, and coatinited 
for aeferal years i Imt as neither party wbs dis* 
postfd t0 act mdi sinonrity, these conferences end- 
«d in nothing. The English, who saw that the 
Fnneh only sooght to gain time for augmenting 
thehr narine, hartened we mptiu« by commitUng 
acta of hostility in America. 

The first breach of the peace was committed on 
Ae baj^ ^ the Ohio, where the French, to a^ 
fvime the mnrder of one of their officers, seized on 
Fort Neoessity,belongingto the English (July 1754). 
The Elfish, on ibek ude, a^ured two French 
▼asoels ^ the Bank of Newfomiidhind, which had 
w£iised to salnte the English flag. They even at- 
tadced all the Frendi merchantmen which they 
met, and captured about three hundred of them. 
Urns, a loiig and bloody war was waged for the 
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deserts and ancmltitrttCed wilds of Amelia,' WlMi' 
extended its ravages orer all part» of the - glelie, 
involying more especially the dountries of Eifropa. 

England, aceoiding to a well known poHtieal 
stratagem, sought to occnpy the French arras on ike 
Continent ; in order to prevent the' increase M»her 
maritime strength. Flrance, instead of ayoklhig 
that snare, and confining herself solely to laavil 
operations, committed the itoistake of falKng in 
with the views of the British miidster. While fe- 
pelling the hostilities of England hy sea, she adopt- 
ed at the same time measares for invading the E- 
lectorate of Hanover. The Court of Lonion, widk- 
ing to guard against this danger, hegan by forming a 
closer alliance with Russia (Sept. 30. 1755); tiiey 
demanded of the Empress those supplies wtiidilhcfy' 
thought they might cldm in virtue of former treato; 
and on the refusal of that princess, who was afraid to 
disoblige France, and tofind herself attached by Pne- 
sia, they applied to this latter power, widi whom 
they concluded a treaty at Westminster (jAn.'16. 
1756) ; the chief totiject of which was to preventib- 
reign troops from entering into the Empire dorbg 
the war between France and England. To tins 
treaty France opposed the alliance which she had 
eonciuded with Austria at Versailles, by wMch the 
two powers guaranteed their respective poa oc arioas 
in Europe, and promised each other a mutual ai^ 
ply of twenty-four thousand men in case of aittaw. 
The differences then subsisting between France aad 
Great Britain were not reckoned' among die Qtuuf 
Federis, 

[The ailiance of 1756 has given rise to dtfRoMiit 
opinions among statesmen ; the greats part have 
condemned it. Its object was, on the part of 
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SpiDtee, to guard hersblf ag^nst all attacks on the 
Continent, that she might direct her whole force 
ugainstlier 'maritime rival ; but experience proyed, 
diat without 'attaining this object, she was hence- 
^MTth oblig^'to take part in all the disputes of the 
Continent, however foreign Ihey might be to her 
own policy. It was even contrary to her interests 
to ' bare Austria extricated frbm the embarrass- 
inenter which the opposition of Prussia had occa- 
tiwBt^d her. If that pi^oject had succeeded, Austria 
would hare become the preponderating power in 
Geroimy,' to a defgree which would have compe}^ 
led the-Freih^h to turn their arms against her.] 

While the French were still hesitating as to the 
part which they ought to take relative to the Elec- 
tffnLte of^Hanover, the- King of Prussia invaded Sax- 
ony (Aug. 1 756). On' taking this step, he published 
a -ttiUiifi^to, the object of which was to prove 
by the dispatches of the three Courts of Vienna, 
Dif^en, and Petersburg, that they had concerted 
' a plan among ' them for attacking him ; and that 
common prudence required him to prevent it. He 
deelal^d at the same time, that his entrance into 
8ax6ny had no other aim than that of opening up 
a communication with Bohemia; and that he would 
only retain that ' country as a dep6t until the con- 
chisiott of the peace. This invasion, however, stir- 
red up a powerful league against Prussia (1757). 
Besides France and the Empress, it was joined by the 
Germanie body, Prussia and S w eden. France, which 
had at first restricted herself to furnishing the Em- 
press with the supplies stipulated by the alliance, 
agreed, by a subsequent treaty, to dispatch an army 
of more than 100,000 men into Germany, against 
the King of Prtissia, and his ally the King of Eng- 
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had; Midy morooTw, topiy talto Pnoc«n«^4|»* 
noal subsidy of twelye miUions of florins. 

In this war ih^ French arms were attended fft 
first with the most brilliant saccese. They »m* 
qaered the island of Minorca) and foiaed the £k«r 
torate of Hesse, and the whole States of BniiMe 
ynck and Hanover ; but fortune soon iomed hsc 
back OB them, when they experienced i|oth^ bfll 
defeats and disasters. ^ The extraordina^ effnrts 
which they were making on the Contin^it B8tP!» 
rally tended to relax &eir maritime cyperations^ 
and thus afforded England the means of invadiog 
their possessions in ot^ber parts of the world, b 
the years 1757 and 1761, Chandemagore, Pqpdi- 
fbenyf and M ahe, in 4he East Indies, fell into the 
hands of the English ; and in 1758, they seized 4NI 
all the French settlements on the river {Senegal md 
the coasts of Afiica. The IslandsofOipe Breton and 
St John in America ; the forts and settlemepta oa 
the Ohio; Quebec (where General Wolfe fell), mi 
the whole of Canada, were all copquered in lSk$ 
manner, between the years 1756 and 1760. Fin- 
ally, the Islands of Guadaulope, M arii^alante, Do- 
niiaica, Martinique, Grenada, St Vincent, St La0a» 
and Tobago, were also taken from France* 

The King of Prussia, though ererwhelafMd bf 
the number of his enemies, and finding no gTei( 
assistance from his alliimce with England, nevff- 
theless did not lose conn^e. He di^uu^ialwd 
himself by the number oi victories wmch ke 
gained over the powers leagued against him> d«^ 
log the campaigns pf the Seven Years' W|yr. ^ Hiii 
war was alfea^ far advanced, whm the Deke ik 
Choiseul, who was then at the hea^ of the Froacli 
ministry, observing the great superiority of tht 
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^VgHi^^b^r sea, em!i^Af^ i^phol of th^ kmwkk 
Fvtmiky Cbmpeu^t, whidh'^he* negotiated wilb the 
C^ouft of Madrid,' and which was concluded at 
Paris (An^st 15. 1761). The object of thii 
txikt^yr'ss to eeinent an alliance and a perpetual 
m^tk atnOng* the different branched of the Hense 
<rf 'Bourbon, for the purpose of cottnterbakneing 
lite' umrrtime po^er of England. 
' The King of Spain had come under no engage- 
itf^t to join in the war which subsisted between 
Fiilttce atyd England; but the haughty manner in 
vHiichr the Court of Lcmdon exacted the fulfilnmit 
^ tbat'freaty, ga^e rise to a declaration of war 
between ^ese two -courts. Spain and France de- 
ttnmdcNi of the King of Portugal that he would 
Itecede to thek^ allnoice against England. That 
prince 'in vain alleged the treaties which connected 
%iiii* with the English nation, and \i4ncb would not 
|»^mit ' him to l»ke part against them. One de- 
dai^atiidti^ published by the two allied courts, sjBt 
forth,tthat the Spanish troops should enter Portu- 
gal to secure the portsof that kingdom; and lliftt 
h should be left at the King's option to receive 
tbemas friends or as enemies^ and itwaa'thiB 
which laid him- under tlie necessity of dedaring 
faimMlf in farour of £ngknd (May 18. 1762). 
'Ma. ^Bgifsh ieet, with- a Supply of troops^ was 
lifen^settt to the teli«f of Fottugal ;; while a body 
of 'Frendi mroops joined tiie Spaiift^ atoiy which 
was destined to act agslink that Mngdom. The 
city of Ahneida was the only conquest which tbe 
'l^yttiiiuds tnade in Portugal. The BngHsh, on the 
*4otttmry, took ftmn the S^ai^aNis^tl^ HsnraBni, 
^ted 4ieisland of ^ Cuba in Anieisica; as also Ma- 
-'flfiUi and't&eiPSuHpi^et.in tber Indian Ooeao. 
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The «ir tiiat teemie^ nMie geaend, and 
•bwrt to aarane a aew y^ponv when an nalaia- 
ateaermitvdiaBgad entirely the fiM» of iJUra^ apA 
^inpoaed the beUigerentB far peace* 

Elisabeih, Evpieee of Roana, 4aed about Mi 
tine; and P^ler III., nephew to tiwA prkiani^ 
aeeeaded the d»ene«^ Peter^ who was a gtfe^ 
admirer of the Kii^ of Fpomm, took an eatl^ mf^ 
pm^mmtf of naking peace with thai pnnee. A 
easpenaon of anna was ai§ned betweoi tliet im^ 
crowns, whk^ wasfolkivod hy a tmUfoi peace 
•anchided at St Ebtenbnrg (May 6. I762> Br 
dntf Uef$f9 Rasaia snrrendered all thai 
whidi die had amde in IVaBaia and Pa 
dainig the warw Peter s^EKmnced the 
whkh he had IbrsBMly contracted against the lit(g 
irfPieilasia; while he, m his tarn, refesed ta loan 
alHattfleaoreagageBaenta ceirtnryto thainieiiMi 
of Rasaia, or to the hereditary poaaeaBisBa of Brtar 
ift Gennaay. Bnt the new Bmpersr waa/nat'«on- 
tant w^i testifying this auik of aftifiiiw fiar Ifca 
King of Prassiai He agreed to soad a liodyaf 
troqis into S^kaia toi. Ui Maiataaee« A lefebh 
tien, however, happened in Rnaa^ wfaidi osea* 
aianed new changea. Peter IIL was dethroned 
(Jidy 9«), after a laign ci m months. The ^»- 
piass Cathnrine II., his widow, on a ae endjag ihe 
thione, preaenred the treaty of peaea wilb tba 
Sang of Phiaaia; hat aha recalled hea traeps ftam- 
SSIesia, and dechwed that she wonld maintahi nee- 
tfality between the Kai^ and the Eaapress* 

Sweden, who had eipefieneed noting bm^ifo* 
fealsin couaoof thai war, fettowadthe aipnpli 
ofRnanw She agraed to a snapaiMi oi anm 
withjthaJ^ngef Prnsnia, and aeon alter tiiandidad 
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m^^mlky bf pmoe wWb kin ai iinibvrg (li^ sa 
171^^ Tbmt«rotrei^ie8|«f«dfliewft7for«g«ii«#A 
id peaoe^ tito ^Ih&imrieB of whi^ were signed m 
Fcmntaiiibleaii, between Fraoee, Eiigllmd, Spm ttnd 
PettQgaL lie defimtrre peace wu ettadttded at 
Am (Feb. 10. 176S). This tieatf was Mowed 
by that of Habertsbarg, wbidi reeonciied Ftttmkk 
witb tbe Ettpfeas awl die-^ector of Saxony. 
/ By ihiv latter tteaty, the Eaipi^eas aarrendered 
to the King jof Praana the proirmoe of GiMzr, aa 
alM the fortreasea of Wesel and GoMres. The 
Htoetor of Samvy again UHjk posaeaaion «f those 
ftaiea of whidi the King of Prasda had be^i de- 
prived ; and the treatie s of Biealaa, BerHn and 
Dreadrn^ were'fenewed. Uras, aUhnr aaten oa«- 
paigMS) aa aangnibaiy m they Were expensifey die 
piMe of H^ertsbwg restored the affiura of Ger- 
mmfto dhe attne atate in -vridch they had been 
laiM^ the war. 

Bniloe» by the treaty of Pari% 43eded to Bflg>- 
hnd, Gaaada and thekhmdof Cape Bfi^MMii with 
*a idanda and eoaata of ^ Gattf and Ri?er of St 
LnwMBoe. Hie bottidarite betwtoen^ die two nth 
tioBB in North America were fixed by a line drawn 
fiattg the imddle of the Missisrij^ from its sonree 
tl> Hs month. All on the left or eastern badt of 
thairker was given np to ^tglaad, except the 
<sity ctf New Orieans, which was reserved to 
France; aa was alao the liberty of' the fisheriea on 
li part of the Coasts of Newlbnaidlaad, and the Gidf 
of St La^TNice. The ii^BidB el St Feter and 
Bfiqnd^n wcato given ^em aa a shelter fer their 
fisherawa, but withottt pem^ssaon to raise fortii- 
ealaras. The islands of Martinico, Gnadakmpe, 
MaliagriaBtar Dorirada^ «ad St iMm^ wwe amr^ 
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midend to Fi«neft; while fittgi^dm t|ie 
4Mie8, St Yincant, DiNxuiuca,,aiid;Tobiigo, 
ceded to Engkod. This latter p^iwpr f etiaibed Ji«r 
conquests on the SenegaU and reet<Mred to ^aace 
tbe island o£ GUnrea on the'ooast of Africa. Eraii^ 
W9B' put in iMweession of the ft^ts and fiactodes 
wkach belonged to .her in the East Indi^ on*^ 
coasts of Coromandel, Orissa, Malabar, and Beatr 
gid, under tbe restriction of keeping up no military 
foroe in Bengal. . ,. 

In Eun^>e, France restored all tbe conquASto 
•she had made in Germany; as also the island of 
Minorca. England gare up to her £|elleisle on 
tbe coast of Brittany ; wlHle Dunkirk wba kept 
in tbe same condition as bad been determined if 
the peace of Aix-la-Cbi^lIe. The islaqd ^ 
Cuba, with the Ha^umay w«re restored .to tbe 
iKingof Spain, wbo,.ionhis.part, ceded. to Sng^ 
land Florida, with Fort- Augustine. and the Ba|Mf 
Penzaeola. The'Ki^ig of Portugal was s^stved 
to the same state in which he had beea before .the 
wair« The colony of St .SiMswoEi^it in An^nciy 
.«rbicb the. Spaaidcds had conquered, was fiven 
back to bijtn. ^ ^ 

TJbe peace, of Paris, of which we haire just aow 
spoken, was tbe. era of England s greatest pro^iKh 
•rity. Her^ coitunerce and ,nayigatipn e^ndf4 
over all parts^of the globe, and were sv^portedl^ 
a naval force, > so mud) the more . impo^ingy as' It 
was no longer counterbalanced by, the maritime 
power of. France,, which had been almo^l aopifti- 
• lated in the preceding war. The. imm^ase- teiii- 
tories which that peace had soqured her, botkm 
Africa and America, opened up new channels for 
her industry; and, .what deserves e^p^^cially to be 
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BBBMurked, is,, tbftt abe acquired at ihe sanae time 
TBSt and unportant possessions in the East Indies* 

[Her influence, however, on the politics of the 
Continent, diminished rather than increased, af(er 
the peace of Paris. Her ally, Frederic II., hav- 
ing been abandoned byi the Cabinet of Lond(^, 
atUadied himself to Russia ; while, on the other 
jride, Austria had been estranged from Great Bri- 
tain by the treaties of .1756 and 1758. Holland 
and Portugal were thus the only states which re- 
oiained in strict alliance with the Comrt of £ng* 
land.] 

The Empire of the Great Mogul in. India had 
fallen into decay about the b^inmng of th^ eigh* 
teenth century. The yiceroys and petty gover- 
ooia of the Empire, called Sovibahs and Nabobs 
had become independent, and usurped the prere- 
gi^tives of royalty in the districts under their anr 
thority,; while the Mogul Emperor, r^duc^d al- 
most to the single city of Delhi, his capital, .pr«- 
aerved nothing but the shadow of soveieigu poww^ 
hy: means of the investitures which he grafted to 
^eae ambitio^s princes^ and the coinage that wm 
struck in his name. Whenever a^y.diffe^enf^.B 
arose among these princes^ tbi3y usually bad x^ 
course to the European nations, who had settle- 
ments ia India, and had erected fqrts with the 
consent of the Great Mogul, where they kept afi 
armed force for the protection of their comnaeroe* 
If the Prench took the part of one nabob, it w^as 
sufficient for the English to espoi;^e the qu^rel of 
his sulversary; and while the two nations were 
mutually cultivating peace in Europe, they were 
often at the s^e time making . w^r in India^ by 
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fmisliiiig supplies to their rwpeotife allied. * 1SiM> 
eess was for a long time equal on both sides ; M 
H was not until tlie war of 1755, and by the vie- 
tories and conquests of the famous Lord CHVs, 
that England obtained a decided ascendancy ow 
the F^ch in that quarter of the World. 

Sourajah Dowlah, the Sonbah of Bengal, iln^ 
gated, as is supposed, by the French, Imd tAen 
possession of Calcutta (1756), ^ prindpal a^ 
tiemeiit of the English on the Gmges. I«s crmi 
tlea«iiient of the EngBsh garrison, which ht had 
made prisoners of war, excited the resentment #f 
tiiatiiatiGn. To avenge this outrage. Colonel Cfite^ 
supported by Admiial Watson, retook Calestti 
(thm. 1757) ; and aftcor hating dispossessed Ai 
Frraoh of Chandemagore, their principd eatiMrih 
ment <m the Ganges, he vanqmshed the Soiri»h k 
seToral-acfkms, deposed him, and put hn hk plM 
i$iiSAct Ali Klnn, his general and priiAe vAmUtt 
who was entirely deroted to Engkoid. 

¥Fith tins era commeBMs Ae ibimdadMi of Aft 
British Emphre m India. It himenedashortliiK 
aAte, that the Mogul Emperor, Sbdi Alhini, b^ 
iMven from his ca|^ by die Patans, an Indian ttilty 
solicited the protection of the English, iHio atafled 
ihemsehes of this occasion, as well as of tiie death <tf 
Jaffier Ali, which hiq>pened at this time (Aug. 11 
1765), to get themselves vested by treaty, and hf 
i tt oans of an Impearial charter, in the sovereign^ 
of all Bengal. In virtue of this titie, which hp- 
<timieed their power in the eyes of the people, thejr 
s^2ed on tiie public revenues of the kingdoms it 
Bei^, Bahar, and Orissa; with the reservation «f 
an annual tribute, which they promn^ to pay to 
theMogtd£mparor,aBdc6rtain pensions whk» tb^ 
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aai^iied to the SmdmbBf whose phtnUMB poiror 
they disponed of i^thwpleasnre. Ilie domiaion of 
the English in India, was increased still nunro bv 
snbefM)tient ccmqnests ; the most important (tf whieii 
we the powerfid state <^ Mysore, which they utterly 
oyerthrew, alter a series of wars which they carried 
on vith Hyder Ali,aiid his successor Tippoo Seih.^ 
[The death of Ferdinand IV., King of Spain, was 
am erent of some importance. He was snoceeded 
^r his brother Don Carlos, King of the Two Sun- 
lies, and eldest son of Philip V. by his seeon4 mai^ 
^iage, who assoawd the title of Charlea lUU Vw . 
der tfiis prince the philosophy of the (ugli^eentb 
eentnry penetrated into iSpian, where it di^ilayed 
an eoefgy, and gave rise to consequences, which 
had not yet attended it in France. It oeemom^^ 
thedowofal of the Jensits, which was accompanied 
bgF 4eed8 repugnant to JQstiee and humanity. The 
mnialexB and qonnciUoiB of that monarch, the 
Counts Arnnida, Florida Blaaca, and Campomanes> 
intredoeed into the mtemal adjoUinstcation of Spam, 
efiperially its finances and tactics, an order and 
i^Bipniiirily which had he/m long unknown in iht^ 
QBvmttf* Agriculture, commerce^ and industry 
were beginmng to recover firom their languor^ wbfm 
the Afnmcan war again threw them into & atate 
of fetal d^piression.] 

, Before quitting Naples to take possession of ijk^ 
^one of Spain, Don Carlos, who, as King of the 
Two Sicilies,* had the title of Charles VII., pub- 
lished « fundainental law, bearing, that agrecMddy 
.to former treaties which did nitt admijt the union 
of the Italian States with the Spanish monarchy, 
be traasfened the kingdom of the Two Sicilies to 
hia tnird son Don Fetdinand ; as his eldest spfir 
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D^ TblHf), was incapable of Teignirig, aii3^ 
(seebnd, Don Carlos, was destined for the' H^mk 
of Spain. He intrusted the administration 'l8H 
regency, during the nonage of the yoting prffl^, 
whose majority was fixed at the age of seVent^eif. 
By this law he regulated the order of succesMbti 
which was to take place in tbe kingdom of Ae 
Two Sicilies, and which was the same as that 
which Philip V. had established in Spain at the 
Cortes of 1713. After the descendants male and 
ftemale of his own body, Charies substituted his 
Iffothers Don Philip, Duke of Parma, and Don 
Louis ; adding, that the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
should never in any case be united with the Spanish 
monarchy. This regulation of the new Kmg of 
S^ain accorded perfectly with the terms of tb< 
seventh article of the treaty of Vienna (^1738)^ 
which- secured the kingdom of the Two Sicilies^te 
th^t prince and his descendants, male and female; 
and failing them, to his younger brothers and their 
descendants, of both sexes. 

The Ring of Sardinia continued, however, \f> 
enforce his right of reversion to that part of P!a- 
centia, which the fourth article of the treaty of 
' Aix-la-Chapelle had secured to Sim, in case Don 
Catios should remove from the kingdom of tbe 
Two Sicilies to the crown of Spain. The Court of 
France, wishing to retain that possession for Don 
' Philip, and to prevent the tranquillity of Italy frojb 
being disturbed by the pretensions of the King of 
Sardinia, engaged to procure that prince an eqtf- 
▼alent with which he should have reason to bci ii' 
tisfied. This equivalent was settled (Jufle ij. 
176S) by * convention conchided at ftri^, betwe^ 
France, Spain, and the King of Sardinia. The 
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li|Uer emMented to restrict hb right of revemism in 
the two eases specified in the seventh article of die 
ireatjr of Aix-hrChapelle ; Tic. (1.) Failing the 
male descendants of Don Philip ; (2.) Should that 
prince, or one of his descendants, he caUed either 
to the throne of Spain or to that of the Two Siei^ 
lies ; and should one or other of these two cases 
happen in the meantime, the crowns of France 
and Spain engaged that the King of Sardinia 
should enjoy the same amount of annual i^evenue, 
which might accrue to him (afW deducting the 
expenses of administration), from that part of Fla- 
centia on the Nura, should he ever come into 
actual possession. For this purpose, Frande unr 
dertook, hy a special agreement, which was signed 
at Paris the same day with the preceding, to pay 
Uie King of Sardinia, hy twelve instalments, the 
kim of eight millions two hundred livres ; on con- 
dition of reVerting to France, should one or other 
of these alternatives happen. 

The sudden aggranduement of Russia, since 
the time of Peter the Great, had changed the po- 
litical system of the North. That power had raised 
herself to the first rank. She dictated the law to 
Poland and Sweden, her ancient rivals ; disposed 
of the throne of Poland on every change of reign ; 
and at the tame lime dedded the fiite of Cour- 
land. That duchy, which had long heen posses- 
sed by the fiimily of Ketder who held it as a 
fief of the crown oi Poland, had become vacant 
on the death of the Duke Ferdinand, the last male 
• descendant of that House. Ann, Empress of Rus- 
sia, being then only Duchess of Courland, had a fa- 
vourite, named iirnesl Joha Bifon^ a man raised by 
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fortune, whose grandfather had heen groom to 
James III., Duke of Courland. When that prin- 
cess mounted the throne of Russia, she raised Bi- 
ron to the rank of Count, and to the oflBce of Great 
Chamberlain and Prime Minister. The haughty 
favourite assumed the name and arms of the femily 
of Biron, in France ; and prevailed with the Em*- 
press to grant him the duchy of Courland. At 
the death of the last Duke, he even succeeded in 
getting himself elected by the States of that 
country (1737) ; with the aid of a body of Rus- 
sian troops, which the Empress had sent to Mittau, 
to support his election. He was invested in the 
duchy by the Republic of Poland, to be possessed 
by himself and his heirs-male ; but he did not long 
enjoy this new dignity. He was deprived of it on 
the death of the Empress (1740) ; and banished to 
Siberia by the Grand Duchess Ann, mother of the 
young Emperor. This princess caused a new elec- 
tion to be made by the nobility of Courland. The 
duchy was then conferred on Louis Ernest, Prince 
of Brunswick, who was to marry Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Peter the Great. But the young Emperor, 
Iwan, having been dethroned immediately after, 
the Prince of Brunswick never obtained possession 
of the duchy. The Empress Elizabeth having de- 
clared to the Republic of Poland that the Duke 
de Biron should never be liberated from his exile, 
Augustus III., Kin^ of Poland, declared the duchy 
of Courland vacant. He then prevailed on the 
States of that country to elect his own son, Prince 
Chai'les, whom he solemnly invested in the duchy 
(1759). 

A new change happened at the death of the 
Empress Elizabeth, in 176^. Peter III., on his 
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accession to the throne of Russia, recalled the' 
Duke de Biron from his exile. The Empress, Ca-' 
therine II., who succeeded her husband that same 
year, went e^en farther than this ; she demanded 
the restoration of de Biron to the duchy of Cour- 
land, and obliged Prince Charles of Saxony to 
giye it up to him (1769). The Duke de Biron 
then resigned the duchy to his son Peter, who, 
after a reign of twenty-five years, gave in his de- 
mission to the Empress ; when the States of Cour- 
land and Semigallia made a formal submission to 
Russia (March 28. 1795). 

The dethronement of Peter HI., which we have 
just mentioned, was an event very favourable to 
Denmark, as it relieved that kingdom from a ruin- 
ous war with which it was threatened on the part 
of the Emperor. Peter III. was the head of the 
House of Holstein-Gottorp, whom Denmark had de- 
prived of their possessions in Sleswick, by taking ad- 
vantage of the disasters that befel Sweden, which 
had protected that family against the Danish kings* 
The Dukes of Holstein-Gottorp exclaimed against 
that usurpation ; to which the Court of Denmark 
had nothing to oppose, except their right of con- 
quest, and the guarantee which the Kings of France 
and England, as miediators in the treaty of Stock- 
holm, had given to Denmark with respect to 
Sleswick. 

Peter III. was scarcely seated on the throne of 
Russia, when he began to concert means for re- 
covering his ancient patrimonial domains, and a- 
venging the wrongs which the Dukes of Holstein- 
Gottorp, his ancestors, had received at .the hands of 
Denmark. Being determined to make war against 
that power, he attached the King of Prussia to his 
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cfmaef aad mare^d a Rnsnan anny of 60,000 wh^ 
towards the frontiierB of Denmark. Six thooaaid 
Prussians were to join this army, which was wiif' 
(KHted by a Russian fleet to be stationed ^ 
tbe coasts of Pomerania. The King of Denmark 
ipade eyery effort to repel the irivanon with wfaidb 
he was threatened. He set on foot an army rf 
70,000 men, the command of which he intrusted to 
M. de St Germain, a distinguished French officer. 
The Danish army advanced towards Mecklen- 
burg, and established their head-quarters in the 
town of that name, one league from Wismar. The 
Danish fleet, consisting of twenty sail of the line 
and eleven frigates, appeared at the sametime off 
llostock. The flames of war were about to kin- 
dle in the North, and Peter III. was on the point 
of joining his army in person at Mecklenburg, 
when he was dethroned, after a short reign of six 
months (July 9. 1762). The Empress Catburinelln 
who succeeded him, did not thii^ fit to espouse the 
quarrel of her husband. She immediately recalled 
the Russian army from Mecklenburg ; and being 
desirous of establishing the tranquillity of the Nortti 
on a solid basis, and confirming a good understand- 
ing between the two principal branchea of tht} 
House of Holstein, she agreed, by a treaty of al- 
liance with the King of Denmark (1765), to ter- 
minate all these differences by a provisional ar- 
rangement, which was not to take effect until the 
majority of the Grand Duke Paul, the son of 
Peter III. 

This accommodation between the two Conrta 
was signed at Copenhagen (April 22. 1762). The 
Empress, in the name of her son, gave up her 
claim to the ducal part of Sleswick, occupied by the 
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Sling of Denmark. She ceded, moreover, to that' 
sovereign a portion of Holstein^ possessed by the 
family of Gottorp, in exchange for the counties of 
Oldenburg and Delmehboi-st. It was dgreed, ^hat 
these counties should be erected into duchies, and 
that the ancient suffrage of Holstein-Gottorp, at 
the Imperial Diet, should be transferred to them. 
This provisional treaty was ratified when the Gi^and 
Duke came of age ; and the transference of the 
ceded territories took place in 177 S, At the same 
time that prince declared, that he designed the' 
counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst to form 
an establishment for a younger branch of his fa- 
mily, that of Eutin ; to which the contracting 
powers also secured the bishopric of Lubec, to 
be held in perpetual possession. ' The Bishop of 
Lubec, the head of the younger branch of the 
Qottorp family, was that same year put in posses- 
sion of the counties of Oldenburg and Delmen- 
borst ; and the Emperor Joseph II, erected these 
counties into a duchy and fief-male of the Empire, 
D&der the title of the Duchy of Holstein-Olden- 
burg. 

Here it will be necessary to advert to the revo- 
lutions that took place in the Island of Corsica^ 
which, after a long series of troubles and distrac- 
tions, passed from the dominion of Genoa to that 
of France. The oppressions which the Corsican^ 
had suffered under the Government of the Genoese, 
who treated them with extreme rigour, had ren- 
dered their yoke odious and insupportable. They 
rose several times in rebellioji against the Republi- 
cans ; but from the want of union among them- 
selves, they failed in the different attempts which 
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diey made for eflfiMsluig their Uberly and iadep^H 
daioe. 

One of the hist inanrrections of die Conkan 
was that of 1729. They chose for their leadsr 
Andrew Ceccaldi of a nohle fiunily in the lalaady 
and Lnigi Giafferi, a man of courage and aa e»T 
thosiaat for liberty. The Genoese, afier trying in 
▼ain to snbdne the insurgents, were obliged Ip 
have recourse to the protection of fore^neia* 
They applied to the Emperor Charles VL, wh6 
sent them several detachments of troops onder the 
command of General Wachtendonk, and Pmei 
Frederic Loms of Wurtembecg. The Conican% 
too (treble to oppose an enemy so saperimr ii 
strength, were dad to ky down their anus. Bni 
the war about the Polish Succession hanng^Mged 
the Emperor to withdraw Ins troops, the Tslnniiwi 
raised a new insurrection. A general. maemUf 
was then convened, which dedared Corsica tmJka 
a free and independent republic {ilSi)^ ^cjafiai^ 
was reelected General, and had for his ceUeaguftJi^ 
acinthus Paoli, father to the famous gmeral of tnl 
name. Thus the Genoese, after lairishii^ auid 
expense on auxiliary troops, had the mortiicaiioi 
to find themselves still in the same conditioB Ii 
which they were, before receiving the Imperld 
succours. They then took into their pay bodi« 
of Swiss and Grison troops ; and even mlii^edovl* 
bws and vagabonds, and placed them im Aaii 
ranks to oppose the Corsicans. t • 

It happened, during these transactions, that m 
adventure appeared in Corsica, the celebnttd 
Theodore Baron Neuhof. He was descended off 
noble fomily in the comity oi Mnrk, in Weatpfak 
lia; and having procured arms and 
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al Tmliay he repaired to Coniea (1736), where he 
was determined to try his fortane. His engaging 
BnoHierB, aikled to the prospects which he held out 
•fa powerfal foreign as^stance, induced the Corsi- 
tag» 16 eoofer on him the royal dignity. He was 
ptodaimed King of • Corsica, and immediately as* 
auned the eztornal hadges of royalty. He ap- 
pdiiited goards and officers of state, coined money 
hi- his own name, and created an order of knight- 
hood, oaHed the EedempHan. Taking advantage 
of the enthnsiasm with which he had inspired the 
Cofakaas, he holdly made war on the Genoese, 
and laid several of thmr places under hlockade. 
Bat lus money being exhausted, and the people 
Veginning to cool in their attachment towards him, 
he took the determination of apfrfying for assist- 
to foreigners. He embarked for Holland, 
I he foaad means to ei^;ag^ a society of mer- 
» by the alluronients oC a hicratiTe commerce 
with Cornea, to fomidi him with artillery, ammn- 
laUum aad other sajqplies, with whidi he retam- 
•d to the Isbad. 

Oader theae drcnawtanees, the Oeooese, threat- 
aiiad with losing f6r ever thenr aovereignty over 
Cmaiea; entered into an association with the Court 
if VoEaailles. This Court, fearing that England 
waald take advantage of these disturbances to get 
paaaeasiBu of the Idaad, concerted measures with 
Ihe Coart of Vienna, for obligmg the Corsicans to 
fetam to thext allegiance to the Genoese. For 
ihistparpose, a plan of pacification was drawn up 
tet Vrnvaittes, and Count de Boissieux was charged 
to carry it into execution. This General landed in 
the idand ( 1738> at the head of a body of French 
aaailianea; and his arrival determined Kii^ 
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Tl^eodore to abandon Corsica, md «eek hm^^f^ 
inflight, He retired to London, wJbere he^^^^is 
imprisoned for debt. After a long captivitj^ he iq|»- 
set.at liberty, aqd died in a state of misery j(l756).. 
Boissieux harassed the Corsicans ejKeed^l|r» J^ 
he failed in bis efforts to reduce tbem to «uhii|i%- 
sion* . His. successor, tbe Marquis de MaiUebp^ 
was more fortunaite ; be took his. mea8ttrea^,^wiA 
such precision and vigour, that be obliged th^Jb- 
landers to lay down their arms, and receive the^]iiw 
from the conqueror. Their Gen^^iis, Giaffe4 ^Q<^ 
I'aoli, retired to Naples. , . 

. The wai* of. the Austrian ^uccessLoo, having 
obliged the Frejich Court to recall their tro^ 
from Coio^ca, that island became tbe scen^^of naif 
disturbaiu^es.. Gafforio and Matra then todk opofi 
them th$ functions of generalship, and the .dicefB^ 
tion. of affaii's. They had a colleague .aod^ jm^ 
adjutor.in the person of Count Biyarole«^a,o8;Uw 
of Corsica, who, with the assistance of some. &ig- 
lisb vessels, succeeded in expelling tbe Gefu^inffi 
from Bastia and San Fiorenzo. . .Tfa^ C^r^iMls 
might ba?e pushed their advantages n^ch fii^tker, 
if they could have subdued their own,feud8.4|l|4 
private animo«iitjes, and em^yed themselves aolalf 
in promoting the public interest ; but their int^ropl 
divisions retarded 4<heir .success, and allowed (beir 
,enemies to recover the places they had conqujecad* 
Rivarola aod Matra having ;*esigi^ the commmwl, 
tb^ sple charge devolved on Gafforio, who. was,* 
•man of rare merit and of tried valour* He waa. he- 
ginning to civilize his countrymen, and to give 
some stability to the government of the islaqd, 
.when . he was assassinated, as is supposed, by .^ 
emi$saries of the Genoese (1753). His death 
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plting^ Corsica once more into the state of dis- 
order and anarchy, from which he bad laboured to 
delivi^r it. 

At length appeared the celebrated Pascal Paoli, 
whom his aged father had brought from Naples to 
Corsica^ Being elected General- in-chief by his 
coWQtrymen (1755), he inspired them with fresh 
courage ; and while he carried on the war with sue* 
cess against the Genoese, he made efforts to re- 
torn abuses in the State, and to encourage agri-* 
ciiltiire, letters and arts. Nothing was awanting 
to accomplish this object, and to confirm the li* 
berty ami independence of his country, but the 
expulsion of the Genoese from the maritime towns 
of Bastia, San Fiorenzo, Calvi, AlgagHola and 
Ajaccio ; the only places which still remained in 
Aeir power. In this he would probably have 
sncceeded, bad he not met with new interruptions 
from France, who had undertaken, by the several 
treaties which she had concktded with the Ge* 
Qoese in t^ years 1752, 1755, 1756 and 1764, tor 
defend their ports and fortifications in that island. 

The original intention of the French, in taking 
possession of these places, was not to carry on 
hostilities with PaoH amd the natives, but simply 
to retain them for a limited time, in discharge of 
a debt which the French government had contract- 
ed wilJi the Republic of Genoa. The Genoese 
lAd flattered themselves, that if exonerated from 
the duty of guarding the fortified places, they 
would be able, with their own forces, to reconquer 
all the rest of the island ; but it was not long till 
they found then^selves deceived in their expecta- 
tions. The Corsicans drove the Genoese from the 
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ialondofCapn^^nG?). Tbey even took poasecwip. 
of Ajaccio, and some other parts which the Frenqk 
had thought fit to abandon. At the same tune ^, 
shipping of the Corsicans made incessant incursioiis 
on the Genoese, and annoyed their commerce. 

The Senate of Genoa, convinced at last that it 
i^as impossible for them to subdue the kland, and 
seeing the time approach when the French troops 
were to take their departure, took the resolution 
4if surrendering their rights over Corsica to tha 
crown of France, by a treaty which was signed ait 
Versailles (May 15. 1768). The King promised 
to restore the island of Capraja to the IWpuUic 
He guaranteed to them all their possesMons oa 
terra firma \ and eqgaged to pay them annoaUy for 
ten years, the sum of 200,000 livres. The Ge- 
noese reserved to themselves the r^ght of reclaim* 
ing the soi^reignty of Corsica, on reimbarsiag the 
lung ibr the expenses of the expedition he was 
about to undertake, aa well as for the mdntesaBfla 
of his troops. This treaty occasioned stroQg re- 
qionstrances on the part of the Corsicans, who 
prepared themselves for a vigorous defence. The 

frst campaign turned to their advantage^ It cost 
ranee several thousand men, and about thirty 
millions of expenses. The Duke de Choisenl, hx 
from being discouraged by these disasters^ tnma-. 
ported a strong force into the island. He put the 
Count de Vaux in the place of the Marquis de 
Cbauvelin, wlio, by the skilful dispositions which ha 
made, found himself master of all Corsica, in lest 
than two months. The Islanders not haviag rer: 
ceived from England the supplies which they had 
re<|uested, the^irospect of which had kept up their* 
courage^ considered it rush and hopeless to oiake 
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Umger resistance. The different provinces, ill 
^eir tnm, gave in their suhmission ; and iHne prin- 
cSpal leaders of the Cor^cans dispersed themselves 
Knong the neighhonring States, Pascal PSBM>ti 
took refuge in England. 

The throne of Poland having become vacant by 
the death of Augustas III. (Oct. 5. 1763), the Em- 
|M*ess Catherine II. destined that cuown for Stanis* 
lans Poniatowski, a Poli^ noblemad, who had gain^- 
ed faer favour when he resided at St Petenburgh 
as plenipotentiary of Poland. That princess har^ 
iog gained over the Court of Berlin to her interests, 
sent several detachments of troops into Poland ; 
and in this manner succeeded m carrying the elee- 
lioa of her favourite, who was proclaimed King 
at the Diet of Warsaw (Sept. 7. 1764). It was at 
this diet of election that the Empress formally in- 
terceded with the Renublic in favour of the Dis* 
^idents (or Assenters) of Poland and Lithuania, 
with the view of having them reinstatedin those civil 
and €)cclesiastical rights, of which they had been 
dejMived by the intolerance of the Catholics. The 
flame of Dissidents was tben given to the Ph)te»- 
tants and Greek ncm-conformists in Poland, both 
Lutherans and Calvinists. That kingdom, aiB well 
as Lithuania, had contained from the earliest ages 
a vast number of Greeks, who persisted in their 
schism, in spite of the efforts whidi w^e ince»- 
sai^y made by the PoBsh clergy for brin^g thera 
back to the pale of the Romnh church. The 
IVotestaiit doctrines had been introduced into PcH 
knd, and had made considerable progress in coinve 
<i>f the seventeenth century ; more especially under 
the reign of Sigismund Augustus. The noMes 
wbowers attached to that form of wtmhip, had ob^ 
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tEined,at the Diet of Wiba (1563), the right of ^ 
joyiog, along with the Greeks, all the prerogat^F^ 
of their rank, and of being admitted withot^t .di»* 
tiocljon, both to the assemblies of the Diet, and the 
offices and dignities of the {lepublic. Moreo?er^ 
their religious and political liberties had been 
guaranteed in the most solemn manner, not only 
hj treaties of alliance, and the Pacta Conveaia 
of the kings, but also by the laws and constitatioa 
of their kingdoni. The Catholics having afterwards 
become the stronger party, their zeal, animated 1^ 
dieir Clergy and die Jesuits, led them to persecute 
thpse whom they regarded as heretics. They had 
in various ways circumscribed their religious libeiy 
ties, especially at the Diet pf 1717 ; and in those of 
1733 and 1736, they went so far as to exclude ihem 
from the diets and tribunals, and in general from 
jdl places of trust ; only preserving the peace witk 
them according to the ancient laws of the RepuUiiv 
The Dissidents arailed themselves of tbe in* 
duence which the Empress of Russia had secui^d 
in the affairs of Poland, to obtain by her meaiM 
the redress of their grievances. That princess in- 
terposed more especially in favour of the Gbreeka» 
according to the ninth article of the peace of Mos- 
cow between Russia and Poland (1686); wfaSe 
the , Courts of Berlin, Stockholm, London, and 
Copenhagen, as guarantees of the peace of 01iv% 
urged the second article of that treaty in support 
of . the Pt*otestant dissenters. Far from yielding 
to an intercession so powerful, the Diet of Wai^ 
aaw, instigated by the clergy and the Court of 
Rome, in the year 1766 confirmed all the faanx 
laws against the Protestants which the foreign 
courto had d^ajired to be allered and amended. 
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Tb^nierety intrdduced some few modifieatioiid 
fnm Uw of 1717, rektive to tbe txerdae of 
ibiir worebip. 

'This palliative did not satisfy &e C6jat of St 
Fel^nibin^, which persisted in demanding an en- 
tke equality of ri^ts In f&vour of those mider its 
j^rotection. The Dissidents had the courage to re* 
ia^y and entered into a confederacy at the assemWas 
li^cb were held at Slnekz ( 1 767) and Thorn. Btuk 
of the Catholic nobility as were discontented wkii 
the goremment, allied themselves with ^e Dissi- 
dentSy' and formed several dis^oct conlederaciesi 
iHiicb a/terwards combined into a general confch 
derati<m under Marshal Prince Radzivil. An ^z- 
^Bordhiary Diet was then assembled at WarsjBEW. 
tlieir deliberations, which began October 5. 1767, 
W^e tety tomnltuons. Without being intimidated 
by the presence of a Russian army ; the Bishop of 
(^ncow and his adherents gave way to the fall 
forreitt of their zeal, in the diseom'ses which d^ 
prondnnced beforiB the Diet. Tlie Empress caused 
lliem to be arrested and conducted into the interior 
«f Russia, whence they were not permitted to re- 
turn tin after an exile of severd years. They 
agreed at length, at that Diet, to appoint a com- 
mittee, composed of the, different orders of the 
Republic, to regulate all matters regarding the Dis- 
^dents, in concert with the ministers of the protect- 
ing courts. A separate act was drawn up (Feb- 
Fbary 24. 1768) in the form of a convention be- 
tween Russia and Poland. 

By that act, the Dissidents were reinstated in 
all their former rights. The regulations which had 
been passed to their prejudice in the years 1717, 
2b2 
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1738, 1 736^ and 1766, were mmnUed; nd sii 
nor court, composed eqaallyof both parties^ WBSgnttt- 
ed to them, for terminating all (yspntes wliich JUiglft 
Arise between persons of different religkms. ^Bak 
.ac{t was cenfirmed by the treaty of peace tad al- 
Haace condudjed at Wanaw between Russia ind 
Poland (Feb. 24i. 1768), by which these two pewws 
guaranteed to each other the whole of their pos- 
sesions in Europe. The Empress of Russia g«a- 
ranteed, more especially, the liberty, oonadtntion, 
an4 int^grality]^<^ th^ Finish Republic 

The act we haye just aow mentioned^ as well 
as another which modified what were cajled ^ 
cardinal or fundamental laws of the Repnbtic, hav- 
ing displeased a great majority of the Polesy Uiey 
used every effort to have these acts re^^lled* The 
Diet of 1768 was no sooner terminated, than diey 
formed themselves into a oonfisderaey at Bar-.m 
Pddolia, for the defence of their seligKm aatl lifaer- 
jties. By d^ees, these extended to aevscal .Pa- 
latinates, and were at length eomlmied iato a ge- 
lieral confederation, under the Marshal CoMtDe 
Pac The standards of these confederates bore 
-representations of the Virgin Mary and. the In&nt 
Jesus. Like the Crutadera of the middle ages, 
they wore embroidered crosses on their garmeat^ 
with the motto To Canguer or Die. The Rus- 
jsians despat^ched troops to disperse the confeder- 
ates as fiast as they combined : But at length, wvth 
.the assistance of France, and M. De Vergaanes, 
the French Ambassador at the Porte, they mc- 
£eeded in stirring up the Turks against tho Rus- 
sians. The war between these two Empires brake 
out towards the end of 1768, which proved ^s- 
;astrous f<»r tl^e Turjks, ^d suppressed abo the 
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f^Bfedenites in Poland. The manifestd of the 
^Qnxuk SignMMr, against Russia was pvUished Oc- 
tuberSOUi, and his declaration of war on December 
4Ah 1768. 

T^e Empress despatched several armies agnnst 
she Torks, and altadsed them at once from ^e 
btfnks of the Dneister to Mount Caucasus. Prince 
Al^cander Galitssin, who commanded the princi- 
pal armft was to cover Poland, and penetrate into 
Moldavia. He passed the Dneister different times, 
but was always repulsed by the Turks, who were 
Bot more fortunate in their attempts to force the 
passage of that river. On their last attempt (Sep- 
tember 1769)^ twelve thousand men had succeeded 
in crossing it, when there happened m sudden flood 
which bn^e down the bridge, and cut off the re- 
treat of the Turks. This body was cut to pieces 
by the Russians, when a panic seiaed the Otto- 
jnan army, who abandoned their camp and the 
lortoess of Cboezim. The Russians to^ posses^ 
' aion of both without costing them a single drop 
of Mood, and soon after penetrated into the inte- 
rior of Mokkvia and Wallachia. 

The campaign of 1770 was most splendid for 
the Russians. General Romanzow, who siMMseed- 
ed Prince Galitzin in the command of ^e army 
of Moldavia, gained two brilliant victories over 
the Turks near the Pruth (July 18.) and the Ku- 
kuli (August 1.), which made him master of the 
Da^nbe, and the towns of Ismael, Kilia, and Aker- 
man, situated in Bessarabia, near the mouth of 
that river. Another Russian army, under the com- 
mand of General Count Panin, attacked the fer- 
,tress of Bender, defended by a sUong Turkish gar- 
rison* It was carried by assault (Sept. 26.), anc' 
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Ae grraMr part of the garrison pat to ^ flWtnir 
llie EnifMew did not confino hendf to repli&- 
iDg the Tmks on the bonks of the Dneister iioA 
the Danube, and harassing their commerce in the 
Black Seiu l%e formed the bpkl project of at- 
tacking them at the same time in the islands of 
the Archtptlago, and <m the coasts of Greece and 
the Morea. A Russian fleet, under the command 
of Alexis Orloff and Admiral l^iritoff, sidled from 
the Bal^ and passed the Northern Sef» and the 
Straits of Gihrakar, on their way to the ArdripeUgo. 
Being joined by the squadron of Rear-Admffaral 
Elpliinstone, they fought an obstinate battle with 
the fleet of the Capitan Pkieha (July 5. lTfO% 
between Scio and AnatoHa. The ships of ^e 
two commanders, Spiritolf and the Capitan Pacha, 
haying met in the engagement, one of them caught 
fire, when both were bk)wn into the air. Dtatk- 
ness separated the combatants ; but the Turks ha=>' 
▼ing imprudently retired to the narrow hky of 
Chisn6, the Russians pursued them, and Wnt 
thdr whole fleet during the night. This disaster 
threw the city of Constantinople into great con- 
sternation ; and die bad state of defence in which 
dw Dardanelles were, gave them reason to fear, 
that if die Russians had known to take advantage 
of this panic, it would have been easy for them to 
have carried the Turkish capital. Rear- Admiral 
Elpbinstooe, who commanded one of the Russian 
squadrons, had suggested that advice; hut the Rns- 
aian Admirals did not think proper to follow it. 

The war on the Danube was continued neit 
year, though feebly ; but the second Russian army, 
ttoder the command of Prince Dolgomki, suo 
teeded in :tecing the lines at Perdcop, def<raided 
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by an army of 60^000 Turks and Tartars, coiup 
'manded by the Khan of the Crimea in person; 
Dolgoraki, after having snrmoonted that formid^ 
able barrier, made himself master of the Crimea, 
as also of the Island of Taman ; and received from 
the Empress, as the reward of his exploits, the 
surname of KrimskL An act was signed by cer<- 
tain pretended deputies from the Tartars, by which 
that nation renounced the dominion of the Otto* 
mans, and put themselves under the protection of 
Russia (1772). 

These conquests, however splendid they might 
be, could not foil to exhaust Russia. Obliged 
(lequently to recruit her armies, which were con^ 
stantly thinned by battles, fatigues, and diseases^ 
sbe soon saw the necessity of making peace. The 
plague, that terrible ally of the Ottomans, passed 
frenoi the army into the interior of the Empire 
and penetrated as far as Moscow, ^ere it cut off 
nearly 100,000 men in the course of a single year 
(1771). But what added still more to the embar^ 
cassments of Catherine II. was, that the Court of 
Vienna, which, m conjunction with that of Beriin, 
had undertaken to mediate between Russia and 
the Porte, rejected with disdain the conditions of 
peace proposed by the Empress. Moreover, they 
strongly opposed the independence of Moldavia 
nod Walhidiia, as well as of the Tartars ; and would 
not even permit that the Russians should transfer 
the seat of war to the right bank of the Danube. 
The Court of Vienna went even farther: It 
threatened to make common cause with the Turks, 
to compel the Empress to restore all her conquests, 
and to place matters between the Russians and the 
Turks, on the footug of the treaty of Belgrade 
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Alt agreenent to this effect was niegotiatad w/k 
ihe Porte, and signed at Constantinople ( Jtdy 6. 
177 !)• This eonTenlaon, howerer, was not ra- 
tified, the Court of Vienna having changed its 
nind on account of the fieunoos dismemberment of 
Poland, concerted between it and the Courts of 
Berlin and St Petersburg. The Empress tfam 
contented to restore to the Turks the provinces 
of Moldam aadWaOachia, on the conclusion of 
the peace; and the Court of Menna again eu^ 
gaged to exert its friendly interference in negociai- 
iBg peace! between Russia and the Porte. 

In consequence of these events, the year 1772 
was passed entirely in negodations. A sospen- 
MOB of anns was agreed to between ^e two belli- 
gerent powers. A Co ngress was opened at Foo- 
zam in Moldavia, under the mediatioB of the Courts 
of Berfin aiad St Petersburg, Thir Congress wH^ 
IbUowed by another, which was held at Budiaveat 
in Wallachia. Both of these meetings proved h»> 
elfedoal, the Turks having constdenned the cooh 
ditionV' proposed by Russia as inadmissible ; and 
wfait displcNwed them still more was, the article 
i^tive to the independence of the Tartan in the 
CriflMa. This they rejected as coiitrary to the 
principles of Aeir region, and as tending to estap 
Uish a rivalry between the two Caliphs. They 
aucceeded, however, in settling the natur^ of the 
religious dependence under which the Khans of ^ 
Crimea were to remain with regard to the Porte ; 
but they could not possibly agree as to the surren- 
der of the ports of Jeniki^h and Kerch ; nor as td 
the unreatrained liberty of navigation in the Turkidi 
aeaa, which the Rasstans denmnded* After these 
eonlerencea had been repeatedly broken off, hoatl- 
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htim ooniiMAoed aAew (1773). The Rntsiaiw 
twice attempted to establish themselves oa the 
ri^t bank of the Damtfoe, bat withoat being Me 
to accomplish k. They lost, besides, a great 
immjier of men in the difSsrent actions whieh they 
foa^t with the Turks. 

Tbe last campaign, that ef 1774, was ait length 
decisive. Abdul Hammed, who had just succeed* 
ed h\a brother Mnstapha 111. oia the throne of Cott^ 
Btantiaople, being eager to raise the glory of the 
Otummn. arras, made extraordinary preparatiM» 
ier this campaign. His troops, reckoned about 
30(^,000 men, greatly surpassed the Russtans in 
pofint of number ; but tkey were sot equal in pmnt 
of ^iiscipline and military skilL About the end 
of June, Marshal Romanaww passed the Danube, 
without meeting any obstacle from the Ottoman 
army. That Geaersd took advantage of a mntake 
whidi the Grand Vizier had committed, in pitch- 
ing his camp near Schumla at too great a distance 
from his detachments, and cut off his communica* 
twi with these troops, and even with his military 
stores. A body of 28,000 Turks, who were bring- 
ii^ a convoy of four or five thousand waggon to 
the army, having been defeated by General Ka- 
menski, and the waggons burnt, this event struck 
terror into the camp of 1^ Grand Vizier, who^ 
seeii^ his army on Uie point of disbanding, agreed 
to treat with Marshal Komanzow on such tenna 
as that General thought fit to prescribe. 

Pea6e was signed in the Russian camp at Km- 
nargi, four leagues from Silistda. By that treaty, 
the Tartars of the Crimea, Boudztac, and Cubui, 
were declared entirely independent of the Porte 
te be gov^aed hencefoi^fa by ^ir own soverijgQ ' 
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RiUMaobtainedfor her mercli«8t yessels free waAmH 
restrained navigation in all the Turkish seaa. Sh» 
restored to the Turks Bessarabia, Moldavia* adl 
Wallachia ; as well as the islands in the Arcyp«» 
lago which were still in her possession. But she 
reserved the city and territory of Azoff, tlie fcw« 
^bartas, the fortresses of Jenikaleh and Kerch 
in the Crimea, and the Castle of Kinburn, at the 
mputh of the Dnieper, opposite Oczakoff, with 
the neck of land betwe^n the Bog and the Dnie- 
per, on which the Empress afterwards Imilt a new 
pty, called Chersom, to serve as an entrepot liar 
I^ commerce with the Levant. The iioondalkMi 
of this city was laid by General Hannibal (Oct. 
19. 1778), on the western bank of the Dneiper, 
fifteen versts above the confluence of the Ingulets 
with that river. 

The House of Austria also reaped advantagee 
horn that war, by the occupation of Bukowiaa, 
which she obtained from Bussia, ^o had co» 
qnered it from the Turks. This part of Molds* 
▼ia, comprehending the districts of Sucxawa aacl 
Czemowitz, was claimed by the Court of Vieua 
a^ one of its ancient territories in Traasylvaai^ 
which had been usurped by the princes of M^da- 
vjiiu I'he Porte, who was indebted to Austria £9r 
t)ie restitution of this latter province, had no al» 
temative but to abandon the districts daimed by 
^.ustria. Prince Ghikas of Moldavia, hsviag Cf^ 
posed the cession of these provinces, waa p«t ta 
deal^ by order of the Porte ; and Bukowina was oob- 
fifmed to Austria by subsequent conventiona (17*3^^ 
a^d 1777), which at the same time regdatad the li- 
mits between the two States. The peace of KLttaargi, 
thpugh glorious for Russia, proved most calamitout 
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iter ^'Ottoman Porte. By estabHsbing tbe inde- 
pradence of tbe Tartars, it lost tbe Turks one of 
tb^ piriadpal bulwarks against Russia ; and tbey 
w«re indignant at seeing tbe Russians establisbed 
ofi tbe Black Sea, and permitted unrestrained na- 
tation m all tbe Turkisb seas. Hencefortb tbey 
1^ reason to tremble for tbe safety 6f their capi- 
tal, trhicb migbt be assailed with impunity, and 
its snppHes intercepted, on tbe least disturbance 
durt might arbe between tbe two Empires. 
'' The many disasters which tbe Turks bad expe- 
rienced in the war we have now mentioned^ bad a 
direct influence on tbe fate of Poland, which end- 
ued in the dismemberment of that kingdom. This 
event, which had been predicted by John Casimir 
in the seventeenth century, was brought about by 
the mediation of tbe Courts of Berlin and Vienna 
for the restoration of peace between Russia and 
Turkey. Tbe conditions of that treaty, which 
were dictated by tbe Empress Catherine II., hav- 
ing dnpleased tbe Court of Vienna, which bad 
fiiwreoVer displayed hostile intentions against Russia^ 
by despatching troops into Hungary, and taking pos- 
iession of a part of Poland, which Austria claimed as 
anciently belonging to Hungary, tbe Empress took 
tins occasion of observing to Prince Henry of Prus- 
^ who then sojourned at her Court, thaf if Austria 
teemed inclined to dismember Poland, tbe other 
neigbbouring powers were entitled to do the same. 
T^B overture was communicated by Prince Henry 
te bis brother tbe King of Phissia, who resolved to 
itet'on this new idea. He foresaw it would be a 
proper means for indemnifying Russia, contenting 
Austria, and augmenting his own territories, by 
^ VQE. lu - .2c 
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establisUng a connDunication between the ^^9ffr 
dom of PruBfiia, and his duchy of Braadebfaji^ 
These considerations induced him to set oji tot^ 
a negotiation with the courts of Vienna an4.& 
Petei*8burg. He gave the former to understwa^ 
that if war should break out between Austria a^ 
Russia* he could not but take part in it as the Blly 
of the latter power ; while he represented to tha 
Empress of Russia, that if she would consent I9 
restore Moldavia and Wallachia to the Turks, and 
indemnify herself by a part of Poland, she woold 
avoid a new war, and facilitate an accomi^odatioBi 
with the Porte. In this manner did he sncceeit 
after a long and difficult negotiation, in reoom* 
mending to the two Imperial courts, a project 
which was to give Europe the example of a kmg- 
dom dismembered on mere reasons of conyenienc^ 
A preliminary agreement was drawn up« in which 
the equality of the respective portions of the three 
courts was assumed as the basis of the intended 
partition. A negotiation was afterwards entered 
into at St Petersbuig, for regulating the portion 1» 
be ^vento the Court of Vienna; as the Empress waA 
the King of Prussia, had already agreed alxnit the di- 
visions to which they thonght they might lay claiou'^ 
At length the formal conventions were signed at 
St Petersburg, between the ministers of the three 
Courts (Aug. 5. 1772). The boundaries of the 
territories and districts,^ which were to fall to the 
share of the three powers respectively, were Uien 
definitively settled and guaranteed to each otfaec* 
They agreed to defer taking possession till the 
month of September following, and to act in con- 
cert for obtaining a final arrangement with the £e- 
^mblic of Poland. The Empress engaged by.the 
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game treaty to surrender Moldavia and Wallachia 
to tbe Turks, in order to expedite tbe restoration 
of peaee between ber and the Porte. In terms of 
^at agreement, tbe declarations and letters-patent 
of tbe tbree Courts, were pres^ited at Warsaw, in 
Sc^ptember 1 772 ; and on taking possession of tbe ter- 
ritories and districts wbicb had been assigned them, 
they published memorials for establishing the legi- 
timacy of their rights over the countries which 
tliey claimed. The King of Poland and his ministry. 
In vain claimed the assistance and protection of 
the powers that guaranteed the treaties. They 
hnd no other ahemative left, than to condescend 
to every thing which the tbree courts demanded* 
A Diet which was summoned at Warsaw, ap- 
pointed a delegation, taken from the Senate and 
ilie Equestrian order, to transact with the pleni- 
pbtentiaries of tb^ three powers, as to tbe arrange- 
ments of the different treaties by which the pro- 
irinces already occupied were to be formally ceded 
lb l^em on the part of the Republic. These ar- 
taiigements were signed at Warsaw, September IB. 
1T73, and afterwards ratified by tbe Diet of Poland. 
To Austria was assigned, in terms of her treaty 
with the Republic, t^e thirteen towns in the 
county of Zips, which Sigismund, King of Hun- 
gary, had mortgaged to Poland in 1412 ; besides 
ikeariy tbe half of the Palatinate of Cracow, part 
6f Sandomire, Red Russia, tbe greater part of 
Belz, Pocutia, and part of Podolia. The towns in 
the county of Zips were again incorporated with 
Hungary, from which they had been dismembered; 
and all the rest were erected into a particular 
State, under the name of the kingdom of Galicia 
and XfidoiDeria. One very important advantage 
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in the Austrian divtnon was, the nth sah miaes. 
in Wieliczka, and Bochnia, and Samhor, w^kA 
furnished salt to the greater part of Poland. " 

Russia obtained for'her share, Polish Livonia, the 
greater part of Witepsk and Polotsk, the whole Pal»> 
tiaate of Mscislaw, and the two extremities of the Pa- 
latinate of Minsk. ^* These the Empress formed in- 
to two grand goyemments, those of Polotsk and Mo* 
chy ew. The King of Prussia had the states of Gre«t 
Poland, situated beyond -the Netze, as well as the 
whole of Polish Prussia, except the cities of Dant^ 
«ic and Thorn, which were reserved to Poland. ** 
That republic, in Virtue of a treaty with the King 
of Prussia, renounced also her domanial rightSi 
and the reversion which the treaties of Welan and 
Bidgost had secured to her with regard to Elec- 
toral Prussia, as well as the districts of Lauen* 
burg, Butow, and Draheim. The p<nrtion of the 
King of IVussia was so much the more importiBl 
in a political point of view, as it united the y ngdon 
of Prussia with his possessions in Germany ; and^ 
by giving him the command of the Vistula, it made 
him master of the commerce of Poland ; especially 
of the corn-trade, so valuable to the rest of Europe. 

The three courts, in thus dismembering Poland, 
renounced^ in the most formal manner, idl fturdiflr 
pretensions on the republic ; and, lasdy, to ooo- 
Bummate then* work, they passed an act at War* 
saw, by which they sanctioned ^e Uberum veto^ 
and the unanimity in their decisions formerly used 
at the Diet in state matters ; the crown was de« 
clared elective, and foreign princes were declared 
to be excluded. The prerogative of the King, i^ 
ready very limited, was cirounacribed still moie 
by the establishment of a permanent council ; aB4 
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it m9B $^^M»dy that bo one eonld erer diaiigethis 
i,OH i ri tttrioa, of whieh the ^kne powen had' be- 
ernne the goiTMitees. 

[Tim pftrtiticm of Poland, imut be regarded as 
Ae barbiBger of the total overthrow of the politi- 
fjtA 9ft/t&m whieh for three btindred years baa pre* 
voileid IB Europe. AflBer so many allianees had 
been formed, and so many wars vndertaken, to 
preserre the weaker states against the ambition of 
ttle grei^er, we here find three powers of like first 
vwdc combining to dismember a state which had 
neper gifen ^m tbe slightest umbrage. The 
fclffrleni betwe^i legitimate right and aibitrary 
power were thus o^erthrowSy and hencefor^ l^e 
de^k^ ei iafenor states was no longer secnre.* 
The system of pc^eal eqmlilmnm became the 
^t of innovatovs, and many well-disposed men 
Ipigaa to regard it as a chimera. Tfaoagh the 
cW^ Usme of this transaction must fall on llie 
•e«Bts of St Petersbiurg, Beilm, and Vienna, those 
of LoodoB and Paris were accomplices to tlie 
erime, bv allowiBg this spoliation to be consnm- 
mBted without any mark of their reprobation. ] 

iB- Sweden, the aristoera^c system bad prevail- 
Od sinee the duoges which had been introduced 
iBlo the form of goyemment by the rerolntion of 
1720* The chief power resided in the body of 
ike Senate, and the royal anthority was reduced to 
a mere shadow. Tde same Actions, the Hats and 
AeBoimets, of which we haFe spoken above, con-* 
th»ied to agitate and distract the state. The Hata 
veve of opmion, that to raise the glory of Swe- 
den, and to recorer the provinces of Livonia and 
Bi^d| it was seceesary to cultivate frienddnp 
2c2 
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with France and the Perte^ in order Ho sewe 
their support in case of a mptnre. with Btna^ 
The Bonnets, on the other hand, maintaiiied thafc 
Sweden, exhaosted by the preceding wm, oaf^ 
to engage in no undertaking againdt Pniaaia. hk 
preferKng a system of paofication, they had n^ 
other' object in view than to maintain peace and 
good understanding with all states, without db-: 
tinction. These two factious, instigated by l»- 
reign gold, acquired a new importance when the 
war broke out between Russia and the Porte* I* 
was in the Diet of 1769 that the Hats foimd means 
to get possession of the goyernment, by depriTiiig' 
the members of the opposite party of their pdn^ 
cipal employments. There was some leaaon to 
believe that France, in consequence of her con-' 
nexions with the Porte, had used every ^fort to 
stir up Sweden against Russia, and that the nia* 
sion of Vergennes, who passed from Conataatft*. 
nople to Stockholm, had no other object than tkiar. 
Russia had then to make every exertion to raises 
the credit and influence of the Bonnets, in ordflCt 
to maintain peace with Sweden. In these em^ 
deavours, she was assisted by the Court of Lob* 
don, who were not only willing to support the« 
interests of Russia, but glad of the opportunity- 
to thwart France in her political career. 

The death of Adolphus Frederick, which hap-: 
pened in the meanUme, opened up a new field for- 
intrigue in the diet, which was summoned on ac- - 
count of the accession of his son and nooeeaaor 
Gustavus III. (Feb. 1 2. 1771). This youQg priaoor 
at first interposed between the two parties, with 9^ 
view to conciliate them ; but with so little socceaik 
that it rather increased then: animosityi until the Boa« 
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rMMf who were supported by Riusia and England, 
vnmt 80 to as to resolve on the total expulsion of the 
Mtstof not <mly from the senate, but from all other 
piatfos and dignities in the kingdom. Licentiousness 
then became extreme ; and circumscribed as the 
Royal power already was in the time of Adolphus 
Ff^eric, they demanded new restrictions to be 
knposed on his successor. The treaties that were 
projected with Russia and England, were evident- 
ly the result of the system adopted by that &ction 
who bad now seized the reins of government. 

In this state of affairs, the young king* saw the 
necessity of attempting some change in Uie system 
^administration. His gentleness and eloquence, 
and his afiable and popular manners had gained 
him a number of partisans. He possessed in an 
emment degree the art of dissimulation ; and while 
he was ma^ng every arrangement for a revolution, 
and concerting measyes in secret with the French 
ai^Mwsador, he seemed to have nothing so much 
at heart as to convince the world of his sincere at* 
tacliilieott to the established constitution. It is alleg- 
ed, that he had sent emissaries over the whole king- 
dom to s^ up the people against their governors ; 
and that he might have some pretext for calling 
oat his troops, he induced Captain Hellichius, the 
commandant of Christianstadt in Blekingen, to 
rake the standard of revolt against the states who 
stUl oontinued their sittings at Stockholm. 

That officer, known afterwards by the name of 
GtMc^adtddoT the Skidd of Guslxwus^ published 
al first a kind of manifesto, in which he reproached 
the States for their misconduct; which he showed to 
have been diametrically opposite to the public in- 
terest and thcf laws of the kingdom. Prince Charles, 
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tke Kiags IffoAer, whe wa»at ihst^ae si LmA- 
msromi in ScImmii, beiBg iirf<mMed of ibe pnn 
oeediiigs of the eonHMndilmt of CbristiaiiBtaid^ ioh 
itaodrntely nemmhied tbe troops in ibo previvcca, 
aad marcfaed to that pkee, witb t)ie flitonlaoiiv m 
m nid, of sUfling tbe revolt in its Imtb. Tbe aevro 
of tbis insofreetion spread eomtemaftion m the 
capital. The Slate» were sfffipicioae ef Ae K^gy 
aad took neaMureo to prevent tbe anbitioao de* 
fsf^foa which they supposed him to entertain. Hel- 
licfains, wvsproekimed a rebel l^ the Senate^ and 
flinty of high l^reason. Tbey advised the Kkg* ml 
to qii^ Stedib^n, theeonmand of wlueb waa ia- 
tfnM»4 to a senator, tiro Coont of Kallaig, ipitb 
the most ample poveers* At length the regknoat 
ai Upland, whose officers were demoted ta tdba Se- 
aate, M9en ordered to the capital, with the iitta^- 
tion, aa is supposed, of arresting the Kmg. Thii 
pnaae then saw that he had a» loagor tame ta de- 
ky, and that ho must finish t^ executicMi'Of Aa 
pbm which he had proposed. 

Ob the moraiag of ^ 19th of August, die Kiqg 
pfasanted himself to ^ troops who ncMamtad 
gaani at ike pakee ; and having aBsemhled the aft- 
Cipa, be detaibed to them die unfortmale slate al 
thekiagdora, as betagtheeeasequenoe isfthoeacBa* 
aensioiio whieh liad distracted the Diet for BMaa 
than fourteen uMinthe. He pointed oat to theaa 
the necessity of riK>Bshnig^ diat haagbty a iis te cracy 
whokad ruhied ^ state, and to restore the aon^ 
stitulaoR to what it was before the revoMiMi of 
1680 ; eocpiWBsmg at the same time his decidedi 
aversion for absohite and despotic power. Beng 
Msored of the fidelity of the guards, who were ea- 
|er to take the oath of idlegiance to Um> he or* 
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dere«i*a detachment to surraiind the Council Cham- 
ber where the Senators were assembled, and pat 
the leaders of the mling party under arrest. The 
acrtillery and other regiments of guards having also 
acknowledged his authority, their example was soon 
followed by all the coUeges (or public offices), both 
cii^l and military. The arrest against HelUchius was 
reveled, and the regiment of Upland received orders 
to march back. These measures and some others 
were executed with so much skill and punctuality, 
that the public tranquillity was never disturbed ; 
and by five o'clock in the evening of the same day, 
the revolution seemed to be accomplished without 
shedding a single drop of blood. Next day, liie 
mi^trates of the city took the oath to the King, 
and ^ assembly of Uie States was summoned to 
meet on the 21st. On that day the King caused 
the palace to be surrounded by troops, and cannons 
to be pointed into the court opposite the Chamber 
of the States. Seated on his throne, and surround- 
by his guards, the King opened the assembly by an 
energetic discourse which he addressed to the mem- 
bers, in which he painted, in lively colours, the de- 
phnralHe state of the kingdom, and the indispensable 
necessity of applying some prompt remedy. The 
new form of government which he had prepared 
was read by Ids orders, and adopted without oppo- 
ntion by the whole (bur orders of the kingdom. 
The Kmg then drew a psalm-book from his poc- 
ket, and taking off his crown, began to sing 7b 
Deum^ in which he was jdned by the whole as- 
sembly. Matters passed in the interior of the pror 
races with as little tumult and opposition as in 
the capital and principal cities. The King's bro- 
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tbers receiv^ hi his iiaiiie, the oath of fld^ty or 
^ part of the ioliabitaAts and the militaiy. 
' In virtne of tb» new fpm^ of goyemmenty aB 
the fundamental laws introduced since 1680 were 
eancetled and abolished. Hie succession to the 
throne was restricted to males only. The lineal 
order, and the right of primogeniture, as settled 
by the conrention of 1743, and by the decree of 
^e Diet ei 1750, were ccmfirmed. The King 
was to gorem alone, according to the laws ; and 
the Senate were to be considmd as his coaiieil-« 
lors. All the senators were to be nominated by 
ibe King, and matters were no long^ to be de- 
cided by a plurality of votes. The senators were 
simply to give their advice, and the decision be- 
longed to the King. Courts of justice, however, 
were excepted. The chief command of all the 
forces in the kmgdom, ho^ by sea and hcttd, and 
ihe supreme direction of the Exchequer, were 
conlierred on the King. On die report of the se* 
nate, he filled up all the high offices in the state, 
both military, civil, and ecclesiastical. He i^iie had 
the right of pardoning, and of summoning the State% 
who could never assemble on theh- own authority, 
except in a case where the throne became vacant, 
by the total extinction of the royal fhmily m the 
male line. The duration of the Diets was fixed 
for three months, and the King had the privileMi 
of dissolving them at the end of that time. He 
could make no new laws, nor interpret ^e old 
ones, nor impose subndies or assessments, nor de- 
clare war, withevt the advice and consent of the 
States. He was allowed, however, to levy an or- 
trtordinary tax, in cases where the kmgddm n%4i 
be attacked by sudden invasion ; but on the ter- 
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Bunatioxi j^f the war, tbe States were Ui be assem- 
bled, and the new tax, discontinxied. All negociah 
tions for peace, truces, and alliances, whether of* 
fensive or defensiFe, were reserved to the King^ 
by whom they were to be referred to the Senate^ 
If, in these cases, the unanimous roipe of the Se-; 
sate was opposed to that of the King, it became 
his duty to acquiesce in their opinion. Every Swe<^ 
dish citi^n was to be judged by his natural judge* 
Th^ ^ing could attaint neither the life, honomv 
nor fortune oi any citizen, otherwise than by the 
legal forms. All extraordinary commissions or tri-^ 
bmials were"" to be suppressed, as tending to esta^ 
blish tyranny and despotism. 

The Revolution of Stockholm, of which we bavi^ 
just now spoken, bad nothing in common with thal^ 
which happened at Copenhagen the same year; an4 
which, without in any way affecting tlpe constitu-* 
tion of the kin*^om, merely transferred the reifts 
of government from the hands of the reignii^ 
Queen to those of the Queen-dowager. '^ 

In a remote comer of Europe, there existed aa 
association of w^rriors^ of a kind quite peculiar^ 
namely, that of the Zaporog Cossacs; so called be-* 
cause they dwelt near the cataracts of the Pnei« 
per, where they served as a military frontier, firsl^ 
to the Poles, and afterwards to the Russians. Thei 
chief residence of these Cossacs was called Setscha. 
It contained a considerable mass of houses, scat- 
tered and badly constructed, and had a small fort 
occupied by a Russian garrison. The position 
of Setscha had not always been the same ; but it 
was ultimately fixed on the western bank of the 
Borysthenes, opposite Kamenoi-Saton, an ancient 
fortress of the Russians, and was called New Setscha*. 
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These Coftsacs, known in Poland by the name «f 
HaydamacSy and formidabk by their incursions «id 
their devastations, had adopted a repnbliean form 
of goTemment. Their capital was divided into 
thirty Kurenes^ or quarters. Every Cossac belong 
ed to one of these Kurenes. There he lodged 
when he stayed at Setscha, and was obliged to 
conform to its la^vs. All those who belonged to 
the same Kurene, formed as it were one and the 
same family. Like the ancient Spartans, they were 
nourished with the same food, and ate at the same 
table. The overseer of each separate Kurene was 
called Ataman^ and the chief of all the Knrenes 
Koschewoi' Ataman, All the chiefs, without die- 
tinction, were elected by common consent ; the 
Ataman by his own Kurene, and the Kosebewoi 
by the whole Kurenes united. They were deposed 
whenever they became unpopular. The assembUes 
of Setscha were either oidinary or extraordinary. 
In that which was regularly held every y^ur on 
the 1st of January, they made a formal division of 
the fields, rivers, and lakes, among the Kiaenes. 
They made use of lots m order to avoid (lispntes; 
and they renewed them every year that a favour- 
able chance might be given to all the Kurenes in 
succession. At that assembly they elected new 
chiefs, if they happened to be disomtented with 
the old ones. As for the extraordinary assemblies, 
they were held when it was in agitation to under- 
take a campaign, or to make an excursion ; and ge- 
nendly on all occasions when the common interest 
seemed to require it. They had a judge and some 
other officers in Setscha. The judge never pro- 
nounced sentence except in affairs of little import- 
ance. Those which appeared more weighty re- 
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<|tiiTed the interr^ition of all the chiefs. They 
Voald auffer no w<»man to remain in Setscha. 
Tlto9e who wefe inclined to many were obliged 
to remove elsewhere. To keep np their numbers 
the Zapart^s received deserters and fugitives from 
tXi nadons. They were particularly careful to re- 
emit their ranks with young boys, whom they kid- 
napped in their excursions ; and brought them up 
according to their customs and manner of living. 

The treaty of Andrussov between Russia and 
Poland had left these Cossacs under the common 
jH-otection of those two States. They preferred that 
of Russia, and were continued under the dominion 
of that power by the peace of Moscow. Being after- 
wards implicated in ^e revolt of Mazeppa, they put 
themselves under the protection of the Tartars of 
the Crimea after the battle of Pultowa, and trans- 
ferred their capital of Setscha to the eastern bank 
of the Dneiper, nearer its mouth. Being discon- 
tented under the Tartars, who repressed their in- 
cursions, and often imposed exactions on Setscha, 
l^y took the resolution of putting themselves once 
more under the doipinion of Russia (1733). The 
Empress Anne con6rmed them in their privileges, 
and furnished money to assist them in rebuilding 
their capital on the western bank of the Dneiper. 
* As they continued, however, to commit robbery 
and -plunder on the frontiers without intermission, 
Mid having neither friends nor allies, Catherine II. 
resolved to annihilate this fantastic association. 
Besides their depredations, the Zaparogs were ac- 
cused of having usurped possession of several coun- 
tries between the Dneiper and the Bog ; as well as 
of several districts which had at all times belonged 
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to the Co98aes of the Don. What more poactii^ir. 
larly exasperated the Bn^p^ess against thj^mt \if)|% 
that being so obstinately attached to thieir^ikbsiirjL 
form of govemmenty they opposed erery acfievpa 
of reform the object of which was to make t^em^ 
live in regular society, and in the bonds of mar; 
trimony ; or to, induce them to form themael^^ 
into regiments, after the manner of the other. Coir; 
8a€$. They had also refused to send their d^utie^ 
to Moscow, at the time when Catherine had seat for 
them fx'om all parts of the Eippire» for the formadoii 
of a new code of laws ; and there was some reason to 
fear they might attempt to revolt,, on account of 
the changes which the Empress proposed to maks 
in the administration of the government. . Them 
and other considerations induced that princess tp 
despatch a body of troops against Setscha (177^^ 
The .Zaparogs, attacked unawares, and inclo0e4 
on all hands, saw themselves without the meana of 
makmg the least resistance. Their capital waa 
destroyed, and their whole tribe dispersed. Tbmt 
who were not inclined to embrace another kind 
of Ufe, were sent back to their native towns and 
their respective countries. 

The succession of Bavaria reverted of right tp the 
Elector Palatine, Charles Theodore, ^b head of tb^ 
elder branch of Wittelsbach. That prince had on 
his side, the Feudal Law of Germany, the Golden 
Bull, the peace of Westphalia, and family coropacti 
frequently renewed between the two branches of that 
house ; all Europe was persuaded that, should the 
case so turn out, the rights of the Elector Palatine 
would be beyond all controversy. Meantime^ t£e 
Elector Maiomilian bad scarcely closed his ey^ 
when several preten^m appeared on the field, to 
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dispute l^e succession as his presmnpttve heirs* 
Tfce Emperor Joseph IV. cMmed all the fiefe of 
"Ae Brnpire, which his predecessors had confier* 
y^ on the house of Bayaria, without expreesljr itt« 
<;luding the princes of the Palatine branch in these 
investitures. The Bmpress, Maria Theresa, he*» 
sides the fiefs of the Upper Palatinate holding^ of 
the crown of Bohemia, dfjuianded all the countries 
iDxd tfistricts of Lower and Upper Bavaria, as weH 
B» ef lire Upper Paginate, which had been pos- 
fceGTsed by the Princes of Bavaria- Stranhingeny 
Who had become extinct in 1425. She also al- 
't^fed a pretended investiture, which the Emperor 
B^gimnond had granted, in 1486, to his son^in^law 
Di^e Albert of Anslr^ The Electress-Dowa- 
^ of Saxony, sister to^l^ last Elector of Bavaria^ 
^longht herself entitled to claim the allodial 8m> 
eession, which she made out to be viery extensive* 
liastly, the Dnkes of Meckfenbnrg broi:qgfat forward 
aoi aiidMit deed of reve r sio n , which their ancestovs- 
bad obtained from the E-mperors, over lhe laBd*> 
graviate of Lenditenberg. 

^ Befbro these different claims conid be made 
known^ Ihe Austrian troops had entered Bavarii^ 
{mnediately' after the death of the kteElector^ 
8nd ttdcen possession of all the conntries and dk- 
%iiets claimed by ^e Emperor and the Empress* 
Qneen. Jh^ Elector Pa&tine, intimidsted by the 
Cabinet of "Vieima^ admowledged the lawfolnesis 
VfBJtt the clahtts of that court, by a convention which 
wt» signed at* Vienna (Jiui. 9. 1778), bat which 
"Ae Dnke df Denx-'Ponts, his successor and heir 
presumptive, refosedto ratify; lliat prince wae 
%iipporfed in his opposilSon by the King of R«s- 
•h, wlio treated ^precenaibiis of Austria as chf^ 
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merica], and as being incompatible with th» 
rity of the constitution of the Germanic b^dy* 
The King interposed in this affiedr, as being agnar- 
antee for the peace of Westphalia, and a fnesid aad 
ally of the parties concerned, .who all daimed bk 
'protection. He demanded of the Court of Vieiuay 
that they should withdraw their troops from BaT»- 
ria, and restore to the Elector the territories of 
which they had deprived him. A negotiate oa 
this subject was opened between the twocaortotand 
numerous controversial writings were fmblishfld; 
but the proposals of the King of Prussia not proving 
agreeable to the court of Vienna, the coolereiKea 
were broken 6ff about the end of June 1778, and 
both parties began to make preparations for war. 

It was about the beginning of July when the 
King of Prussia entered Bohemia, through tiie 
CQunty of Glatz, and pitched his camp betwMa 
Jaromitz and Konigratz, opposite that of the Em- 
peror and Marshal Dann, from which he was only 
sepjorated by the Elbe. Another army, cwh 
posed of Prussians and Saxons, and commanded 
by Prince Henry of Plrussia, penetrated into Bo- 
hemia throng Lusatia; but they were stopped Lot. 
their march by Marshal Laudohn, who had taken 
up a very advantageous position, and defeated all 
the measures of the Prince of Prussia. At lei^^ 
a third Prussian army marched into Austria aad 
Silesia, and occupied the greater part of that pro- 
vince. Europe had never seen armiea more nu- 
merous and better disciplined, and commanded by 
such experienced generals, approach each oUier se 
nearly without sotae memorable action takingplace. 
The Emperor and his generals had the good aenae to 
act on the defensive ; while the efforts of the Eiag 
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of Prussia, to bring him to a general engagement, 
prored altogether unavailing. This prince, who, 
had lost a great many men by sickness and deser- 
tion, was compelled to evacuate Bohemia about 
the end of October, and his example was soon fol- 
lowed by his brother Prince Henry. At tde be-; 
giimang of this first campaign, the Empress-Queen 
being desirous of peace, had sent Baron Thugut to 
the King of Prussia, to offer him new proposals.^ 
A conference was agreed to take place at the cou- 
v^it of ^raunau (Aug. 1778), which had no bet- 
ter success than the preceding, on account of the 
belligerous disposition 'of the Emperor, who was 
for continuing the war. At length the return of 
peace was brought about by the powerful interven- 
tion of the courts of Versailles and St Petersburg, 
France, who was obliged, by the terms of her 
alliaoce with Austria, to furnish supplies for the 
Empress-Queen, conM not in the present case re- 
concile this engagement, with the interests of her 
crown, nor with the obligations which the treaty 
ci Westphalia had imposed upon her, with respect 
to the Germanic body. Besides, the war indiich 
had broken out between her and England, on acr 
count of her alliance with the United States of 
America, made her anxious for the restoration of 
peace on the Continent, for avoiding every thing 
wkidi might occasion a diversion of her maritiuie 
forces. The Empress of Russia, Who thought, her 
glory interested, could not remain a quiet spec- 
tator of a struggle which, if prolonged, might set 
all Europe in aflame. She declared to the Court 
of Vienna, that in consequence of the ties of 
friendship and alliance which subsisted between 
202 
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ber sod the Court of Btrlin, ^ would fod'^ 
self called on to conjoin her troops to thoi^ ^ 
Prassia, if iHm war vms to be eontimied. Bnl, b^ 
fore coining to tMit extterxAty, siie wonki int^i^^ 
her good offices, conjoimlf witk France, «o brlag 
eristhig differences to an aiMcaMe oondiisioii. ^ 
The iiiedia«ion of these tiro courts havings ftisak 
accepted hj the bettigerent powers, a congress Ivifi 
sanraioned at TeBchen,in SHbsia, which was ^ened 
in liie nmith df March 1779^. The Empretiis of 
Rvssia, to p.re die greater ws%fit to her interfe^ 
•Rce, dispatched a body of troop to the fn>«ti<ifs( 
desthwd to act M anxiliariee TOidM* the 'Kmg of 
iVttMift, in case th» wv shotdd happen t» be )pb- 
sewed. PHnco Repdia, wbo commanded' Aot 
body, appeared, aft tbe same tfane, in the capocil;^ 
of ambassador-esiraefdiaarf at dhe Congress. 
Sratfcei sent» en her port, Baron 4e Bre^tenil, het 
ambassador at the Court of Tienmk All tbkgi 
behig already pepared, ttnd the ptineipal dSS^MkB 
]remoted> ^ peace wao eoneinded in less than 
iw» months. By this treaty, the covrentioA of tie 
34 of Jannary,'made between the Court o^ Ylenna 
and the Ekctor PiilatiHe, was annidfed. Anstria 
was reqinred to gi?e up all her possessions in B^ 
rxAti, except the pkices a^ dSstrids rituated b^ 
Iween ^ Dmnbe, tbe Inn, and the Sahsa, tHdd 
were ceded to her as all she co«dd daim of tbe 
incceation of Bafnria, which she had renonne- 
ed ft^ die most formal manner. The fiefs of As 
Empire^ which had been conferred on die Honse 
of BaTaria, were secnred by that trea^ t^ ifts 
Elector Maine and Us wbole fondy ; as#clllii 
dUMtef situated m the Upper nda«iiwte> and h«ld« 
ing of th6 Crown ci Bofcemia. 
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The Elector Fabtiae «B|9ftged io |^ ibe £lec- 
tiyr <^ Saxi)iiy» fbr his aHocHul xighte» the sam of 
six nulUons of florios, qootiey of the Empire ; wfaib 
the Empress-Queen gave up to the said prince the 
rights which the Crewu of Bohemia had over cer- 
tain seijpaiories lying within Saxoay, a«d posaeaeed 
l^jf .the, ConQts i>f Schanburg. The Palatine bnmdbi 
qF Birkenfeldt^ whose ri^ht of Bneceesion to the 
P|di^e estates had been dispnted* on tbe ground 
of tl^eir b^i^g the issue of aft uiftequal marriage^ wera 
now declared capable of sucpeedii^ to all theestntea 
a^d possessions of the House of Wittlesbachy 99 
epnapr^^^ended in the femily contacts of tbait houMb 

Tlie ^xisUng tr^ties between the Court of 
Vienna and the King of Pnissiay witb those of 
Westphalia, Bresjau, Berlin^ and Dresden^ wevo 
renewed and confirmed ; and a formal admow- 
ledgei)[ien,t made to the royal line of Frnssia^of 
their right to unite ^e mai]graviate8 of Baireuth and 
Anspaoh) failing the present possessors, to the he« 
reditary succession of the Electorate of Brande- 
burg ; which right the House of Austria had cal- 
led ii^ questjion during the dispute which we hairo 
already mentioned. As for the House of Me^- 
lenburg, they granted to it the privilege of the, 
non a^ppMandoy in virtue of which^ no one ooold 
carry pm appeal from the tribunals, of that countrjf 
to the sovereign courts of the Empire. The two 
mediating powers undertook to guarantee this 
treaty. Thus the war for the succession of Bava- 
ria was checked at its commencement. The fol- 
lowing peculiarities are worthy of remark, vie. 
that the Palatine family^ who were the party chief- 
ly interested, took no share in it ; while Bavarii^ 
the sole cauEe of the war, was no way engaged in 
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it ; and the Elector Palatine, who had even refiis- 
ed the assistance of the King of Prussia, was, ne- 
vertheless, the party chiefly benefited hy the peace, 
by means of the protection of that prince. 

The House of Austria having failed, as we hare 
just seen, in her project of conquering Bavaria^ 
tried, in the next place, to get possession of that 
country by way of exchange for the Netherlands. 
The Elector Palatine appeared willing to meet the 
▼iews^of the Court of Vienna ; but it was not so 
with the Duke of Deux-Ponts, who haughtily op- 
posed the exchange ; while the King of Prussia, 
who supported it, was^ obliged to acknowledge that 
such an exchange was inadmissible, and in opposi- 
tion both to former treaties, and to the best in- 
terests of the Germanic body. The Court of 
Vienna then abandoned this project, at least in ap- 
pearance; but the alarm which it had caused 
throughout the Empire, gave rise to an association, 
known by the name of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. It was concluded at Berlin (July 23. 1785) 
between the three Electors of Saxony, Brande- 
burg, and Brunswick-Luneburg ; besides se,Tenil 
provinces of the Imperial State who adhered to it. 
This association, purely defensive, had no other ob- 
ject^than the preservation of the Germanic System, 
with the rights and possessions of all its members. 

END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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